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ArT. I—THE VARIABLE AND THE CONSTANT 
IN CHRISTIAN APOLOGY. 

By Rev. Cuaries A. AIKEN, D.D., Prof. in Princeton Theo, Seminary. 

In the modern, weakened sense of the word, the Church of 
Christ has no apologies to make. We apologize to no man 
for our faith, as though there was anything in it to excuse or 
extenuate. But like the “elect strangers scattered through- 
out Asia Minor,” to whom St. Peter addressed his 1st Epistle, 
we hold ourselves “ready for apology to every one that ask- 
eth of us an account of the hope that isin us.” The simple 
self-respect of an honest, rational believer, allows no less than 
this ; our loyalty to our Lord may well add something to the 
readiness and earnestness of our vindication. For it is He 
that is called in question, rather than we, by the unbelieving 
world. 

When Christ with his own lips charged his disciples, in 
clear view of the troubled days and scenes to which he pointed 
them, not to be anxious, not to prepare before hand their 
apology even for synagogues, magistrates, and kings, he jus- _ 
tified the strange charge by the quieting assurance that a 
cause higher than their own should have an advocacy higher 
than their own. “The Holy Ghost shall teach you.” “I 
will give you a mouth and wisdom.” This was the first pro- 
vision made for Christian apologies and apologists. And to 
the last day of the Church’s conflict with unbelief and error, 
it must fare ill with the defense and the defender of the faith 
that is not under the same teaching and endowment,—while 
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in the “ quietness and confidence ” of this trust shall be her 
strength. 

But shall our Lord be interpreted as forbidding his disci- 
ples’ concern and premeditation under any and all circum- 
stances, when they and their master’s cause were attacked or 
arraigned? There have been those, and they have not yet all 
passed away, who would deny the Church all use of gathered 
wisdom, cultivated powers and ripened experience, as though 
the Lord. were by these distrusted and dishonored. With 
such I need hold no argument in this presence. 

The “ Prince of peace” came “not to send peace on earth, 
but a sword.” With the very greeting that hailed his first 
presentation in the temple, there was blended the recognition 
of him as a “signthatshould be spoken against.”” Much of his 
. personal labor with his disciples was designed to prepare them 
for hearing themselves called Beelzebub, like their Lord. 
With this they were to be well content. The time of their 
solicitude was to be the time “when all men should speak 
well of them.” And the result has not to this day disap- 
pointed the expectations that he awakened in them and for 
them. 

Since our Lord went “to prepare a place” for those whom 
his brief work on earth should win to the faith of his Gospel, 
and the experience of whatever of real good or seeming ill 
that faith might bring with it, the Church has-made long and 
thorough proof of the world’s disposition toward it. The one 
actuating spirit of aversion and hate has found many forms of 
expression. Now, with more of patent malignity, again with 
more of courtliness and seductive courtesy ; at one time with 
ribaldry and blasphemy, and at another with supercilious 
compliments and patronage ; in one age with the array of 
lions’ fangs or creaking racks, deserts’ exile, dungeons’ gloom 
or faggots’ flame, in another, with the use of all the finest en- 
ginery and strategy of science and philosophy, the one un- 
changing, eternal hostility has assaulted our faith, while sixty 
generations of men have been in their order carried to their 
fathers. 

The Church, in conducting her defense, has naturally ac- 
commodated her methods to the varying forms of the attack. 
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Yet the Christianity to be vindicated is one through all ages,. 
all lands, and all the phases of man’s condition and culture. 
With these two facts specially in view, I have chosen as a 
fitting theme for this hour, 

THE VARIABLE AND THE CONSTANT IN CHRISTIAN APOLOGY. 

Christianity on its defense! We may well linger a moment 
to contemplate such a marvel. God’s full complete expres- 
sion to man of the truths which it most concerns him to know; 
God’s crowning demonstration of a love for man that should 
seem to have been already well enough attested ; God’s as- 
sertion of his own rights and enunciation of his own claims, 
so made as to present the issue with the utmost clearness, and 
yet by the most persuasive and winning utterance ; an enforce- 
ment, moreover, of divine claims, which, while securing for 
God all his due, is yet the first full vindication ever made for 
man of all he owes himself, and of that by which the best in- 
terests of two worlds will be in the simplest way made abso- 
lutely secure : God’s way of refining for us every real joy, dig- 
nifying every proper toil, ennobling every right relation, and 
making not only lighterand more endurable, but even blessed, 
every grief and pain and transient ill of earth ; God’s mode 
of establishing brotherhood over all the earth, and brother- 
hood between earth and heaven ;—this is the Christianity that 
from the first moment of its introduction to our earth, has been 
suspected, distrusted, misrepresented, soberly and -in carica- 
ture, denounced and assailed.- Christianity has never been 
with the world’s consent released one moment from the atti- 
tude of defense. That it should have been for a few years at 
the first thrown into this position, may not appear strange. 
The Jew found that the system which was by its claim the 
foretold culmination of his own divinely founded, divinely 
guarded faith, was to supersede it. Many hopes were with- 
ered, many proud, fond anticipations dissipated as a mocking 
mist. And the Gentile found that he must abhor where he 
had adored, and renounce what he had believed, and become 
in spirit and in practice much that he had most despised. 
He demurs, and challenges the right of those Gafilean fisher 
sages and philosophic artisans of Tarsus to demand all this at 
his hands. 
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But shall the attitude of the parties remain the same when 
Judaism has shown itself two thousand years dead, and 
heathenism has only varied and multiplied for twenty centu- 
ries more the demonstration of its inadequacy and enormity, 
and philosophy after the discoveries, speculations and hypo- 
theses of sixty generations is as far as ever from developing 
such grace and truth as came by Jesus Christ? Meanwhile, 
Christianity has been accumulating and perfecting the proofs 
that it is from God and for God, for us each and for us all, 
for us here and for us there, for us now and for us then. Yet 
never was the defensive elaboration, grouping, illustration and 
presentation of the Christian evidences a more constant and 
urgent office of the church than it is to-day in the very Ox- 
fords and Cambridges of two hemispheres. The solution of 
this prolonged enigma of history is not far to seek if we will 
rely, not on some scientific use of the imagination, but on in- 
spiration as a competent authority. 

But this is not the problem of the present hour. With our 
eye on the essential nature of the Christian Apology and a 
few characteristic and representative facts from its actual de- 
velopment in history, we are to mark some of its variable and 
some of its constant elements. For greater convenience and 
compactness let our illustrations be drawn from the first and 
last centuries of apologetic literature. 

In the technical language of the schools the word apologet- 
ics has been employed for the last three quarters of a century 
to designate that branch of theological science whose province 
is to present in logical order and organic connection “ the de- 
fense or rather the self-justification of Christianity” (De- 
litzsch.) This latter description is clearly the more felicitous 
and adequate. No true exhibition of the nature of Christianity 
can be “purely defensive. Its credentials cannot be spread 
out before a rational mind without the clear announcement of 
its compromising claims. To remove misconceptions, to repel 
aspersions, to refute calumnies, is to array evidences and ar- 
guments that cannot logically end with the acquittal of the 
accused. ‘The juror’s formal verdict may at first be “not 
guilty,” but a negative conviction of innocence must here be 
followed by a persuasion of the absolute excellence of the ar- 
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raigned religion. The self-justification of Christianity isincom- 
plete unless its claim is established to the allegiance of every 
man. An analysis of the idea of Christianity, revealing its 
elements, and a scrutiny of its attesting credentials, confirms 
its title to the throne in every man’s reason, heart and life, or 
dooms it to execration. It cannot stand merely as theoreti- 
cally a religion, in distinction from a philosophy, a system of 
ethics, or a practical code for public and private life. Nor is 
it enough that it shall appear a ¢rue religion, as though other 
systems may share the honor with it. It claims to stand as 
the true, complete, and absolutely authoritative religion for 
man. To this extent must the self-justification of Christianity 
be made valid. Jesus Christ is not content to take his place 
in the lararium, the palace chapel, of any devout Emperor 
Alexander Severus, with the national and naturalized deities, 
and Abraham and Moses and Orpheus and Apollonius of 
Tyana. Christianity must be sole occupant of the shrine. 

The Christian Apologist as such does not assume or attempt 
to put Christianity in possession of its own, but taking his 
stand before the tribunal of every man’s rational and moral 
nature, endeavors there to clear and establish the title of — 
Christianity to its own. Whether that title should be admit- 
ted he seeks in every lawful way to make evident ; whether it 
shall be conceded he leaves to depend on the success of a 
higher pleading—that of Christ himself and the Holy Ghost. 

Unless he would encumber and imperil his work, he must 
say, “one thing I do.” Itis Christianity—this and nothing 
else—to exhibit whose self-justification he appears. Christi- 
anity taken from the hands of all perfumers and costumers ; 
Christianity divested of all that is not essential and vital ; 
Christianity, as it has shown itself to be by what it has said 
and done in its own behalf, he is to vindicate, or rather to se- 
cure for it from a tribunal that should be jealous of all impos- 
ture and deceit, but candid toward all that is true and loyal 
to all that is right, the opportunity to vindicate itself. The 
materials of his plea he takes from its own records and its ac- 
tualresults. Just in proportion as he attempts the vindication 
of anything that is more or less or other than Christianity, or 
incorporates in his plea that which Christianity has not clearly 
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stamped as its own divine credentials, he ceases to be a Chris- 
tian and becomes a sectarian apologist. His work is embar- 
rassed, his rightful confidence impaired, his success put at 
hazard. 

The self-justification of Christianity is of course the refuta- 
tion of all opposing claims. These claims are all by implica- 
tion disproved by the simple, complete exhibition of the 
Christian apology, though not one of the systems antagonistic 
to it should have been named. But the vindication of the 
truth may be made more triumphant by comparison and con- 
trast. In detail and point by point, or by a telling accumula- 
tion of particulars, it may be shown by what one or many 
defects of title the contestant is proved not possessed of sov- 
ereign rights. Formally or informally these comparisons must 
be made. The Jewish and the Mohammedan faiths, Zeus and 
Odin, Brahma and Buddha, every ancient and every modern 
system of philosphy that would make itself a religion for the 
select and the illuminated, and the wide-spread religion of 
ungodliness, these all, and more, must pass the ordeal of this 
comparison and scrutiny. To refuse the trial is to be more 
ignominiously rejected. Christianity demands and welcomes 
the issue. If it can not prove itself entitled to the faith of the 
world, it will accept the faith of none. 

Incidentally, it may be a practical object with the Christian 
apologist to enlighten, cheer, confirm the faith of believers. 
His stirring call may go forth within the Church, “ Walk about 
Zion and go round about her ; tell the towers thereof; mark 
ye well her bulwarks ; consider her palaces.” But his more 
legitimate work aims to refute or convince those who are 
averse or hostile to the faith of Christ. He must therefore 
assume that his plea will come before a prejudiced tribunal. 
The reply will be made, that when the Christian evidences 
are spread before a believing mind, the tribunal is no less 
really biased. But the advocate for Christianity does not 
ask assent in advance of evidence, conviction before the array 
of proof. The sound judicial mind is not characterized by an 
absolute, passionless impartiality. That is a fiction of the 
men who are wiser than the world’s Creator. Man was made 
to be prepossessed in favor of truth. Before the intuition or 
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the logical process, it may be a matter of indifference, e. g., 
whether the sum of two and two shall appear to be four or 
five ; but when truth is reached, the mind not merely sees but 
prefers the truth. The Christian apologist seeks only so far 
to allay prejudice and soothe opposing passion, that in some 
calm moment, when the mental scale is brought as near as 
may be to equilibrium, the self-justification of Christianity 
may be pondered. Unless he be more partisan than Chris- 
tian he would not have Christianity itself prevail except as it 
is divinely true. 

Such in brief outline is the province of Apologetics as a 
department of theological science. We do not assert, nor is 
it essential or desirable, that Christian apologies should al- 
ways cover precisely this ground or proceed according to this 
or any one exact method. We do not absurdly insist that all 
evidences are of equal significance to all minds, nor that one 
kind of proof may not be better suited than another to the 
mental and moral temper of this age or that. But we do in- 
sist that whatever is at any age a valid proof of the divinity 
of Christianity is valid forever. If prophecy could ever be 
fitly adduced, or a miracle ever be reasonably summoned as 
witness, or the moral excellence of Christ and Christianity 
ever be pressed as soundly evidential, they may all be to-day. 
God has not reared this faith of ours on such foundations as 
the childishness of one age, the ignorance of another, the 
narrow prejudices of a third. Christian apologists have given 
proof enough that they were not inspired, but the faith for 
which they have stood is for humanity and for eternity. In 
the adaptation of their method to their age the one grand ob- 
ject should never be forgotten or cbscured—the exhibition of 
Christianity that it may justify itself to men; Christianity 
just as it is, unchanging through all the course of years; 
Christianity and nothing more. 

This done, the advocate of the Christian faith may dismiss 
his work in the hope that in the pure light of this divine truth, 
conviction will be wrought, assent won, and with the favor of 
God, allegiance of thought and heart and life thenceforth en- 
sured. The one great aim of this Christian science should 
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prescribe and indicate the constant element of the Christian 
apology. 

The further fact that the end to be secured is practical, and 
not some mere scientific symmetry or completeness, will mark 
at last the place for variable elements. Precisely what these 
may be in the long course of the Christian conflict with error 
can be neither prescribed nor predicted. The exigencies of 
the defensive and aggressive plea for Christianity will not only 
allow but exact a wide variety in proportion and method. 
There are political and other changes in the external relations 
of the Church to the world. There is the progress of civiliza- 
tion and science affecting both Church and world. There is 
with the lapse of time, under the fulfilment of our Lord’s own 
promises, a more perfect comprehension and appropriation by 
the Church of that truth which has been without one author- 
ized and inspired addition in its possession from its first cen- 
tury. Then there will be peculiarities, individual, local, tem- 
poral, circumstantial, influencing both sides in the great de- 
bate. The attack upon Christianity, the defense against 
Christianity, will thus assume many and widely different 
phases—and the Christian apologist must not disdain the 
example of the great Apostle in becoming “all things to all 
men, that he may by all means save some.” 

The Scriptures of the New Testament sketch for us the 
direct grapple of Christianity with Judaism for the single gen- 
eration that intervened between the Lord’s death and the 
death of the Jewish State. Inspiration has preserved for us 
the apologetic literature of that period, which therefore has 
for us a value all its own. But as those who must conduct 
the Christian apology without the aid of inspiration, we 
turn eagerly, New Testament in hand, to study the Christian 
literature of a somewhat later day. We would know how the 
life that was in the Church, and the exigencies of its changing 
condition, and a form of providential and spiritual guidance 
more like that which we may ourselves‘anticipate, shaped the 
subsequent pleas for Christianity. 

When the Clements and Justin Martyr, Origen and Tertul- 
lian were the champions of the faith, instead of Peter and 
Paul and John, how did they defend, how did they commend 
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Christianity? It was natural that the literature of the first 
two centuries should partake largely of this apologetic charac- 
ter. While the canon of the Scripture was forming, and gain- 
ing recognition, and moulding more and more widely and 
deeply the individual and organized life of the church, Chris- 
tianity as a system could not very much attract attention. 
The attack was personal upon the Christian leaders, upon the 
body of Christians, upon some aspect of their life—or if to 
some extent directed against their faith, it was some single 
obnoxious fact or doctrine that was called in question. This 
was the case both before Jewish and heathen tribunals, and 
the first vindications were chiefly personal and mutual—de- 
fenses of Christians rather than of Christianity. 

“We are not addicted to abominable immoralitjes, as is 
charged upon us, but scrupulously moral, and moral because 
Christian ; the charge might be sustained against you and 
your very gods. We are not atheists, impious, and worship- 
pers of monstrous things. Although our religion is a novelty 
having no legal sanction, our secret organization can excite 
no just suspicion; we have no sinister object, no disloyal 
schemes. We are neither dangerous nor profitless citizens, 
although for convenience sake we do decline what you call 
civil or social duties when these are forbidden by Christian 
loyalty. You worship many gods when but one should be 
worshipped—gross, vile gods, despised by your own best 
thinkers, feared it may be by many, but loved by none. To 
worship them degrades and pollutes yourselves.- Your philo- 
sophies are but human, uncertain, and mutually destructive, 
wearying the minds that they for a time excite, incapable of 
nourishing souls. Our faith befriends and exalts the whole 
man, body, soul and spirit.” 

Such as this is to a large degree the vehement personal 
character and style of the apologies of Justin and Tertullian, 
Origen and Lactantius. Although not strictly comprised 
within the Christian literature of the first three or four unin- 
spired generations, it is precise enough for our present pur- 
pose to call these the apologies of the first century. The 
struggle for life came on a little later in the Western than in 
the Eastern Church, and in neither was it exactly bounded by 
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any one hundred years. But these were the great exigencies 
of that period, and before that time had fully passed, the 
Church had outwardly reached a new position, and inwardly 
a more mature development. Even those Fathers who were 
foremost representatives of the Church in its battle for exist- 
ence, were Apostles as well as Apologists. They contended 
for their faith as well as for themselves. Toleration and an 
opportunity for the quiet unfolding and enjoyment of their 
own Christian life were not enough ; their assailants and per- 
secutors must be won for Christ. The characteristics and the 
claims of Christianity were unfolded to Jews and Gentiles, 
that it might justify itself to both and bring allto “one fold 
and one shepherd.” 

The position of the Jew hadgreatly changed since Caiaphas 
and Herod and Pilate held strange counsel against the Naza- 
rene Messiah, who for a purpose must be made to appear 
dangerous to Roman supremacy. “ If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend.” Had they never heard him say, 
“Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s?” They had 
not learned, nor would they know that his sceptre need never 
clash with Cxsar’s—that he wasa king to whom Cesar might 
do homage and reign only the more securely. Was it the 
Christians or the son of a high priest that had forbidden 
temple offerings for the Emperor, and so had brought down 
the strong arm and trained valor of Vespasian’s legions to 
desolate the land and sack the Holy City and burn the tem- 
ple? Was it these Christians or was it their last Jewish per- 
‘secutor, the pretended Messiah, Barcochba, who, two genera- 
tions later, had refused tribute to Cesar, and had brought a 
second more terrible and final desolation on Jerusalem, and 
had called forth Hadrian’s decree of perpetual exile from 
that hallowed ground? The Christians not only had not 
occasioned, but had escaped these disasters, and had from 
them gained broader, deeper, more spiritual views of Chris- 
tianity than could have been easily reached so long as David’s 
beautiful city invited the returning sceptre of David’s son. 
It was to the Jew burdened, maddened by these memories 
‘and experiences that this abhorred Christianity must be 
made to justify itself. Himself stripped of all power to hurt 
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he had been breathing in the ears of heathen magistrates of 
high and low degree in every province of the broad empire, 
suspicions and calumnies against the Nazarenes. How 
should the Christian apologist so present the faith in the 
crucified, as to win the crucifiers on whom God had so terri- 
bly set his mark? This was part of the apologetic problem 
of that day, involving one of the variable elements. The 
spirit of Christ was surely needed in large measure by those 
called to its solution. 

And how should this same faith be made to justify itself 
before the heathen world, whose masses surfeited with their 
superstitions, were rioting in new devices and combinations 
of idolatry ; whose rulers were indifferent to all foreign reli- 
gions that would come quietly under the broad shield of the 
empire, contributing to the quietness of the people and the 
stability of the State, but to whom all aggression upon the 
State religion was treason; whose wise men looked with 
curious distrust on each new philosophy, but with undis- 
guised disdain on all wisdom that did not wear the robe and 
speak the dialect of some school? No heathen system had 
continued to satisfy all these as the crowded pantheon 
proved, and the philosophers’ very common rejection of the 
people’s faith. Could Christianity commend itself to all? 
Calumnies must first be repelled and prejudices allayed. To 
follow this by a bold attack on the deficiencies and enormi- 
ties of the heathenism in whose power the infant Church 
seemed to lie so helpless, might inspire respect for courage, 
but hardly for deep sagacity. The courage of a foe had al- 
ways won a Roman’s respect, but never long arrested the 
effort to subdue him. And to the furtherance of the ultimate 
object of the Christian Apologist, what would it avail to un- 
veil all that was barren and all that was revolting, either in 
the current mythologies or in the prevalent religious practice, 
unless the wearied and sickened spirit were pointed to wor- 
thier objects of faith and.worship? In what was the skepti- 
cism of the schools more satisfying than the faith of the 
masses? And in what, unless it be by an esthetic difference, 
was the pollution of the schools (with few noble exceptions,) 
better than the pollution of the temples? With a view to 
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lasting, saving issues, the apologetic attack were better not. 
made if not followed by some wise, winning presentation of 
Christianity that should at least give it opportunity to justify 
itself to these idolaters and skeptics. It is more than the 
beginning of wisdom in such a case to make the right ap- 
proach. 

The development of heathenism had plainly reached a 
crisis. Let St. Paul tell us how full of temples and smoking 
altars he found the heart of Athens, though encompassed by 
the Lyceum and Academy and Porch, and all the other pro- 
testing and scoffing schools of philosophy. And as to Rome, 
the tramp of the barbarian hosts that a few generations later 
overwhelmed the empire, was hardly more countless than 
that of the divinities thronging from all the provinces to the 
greedy Capital. Isis and Serapis, Astarte and Mithras 
brought with them a worship less trite and more exciting to 
the palled senses than the familiar and more decorous faiths 
of the West. And, elbowing their way through this motley 
crowd, there might be seen familiar forms of feared and de- 
tested Emperors impatient to be adored as gods. If the 
idolatrous frenzy of such a time seemed unfavorable for the 
presentation of the Christian cause, there was another side 
to the case. The very multiplication of gods and rites is 
cogent proof that man’s religious wants are not yet satisfied. 
The simple, spiritual worship of one god at least offers relief 
in anew way. What neither multiplied and intensified idol- 
atries, nor the negations of philosophy. have effected, may be 
sought, perhaps found, by a new venture. And it is notall a 
venture. The new faith is notall a novelty, without a herald 
to either eye, or mind, or heart of man. 

To unfold here in Alexandria, Athens, and Rome, the typ- 
ical import of the Mosaic economy would bring no convic- 
tion. To quote David and Isaiah would be equally idle ; 
but Plato and Aristotle, Pindar, Hschylus and Aratus, Cicero 
and Seneca, Ovid and Propertius, may gain a hearing while 
they testify to the defects and the destructive results of the 
popular faith, as well as to the existence of sober convictions 
and earnest longings that were the uninspired prophecy of a 
coming blessing. And so a willing ear is gained of which the 
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apologist takes quick advantage to present the object, the 
grounds, the spirit and result of the Christian’s faith. It was 
Christianity, not as a creed, but as a worship and alife, that 
was set forth as offering satisfaction to the weary, longing 
souls of men. The system of Christian doctrine had been 
as yet but little discussed and defined within the Church 
itself; and if it had been developed ever so symmetrically, 
this was not the side to be first presented to the masses in 
the heathen world. Even to the philosophers, bewildered in 
the shaping and comparison of systems of abstractions, it 
was fortunate that the Church had little to offer but simple 
truths, vital truths, truths surcharged with power, truths rich 
in golden fruits. The Christian life was an absolutely new 
phenomenon, and disciples lived this life, not accidentally, 
but because they were disciples. Their conscientious fidel- 
ity, their fervent mutual love, their goodly charity, their 
courage loftier far than that of the soldier and the gladiator, 
the full strong body of their virtues, could not fail to com- 
mend their faith even to the benumbed sensibilities of men 
to whom virtue had never been at all commended by the ex- 
ample of their gods, nor with any persuasiveness and binding 
power by all the moral codes of all the sages. To the early 
Church the personal and vital elements rather than the doc- 
trinal implications of their faith filled the foreground, and so 
they exhibited it. To the world there was a novelty, at first 
startling and shocking to old habits and prepossessions, but 
deeply refreshing and avtractive, in this presentation of a 
worthy object of worship, anda faith that constrained by 
love and to love. The transfer of allegiance was made with 
less revulsion of feeling when all that was normal and natural 
under the old systems was shown to have its fuller satisfac- 
tion in Christianity. A little later another step was possible, 
and the Church, more confident of its ground and better in- 
structed in regard to the import and relations of its faith, 
could press new arguments. “It was reserved,” says Canon 
Westcott, “for the Latin Apologists to apprehend the inde- 
pendent claims of Christianity, and establish its right to 
supplant as well as to fulfil what was partial and vague in 
earlier systems.” 
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But it is time that we pass from these illustrations of the 
constant and the variable, in the earlier Christian Apology to 
some that may be suggested bythe experiences and demands 
of our own century. 

The political and social surroundings of the struggle be- 
tween the Church and the world are greatly changed. Chris- 
tianity is not now excluded from all the high places of the 
earth, persecuted by all that are in power, and under the ban 
of all good society. The change if not in all points favor- 
able to Christian simplicity, modifies the position and work 
of the apologist. Nor is all the thought and culture of the 
earth either ignorant of Christianity or contemptuous 
towards it. It is not so unknown that in any Athens of the 
world its proclamation would merely furnish a new sensation 
to the curious and novelty loving. Nor need it now be any- 
where the first preliminary office of its advocates to show 
that it is not a foe to the stability of states, or to the mutual 
fidelities and moralities of private life. All these changes 
make the real issue more direct and simple. Besides, the 
plea of the advocate for Christianity has been reinforced by 
all its secular results for fifty generations and more. All that 
work of beneficence, by which it has made the world its 
debtor, stands to its account. Not with pharisaic ostentation, 
but in all quietness, prolonging through the centuries its 
illustration of the spirit which its founder enjoined in the 
matter of private charities, “not letting its left hand know 
what its right hand was doing,” it has lavished its allevia- 
tions, enlightenments and refinements upon a world that 
know not to this day the source of half its store. 

For superficial reasons new courtesies may be in vogue 
in the world’s treatment of Christianity. But not on this 
ground is it to be assumed that there is any relenting in the 
old antipathy, any gradual assimilation, any increasing 
probability that the Holy Spirit will be released from his 
converting work and regeneration become am antiquated ex- 
perience. Just in proportion as the world in this advanced, 
enlightened day is confronted with pure and simple Christi- 
anity will the actual facts appear ; but if it be with a Christi- 
anity that has lost its Christ, or a Christianity that has hid- 
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den him behind his instrumentalities and furnished him with 
improved devices and appliances for the more agreeable ac- 
complishment of his saving work, then the world may fancy 
that ittoo isChristian. The apologist who is loyal to Christi- 
anity and desires triumph for truth will then make it his first 
object to clear away all side issues, to disentangle the sub- 
ject of all complications, that Christianity may justify itself 
to men. In this as the ruling principle of his work the 
Christian champion of the nineteenth should be at one with 
him of the second century. The problem has increased in 
difficulty and complexity as the generations have multiplied 
and modified the creeds and rituals. Many things have been 
called Christianity that are base counterfeits, and many things 
that are it with a differentia. It is most salutary to the apol- 
ogist himself, and greatly helpful to his future work, that he 
must first indentify the Christianity in whose vindication he 
is to appear. On his loyalty to Christ let him say, what 
is Christianity ? As he reaches a true answer his vision is 
cleared, his work simplified ; his own purified and quickened 
affections are concentrated upon that work; he feels his one- 
ness with the Lord and all who are the Lord’s; and as one 
who is not part of a hand or a foot but of the whole body 
of Christ, he is raised in dignity and worth. He gains in 
impulse, consecration and competence, and goes forth a new 
man to a new and glorious work. That work is not chiefly 
to defend by the might of his own arm the assaulted faith, 
nor by his own prowess to reverse the attack, put the assail- 
ants upon their defense, and press the aggressive claims of 
Christianity ; it is to further in every way the self-justification 
of Christ to men. But he may not on any plea decline de- 
fense, or refuse or neglect to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity to silence the assailants of Christ, his doctrine’ and 
Church and cause. It is notenough to assume that the refu- 
tations of the past have perfected and finished the defense ; 
for although Lucian and Celsus and Prophyry are continu- 
ally returning to the attack, generation after generation, and 
few fresh foes come with them, they come in new panoply, 
and are versed in new arts and subtleties. For those who 
dream that Christianity can be overthrown by endlessly 
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minute and petty carpings at the external form, and the 
material (as distinguished from the spiritual) substance of 
the Christian records, a highly developed and pretentious 
historical criticism offers new encouragements and facilities. 
Few may be really added to the historical difficulties brought 
out in imposing array by Celsus and Prophyry, but they are 
more adroitly and scientifically handled. 

The significance of miracles among the Christian eviden- 
ces is no new discovery, but there are new devices for robbing 
Christianity of this confirmation. Celsus could ascribe mir- 
acles to hidden forces in the deep heart of nature evoked by 
magic. The modern Celsi, being scientific, will not talk to 
you of sorcery, but in these forces, daily less and less hidden 
in the deep heart of nature, they have a firmer and more in- 
telligent belief. Can they not correlate and conserve them, 
and are not the marvellous applications of science hourly 
making closer approximation to the miracles of Scripture ? 
The majesty and sway of natural law those early thinkers 
had not seen even “in a mirror darkly.” No Baden Powell 
had written : ‘‘ The enlarged critical and inductive study of 
the natural world can not but tend powerfully to evince the 
inconceivableness of imagined interruptions of natural order, 
or supposed suspensions of the laws of matter, and of that vast 
series of dependent causation which constitutes the legiti- 
mate field for the investigation of science; whose constancy 
is the sole warrant for its generalizations, while it forms the 
substantial basis for the grand conclusions of natural theo- 
logy.” But now it must be, if there is nothing to be known 
that science does not know after its method, that the numer- 
ous “interruptions of natural order” recorded in the Scrip- 
ture and laid at the foundation of many an argument and 
many a new life, were all “imagined,” and that we must rule 
them out at whatever cost as “ inconceivable.’ A clerical 
writer in a leading English Review (the Contemporary) for 
the present month says: “We receive Christianity, and there- 
fore we receive the miracles: but they are really in the way 
of faith and cannot by any possible alchemy be made eviden- 
ces of the truth of Christianity to the men of this genera- 
tion. * * * The miracles of the Bible are probably true, but 
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they cannot themselves be converted into proofs.” Is this our 
Lord’s view of theimport and worth of his miracles? Were 
they a mere trick to catch men of his own age and race, 
fastened upon Christianity to embarrass and encumber the 
faith of men of other ages and races? Is the fault with 
Christ and Christianity, or is it with “ the men of this gener- 
ation,” if miracles have lost their convincing power? Our 
faith may be vain, we may be yet in our sins, if the miracle 
of our Lord’s resurrection be unreal, or the proof of it in- 
valid; the Apostle Paul has such an argument inspired or 
uninspired ; that willlittle disturb the serenity of science. 
For what number, character and competence of witnesses 
can establish the inconceivable? The early age was credu- 
lous, and believed in and on testimony ; we have defined the 
bounds and gauged the possible power of testimony, and 
stand calm and scornful against the affidavits of a genera- 
tion of gaping Jews. Did Christ and the prophets before 
him, and the Apostles after him, stake much on the signifi- 
cance of prophecy? Porphyry can tell us as well as any mod- 
ern Eichhorn that the prophecies of Daniel were written 
after the occurrence of the events described. But the 
self exaltation of humanity over against the self justifi- 
cation of Christianity had not then reached such height as 
now, and men had not assumed to themselves (in so readily 
ascribing to their fellows) the possession of prophetic and 
all other needed inspirations. The modesty or ignorance of 
those days made inspiration a rare endowment; but now 
what genius among us all may not claim to be the peer of 
Isaiah and John? The coarseness of Lucian’s attack upon 
the character and work of Christ may find few imitators ; 
but what cannot French politeness do when it would depict 
in a religious novel an amiable visionary and impostor ? 

The quick, sound instinct of both parties in this great de- 
bate of all the Christian centuries (what a question it must 
raise in the mind, what a pang it must send through the 
heart of many a skepticthat he must date his letter or his 
book from the year of our Lord 1871,) has concentrated attack 
and defense more and more about a few vital points. There 


will be earnest work elsewhere, but the day will be won or 
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lost according to the issue there reached. Is the co-existence 
and co-working of the supernatural and the natural in this 
world of ours conceivable and possible ? Can such an active 
co-existence be proved to the satisfaction of a rational mind ? 
Is the supernatural present and working in, with, and for 
Christianity? These questions have been abundantly an- 
swered in the negative. Nature may be made so great, so 
strong, so sacred, that its maker (if it had a maker) may not 
manifest his presence in it, or touch in any new way, for any 
new purpose, this superdivine work of his hands. Or, if the 
supernatural be not impossible, we cannot be convinced of 
its actual appearance anywhere, so completely are the laws 
of belief based upon the natural,so indissolubly linked with 
the natural. Or if the supernatural might be established by 
evidence, it has not been so accredited to us in Christianity ; 
the documents are not what they should be in form or con- 
tents ; we would not have undertaken to effect so great a per- 
suasion with such limping testimony. So doubters think and 
talk. 

Following our deepest judgment and our warmest impulse 
we, fulfilling the true office of the Christian Apologist, seek- 
ing that Christianity may justify itself, would answer the 
last of the three inquiries first. We would hold up Christi- 
anity that men may see the supernatural there present and 
working ; Christianity in the person of its founder ; Christi- 
anity in the history and life of his Church; Christianity in 
the experience of any one believer. In each of these behold 
the supernatural, and if your theory of the place and bounds 
of the natural, or your doctrine of the laws of evidence re- 
quires rectifying, rectify it. But the Christian Apologist 
need not fear to take the earlier queries by themselves, and 
maintain that God has neither shut himself out from his 
own world, nor from the minds whose laws of belief he 
fashioned. 

But I must turn from the crowding suggestions of my 
theme, noting but one grand result that shall be realized 
when the whole Church of Christ shall becoms apologists for 
Christianity. We Christians bear too many other names 
beside the Christian, and value them far too highly, thrusting 
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them too often into the foreground. Shall we lift so high 
above our heads the symbols of our several isms as we move 
to the vindication of one faith against the common foe? 
How many Christianities have we to defend? For how many 
Christs shall we plead? Let one great love for our one 
glorious Lord swallow up our petty divisive loves, and one 
great zeal consume us. This more visible and vitalized unity 
of the Church would nobly meet many anxious questionings 
and many eager doubtings, and afford us more than a double 
augury of hastening victory. 

It is not needful or possible here to indicate the exact 
course that will be pursued in the new department of theo- 
logical instruction, whose establishment has its first public 
recognition to-day. No like department has been anywhere 
organized, and my work must be for the present somewhat 
tentative. Regard must be paid not merely to what would 
be theoretically the most complete and effective apologetic 
teaching, but also to what is already incidentally done in 
other departments. The development of Didactic and Po- 
lemic Theology must be and is (must be and is do not always 
go together) full of strong pleas for the divinity of Christi- 
anity. Both departments of Biblical Literature, and that of 
Church History, would not and cannot be cut off from the 
earnest and telling presentation of the credentials of our 
faith, supplied by its records and its living products. But 
complementing and compacting these, or combining for one 
purpose what they present for their several purposes, other 
courses of instruction may be supplied, having directly and 
exclusively an apologetic aim. So far as Apolegetics has a 
recognized place and form as a branch of Christian Science, 
this should be sketched at least in brief outline. Through 
these future preachers of the Word, Christianity is to make 
great claims on many men in many lands. What clear and 
decisive warrant shall they be taught to show? On what in 
the nature of man, what in the nature of God, what in their 
mutual relation, what in the bearing of Christianity on all 
these, shall they be taught to rely and to insist? They will 
need a strong reliance for themselves, and a strong plea to 
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press, as they confront all that “ opposes itself to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.” 

Partly as an expansion of this general apologetic course, 
and partly as auxiliary to it, three others are for the present 
proposed, distributed as inward fitness and outward conven- 
ience shall suggest through the Seminary curriculum. One 
of these will attempt the vindication of Christianity as a his- 
torical religion, another illustrate and enforce its ethical bear- 
ings, and a third defend its claim to be received as rational. 
The first will deal mainly with the historical facts involved 
in and underlying our Christian faith, and with its authenti- 
cating documents. The second will gather what it may from 
the broad field of what we call Christian ethics. It will not 
so much aim to show how philosophical ethics may be modi- 
fied; complemented or enforced by Christianity, as to vindi- 
cate Christianity by its moral and practical results. The 
honored and lamented Christian lawyer, so long a member 
of this Board of Trust, whose earnest thinking and liberal 
purpose gave the first impulse to this organization and en- 
dowment, (I refer to the late Stephen Colwell, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia,) whose unexecuted plan has been in more than full 
measure carried out by his family, looked mainly to the ex- 
hibition here of a Christian Social Science—Christianity in 
its bearings on human society, on political economy, and the 
manifold civil and social relations on which Christianity has 
so deep and mighty and benignant a work to accomplish. 
What Christianity has done for man’s secular welfare, and 
what lies in its purpose and power to do, will fall within the 
scope of this part of the course. And a third series of lec- 
tures will take up, in such order and proportion as may from 
timeto time seem best, the defense of our holy faith against 
all those forms of speculation and science which would put 
this faith under the ban of reason. Never were there more 
than now of “imaginations and high things,” that in the 
name of reason “exalt themselves against the knowledge of 
God ;” these are in our warfare, as Saint Paul depicts it, to 
be “ cast down.” 

It will commend itself, I am sure, to all who cherish an in- 
terest in this seminary, as it has to the liberal donors to this 
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foundation, that the chair should bear the name of the re- 
vered father whose presence and whose spirit have been 
from the first so great a power here. The precise objects 
contemplated in this department are objects with which his 

name has been in our Churches, our Christian homes, and 
our literary institutions, very closely identified. Far beyond 
the bounds of his particular ecclesiastical connection, Chris- 
tian Evidences and Moral Philosophy have made the name of 
Archibald Alexander a household word. 

Humanly and historically we might desire no better aus- 
pices than the memories and sympathies thus engaged for 
us, and the encouragement afforded by the prompt and gener- 
ous liberality of the friends who have added this endowment 
to the other resources of the Seminary. But our trust is in 
the Lord our God, and in this blessed faith of his Gospel, 
which has not stood all the tests of the past to be found in 
the utmost future trial, a spider’s web to trusting simplicity, 
a bane to any part or any interest of humanity, the crowning 
offense of earth against heaven. 


ArT. Il.—THE THEOLOGY FOR OUR AGE AND COUNTRY. 
By Pamir Scuarr, D.D, Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


Christian Theology is the science of the Christian re- 
ligion, or the knowledge of God, of man, and of their 
mutual relation under its threefold aspect of original union, 
subsequent separation on account of sin, and reunion or re- 
conciliation by Jesus Christ the God-Man and Saviour of 
mankind. It is the noblest of sciences. It surpasses other 
sciences in proportion as the Bible, its text-book, excels 
other books, and as religion, its object, towers above the sec- 
ular concerns of man. It is occupied with the deepest pro- 
blems which can challenge the attention of an immortal 
mind. The boundless wealth of God’s revelation, of God’s 
word, of God’s plan of salvation, the spiritual experience of 
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God’s people in all ages, creation, sin and redemption, life, 
death and eternity, things past, things present and things to 
come, all that can purify, ennoble, adorn and perfect human 
character in this world, the mysteries of the world to come, 
with endless bliss and endless woe, the origin, progress and 
triumph of Christ’s kingdom till the final consummation, 
when God shall be all in all :—these are the sublime themes 
of theology, ever fresh and ever new, and carrying in them- 
selves their own best reward. 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY. 


“Theology, like the kingdom of Christ itself, has grown up 
from small beginnings to such magnitude that its thorough 
study, exclusive of the necessary preparation by a general 
literary and classical training, demands now several of the 
best years in a man’s life. And the more we explore its sa- 
cred domain, the more we find out how little we know, and 
how imperfectly we comprehend. Superficial knowledge alone 
begets conceit, thorough knowiedge makes humble. But one 
drop from the ocean of divine wisdom is better than rivers of 
worldly pleasure. 

The whole field of divinity is best divided into four depart- 
ments: Exegetical Theology, Historical Theology, Systematic 
Theology, and Practical Theology. 

EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Exegetical Theology, or Biblical Literature, has for its ob- 
ject the study and exposition of the Book of books, the Book of 
God for all ages and for all mankind. This branch of theology 
embraces, besides Exegesis proper, Sacred Philology, Biblical 
Archxology, Biblical Criticism, Introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments or a Literary History of the Bible,and Biblical 
Theology, in the modern technical sense, that is, a systematic, 
organic view of the Bible religion in its doctrinal and ethical 
aspects. Here is a vast field inviting new laborers from year 
to year. For the Bible, far from losing its charm, is growing 
richer and more interesting with every attempt to explore its 
mines of wisdom and comfort. One commentary seems only 
to create a demand for another and better one ; and thus the 
Church will continue preaching and expounding the same 
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Word of life to ever-enlarging congregations to the end of 
time. 
HistoricaL THEOLOGY. 


Historical Theology, or Church History, traces the origin 
and progress of Christ’s kingdom, which is not of this world 
but above the world, and in the world, delivering it from 
the power of sin and death, and transforming it from within 
slowly and surely by the force of truth and holiness. 

Church History is a continuous illustration of the twin para- 
bles of the mustard seed which developes to a mighty tree, 
and the leaven which is to pervade the whole lump of human- 
ity. It is the most important and most interesting part of 
general history. For the world at large is governed in the in- 
terest of Christianity. Secular history is but a John the Bap- 
tist pointing to Him who was before him, and decreasing, that 
Christ may increase. The noble language and literature of 
Greece, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the conquest of 
Alexander, the arms and laws of Rome, were tributary to the 
first coming of Christ, as much as the theocracy of the Jews. 
And so will all the movements, commotions and revolutions of 
modern history prepare the way for the final triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom over the whole earth. History is the epos 
of God, Church History the epos of Christ. All human fac- 
tors and even the Satanic agencies are ruled and overruled by 
the Divine factor to the glory of God. 

Historical Theology is, next to the Bible, the richest book 
of life and devotion and inexhaustible in lessons of wisdom. 
It embraces the whole outward and inward life and experience 
of the Church from the beginning to the present time, the 
history of missions and persecutions, of doctrines and here- 
sies, of government and discipline, of worship and ceremonies, 
of Christian charity and philanthropy, in short, all that is of 
abiding interest and that has contributed to produce the pre- 
sent state of Christian civilization. So vast and various is the 
field of ecclesiastical history, that one single branch alone—as 
the life of Christ or the Apostolic Age, or the reformation of 
the sixteenth century—is sufficient to occupy years of earnest 
research. 
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SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

Systematic or Speculative Theology reflects, in organic 
unity and completeness, the present consciousness, life and 
condition of Christendom, as the result of its past history. It 
comprehends Apologetics, Dogmatics, Polemics, Symbolics, 
Ethics and Statistics. 

Apologetics defends Christianity, as the perfect religion of 
God for all mankind, against the attacks of infidelity whether 
Jewish or heathen or nominally Christian, whether they pro- 
ceed from philosophy, or criticism, or natural science. 

Dogmatics is a scientific unfolding of the doctrinal system 
of Christianity from the Bible and Christian consciousness, 
and in harmony with true reason as enlightened by revelation. 

Polemics or Controversial Theology has to deal with the 
inner doctrinal differences of Christendom, and has of late 
assumed a more dignified, less sectarian and more catholic 
character, under a new name which includes Irenics as well as 
Polemics. This is Symbolics, the science of creeds, or com- 
parative dogmatics, which discusses the doctrinal peculiarities 
of the different denominations as laid down in their authori- 
tative symbols or confessions; calmly weighing their argu- 
ments, refuting the errors, and pointing out the way to har- 
mony in the future. 

Christian Ethics is a scientific exhibition of Christian life 
as emanating from, and aiming to imitate, the sinless perfec- 
tion of the life of Christ. 

Statistics is a description of the present social status of 
Christendom, in its various branches, Greek, Latin and Pro- 
testant, with an account of their numerical strength, their 
polity, goverment and administration, forms of worship, living 
institutions and Christian activity. 

PracTicaL THEOLOGY. 

Practical Theology, with its various branches of Homiletics, 
Catechetics, Poimenics (commonly called Pastoral Theology), 
Liturgics and Theory of Church Government, looks to the fu- 
ture from the experience of the past. It connects the theory 
of religion with its practice, the science of theology with the 
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life of the congregation, the Professor’s chair with the Pas- 
tor’s pulpit, the Seminary with the Church. 

In this department, the mature results of Exegetical, His 
torical, and Systematic Divinity, are made available for the 
edification of the children of God, through the duties and 
cares of the gospel ministry. And this process will go on till 
the whole world is filled with the glory of Christ. 


THEOLOGY AND THE MINISTRY. 

From the nature and extent of theology we may form an es- 
timate of the importance of the ministry for which it pre- 
pares. I pity the young man who thinks and talks of sacri- | 
fices he is making, and honor he is conferring on the Church, 
by devoting himself to the clerical profession. God has no 
need of our poor, feeble services. God rather bestows the 
highest honor upon us by accepting us as candidates for the 
stewardship of the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. What 
can be more honorable, more glorious, than the calling for 
which the eternal Son of God himself came in the flesh, and 
to which the purest and noblest of men, the teachers and 
benefactors of mankind, have devoted their lives? There is, 
indeed, as the great Augustin says, “ nothing more wretched, 
mournful and damnable in the eyes of God than the ministry, 
if it be sought from impure motives, and administered in an 
impure spirit;” but there is also, he adds, “nothing more 
blessed in the eyes of God, if the battle be fought in the 
manner enjoined by our Captain.” 

The demands upon the ministry are now higher than ever. 
Ministers ought to be the purest, the noblest, the most useful 
and charitable of men. They ought to be in the front rank 
of the civilization of the age, take the lead in all true progress, 
and maintain the supremacy of religion in the highest walks 
of learning and literature. 

Tae Srupy or THEOoLoey. 

The character of Theology suggests the proper spirit and 
best method of its study. 

As a science, Theology must be studied like every other 
science, with the application of all our cognitive faculties. 
Its vast treasures of knowledge from the Bible and the history 
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of Christianity, in all its forms and phases, can only be appro- 
priated by memory, and arranged by judgment; its deep and 
intricate problems demand close and earnest thinking. It 
opens a field for the service of every mental power, and 
touches at all points on other branches of human learning 
and literature, as ancient and modern philology, geography, 
history, philosophy, geology, astronomy, music, poetry and 
the fine arts in their relation to worship. 

But as a sacred and spiritual science, based on a divine re- 
velation and concerned with the eternal interests of man, 
theology should be studied spiritually as well as intellectually, 
devoutly as well as thoughtfully, on the knees as well as be- 
hind the desk. On its portals we read the inscriptions: Pro- 
cul abeste profant. Sancta sancte tractanda. Ovatio, meditatio, 
tentatio faciunt theclogum. Only those who are pure in heart 
have the promise to see God. The impure will always walk 
in darkness, or worship idols. 

To make God simply an object of philosophical speculation, 
and logical analysis, is irreverent and profane, and leads to 
serious error. God is first and last an object of adoration 
and love. He is sought and found by meditation and prayer 
rather than by ratiocination. Hence the oldadage: Bene orasse 
est bene studuisse. It has been said that while human things 
must be known before they can be admired and loved, divine 
things must be loved in order to be known. 

FalrH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


With equal propriety we must require faith as a condition 
of knowledge. The greatest theological genius of the nine- 
teenth century has adopted the motto of Anselm and 
Augustin: Fides preecedit intellectum. How can we know 
God unless we believe Him to exist? And how can we enter 
into the depths of His character without boundless confi- 
dence and trust in his perfections? We must, then, first 
spirituaily apprehend and appropriate the divine objects be- 
fore we can intellectually comprehend and understand them. 
Faith is the pioneer in all great undertakings. Faith in 
ideas guided Plato in his lofty speculations ; faith in the ex- 
istence of a new world led Columbus to the discovery o 
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it; faith produced the Reformation and sustained its leaders 
in their trials ; without faith the art of printing and other 
modern inventions would be unknown. 

But as pistis precedes gnosis, so on the other hand pistis 
necessarily leads to gnosis. The same great divines who gave 
precedence to faith over knowledge, laid down the correspond- 
ent principle : Credo ut intelligam, I believe in order that I may 
understand. Faith is the most fruitful mother of knowledge. 
The philosophical principle of Cartesius, De omnibus dubi- 
tandum est, may apply to the functions of rigid historical 
criticism or legal investigation, but it is false of constructive 
science. Theology certainly is not born of the barren womb 
of skepticism or indifferentism to truth, but out of the virgin 
soil of faith in God, and love to God and man. In the 
plerophoria or full assurance of faith, the theologian may 
boldly climb the giddy heights and descend to the hidden 
depths of speculation and research, without a misgiving as 
to the result. Bible truth is fire-proof against the attacks of 
an infidel science and philosophy falsely so-cailed. Our 
understanding of the Bible may be wrong and need rectifica- 
tion, from time to time, by the progress of knowledge or new 
discoveries ; but the Bible is no more responsible for the 
mistakes of translators and commentators than the book of 
nature for the false and contradictory hypotheses of scien- 
tists. 

Faith and knowledge, revelation and reason, emanate 
from the same source, and must return to the same source ; 
they agree in principle and aim, as God agrees with himself, 
who gave them both, and claims them for his service. It is 
only asuperficial taste of philosophy and science, according 
to Bacon, that may lead away from God, fully exhausted 
they lead back to Him. The more thoroughly we know any 
object, the more nearly we approach the truth, and the 
nearer we get to the truth, the closer we get to God, who 
is the source and centre of all truth. ; 


THEOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The aim of the theological student should be to cultivate 
the heart as well as the head, to grow in grace as he grows 
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in knowledge, and to make his attainments profitable to his 
fellow-men. The blending of intellectual and moral strength, 
of profound learning and devoted piety, constitute a theologi- 
eal character. 

Such a theologian is a power and a blessing to this gener- 
ation. Such were the best among the fathers, the chief 
schoolmen and mystics, the reformers, and the leading di- 
vines of the Protestant churches, who, though dead, still 
speak words of life, and stimulate to noble thoughts and 
deeds. Itis well for the student to keep constantly before his 
eyes those truly great and good men who shine as burning 
lights on the pages of the Greek, Latin, and Evangelical 
Churches. 

It is still better to aspire, after the apostolic examples, 
from whom an Athanasius and Augustin, a Chrysostom and 
Jerome, an Anselm and Bernard, a Luther and Calvin, have 
derived their inspiration. Look at St. Paul, who was at once 
the deepest thinker, the noblest character and the most suc- 
cessful missionary. Remember St. John, the evangelist and 
seer, who was first and emphatically called the “ theologian,” 
who studied at the bosom of the Theos-Logos, and saw deeper 
and with purer heart than mortal ever did before or since, 
as the mediwval hymnist so inimitably expresses it : 


‘* Volat avis sine meta, 
Quo nec vates nec propheta 
Evolavit altiu. 
Tam implenda quam impleta 
Numquam vidit tot secreta 
Purus homo purius,” 


But best and most of all, let us ever look to Christ, the 
great Captain of our salvation, the Revealer of God, the 
Wisest of the wise, the Purest of the pure, the Holiest of 
the holy. Conformity to His blessed image, imitation of His 
perfect example in His mission of love and good will towards 
mankind, should be the highest aim and ambition of the theo- 
logical student. A Christ-like theology and ministry is the 
first and last necessity to the Church and to the world. 

Epocus ofr THEOLOGY. 

Every age and nation must produce its own theology, for 

its peculiar wants and use. We have no right to live off the 
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inheritance of the past; we must make it our own, and enrich 
it by the fruits of our exertions. 

The ancient Greek Church is the mother of ecumenical or- 
thodoxy ; she elaborated the fundamental dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Person of Christ, as laid down in the Apos- 
tles’, Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds. 

The Latin Church devoted her strength to the problems 
of anthropology, and her noblest offspring is the Augustinian 
theology, with its profound views and experiences of sin and 
grace. 

The Schoolmen of the middle ages formalized, analyzed. 
and systematized the doctrines of the Fathers, and showed 
the harmony of revelation and reason ; while the Mystics of 
the same period insisted on a theology of the heart and in- 
ward spiritual experience. 

With the Reformation was born evangelical theology, from 
the fresh fountain of the Scriptures, and in heroic conflict. 
with the errors of Romanism. Since that time soteriology 
and the subjective side of Christianity inits bearing upon 
the character and comfort of the individual believer have re- 
ceived more attention than ever before. Kliefoth thinks that 
ecclesiology and eschatology will come next and last; but 
the burning questions just now are, Christology in its histor- 
ical aspects, and Bibliology in its relation to modern criti- 
cism and science. 

In our age, Germany is the most fertile field for the culti- 
vation of scientific theology,and is making invaluable additions 
to the stores of Biblical literature,and Church history. In con- 
flict with modern Rationalism there has grown up a new type of 
evangelical theology, more critical, liberal and comprehen- 
sive than the older forms of orthodoxy, which preceded the era 
of skepticism. There is no doubt that even Rationalism, 
bad and destructive as it was in its immediate effects, did 
good service in investigating the natural and human aspects 
of the Bible ; but instead of overthrowing, as was the inten- 
tion, the belief in its supernatural and divine character, it 
has only supplemented this belief and furnished a broader. 
foundation for it. For the written word of God, like Christ, 
the personal Word, is theanthropic in origin, nature and aim, 
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and can only be fully understood and appreciated under this 
two-fold character. ‘The mystery of revelation is God mani- 
fest in flesh, and the mystery of Christian life is a heavenly 
treasure in an earthly vessel. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGY. 


The time has now fully come for America to produce her 
own distinctive theology, not indeed in selfish and conceited 
isolation, but in organic union with the Catholic theology of 
evangelical Christendom throughout the world. Firmly 
rooted and grounded iu the Scriptures, and in the wisdom 
and experience of eighteen Christian centuries, American 
theology should mark a new era in the progressive develop- 

. ment of the Church—a development, not of the divine truth 
itself, which is perfect and unchangeable, but of the human 
apprehension and application of the truth as it is in Christ 
and his Gospel. For all legitimate and normal progress in 
theology and religion is simply a growth in Christ, “inwhom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” in whom 
the whole fulness of the Godhead, and the whole fulness of 
manhood, without sin, dwell in perfect harmony forever. 

American theology, in its first phase, belongs to the Re- 
formed type and is connected with Calvinism through the 
medium of English Puritanism. It was born in a powerful 
revival of religion toward the middle of the last century. It 
may be dated from the profound and devout speculations of 
the pure and venerable Jonathan Edwards and his successors, 
who manfully grappled with problems of Christian metaphys- 
ics. Since then, the immense growth of our conutry, and the 
recent importation of the vast treasures of European learning, 
have vastly expanded our horizon, opened new avenues of 
thought and research, and stimulated the native zeal to ori- 
ginal contributions in Biblical literature. We may say tha 
all the intellectual and moral forces necessary for a new 
chapter in the history of sacred letters, are already at work or 
fast maturing among us. 

Our age is not, strictly speaking, a theological age. Theo- 
logy is no more the all-absorbing and all-controlling science, 

as it was from the fourth down to the seventeenth century. 
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Mathematics, and the natural sciences, the mechanical and 
useful arts, trade and politics, have grown to vast dimensions, 
and invite genius and talent into newchannels. The morbid 
passion for sudden wealth and power, for extravagance and 
vain show, is a fertile breeder of dishonesty and corruption, 
and a serious check upon those ideal tendencies and pursuits 
which, after all, constitute the true nobility and abiding glory 
of man. 

But, on the other hand, our age and country are remarka- 
ble for energy, enterprise, liberality and zeal in the cause of 
general education, and afford unusual facilities for the ex- 
change and spread of ideas and literary productions. 

We have, indeed, no such venerable and well-appointed in- 
stitutions as the great universities of Europe with their scores 
of distinguished scholars, complete libraries, antiquarian and 
artistic collections—the growth of many centuries. Most of 
our teachers, moreover, are too much distracted by extraneous 
cares and practical duties incident upon the youth of our in- 
stitutions, while the university professors of Europe can de- 
vote that single and undivided attention to their scholastic 
calling which is necessary to the highest efficiency in any 
department. 

Yet we enjoy, on the other hand, certain advantages even 
over good old Europe for the cultivation of sacred learning in 
harmony with the highest religious and moral interests of 
the race. 

THE VoLuntary PRINCIPLE. 

In the first place, our peaceful separation of Church and 
State, by throwing Christianity upon the voluntary principle 
of self-support and self-government, tends to develop a de- 
gree of individual interest and liberality for the promotion 
of religious and theological objects, far greater than exists in 
those countries where the people are accustomed to look to 
government for support. Considering the youth of our 
country, it is astonishing how much has been done already 
without aid from government and princes. Theological sem- 
inaries have been multiplied all over the land, and many a 
plain layman has immortalized himself by more than princely 
donations, which will perpetuate his influence for good to 
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the end of time. A noble rivalry exists among different de- 
nominations to excel each other in zeal for the training of an 
able and efficient ministry, which shall make this magnifi- 
cent country—the richest inheritance ever given to man—Im- 
manuel’s land for all time to come. 

Our voluntary system, moreover, discourages the study for 
the ministry from any other than the proper motives of love 
to Christ and to immortal souls, and keeps from its ranks the 
large number of those who, in state-churches, pursue theo- 
logy, like an ordinary profession, for a mere living, and thus 
degrade and paralyze the sacred ministry. Professors and 
ministers, who disbelieve the very truths which they are ap- 
pointed to teach and to preach, and who labor to destroy the 
Church which they ought to build up, could fortunately not 
maintain themselves in our country. Such men find here 
more congenial occupation in the folds of secular science, 
politics, and commerce. 

This state of things ought to secure to us a theology more 
pure, more Scriptural, more free from error and more in sym- 
pathy with the religious life of the people, than in countries 
where professors and ministers are officers of the State as 
well as of the Church, and are elected for theoretical quali- 
fications, with little or no reference to the soundness of their 
views, and the motives of their hearts. 

COMBINATION OF EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN RESOURCES. 

Another great advantage is our ready access to the literary 
treasures of all nations, with a willingness to learn from all. 
Continental divines rarely know and notice English or 
American works; they are better acquainted with the re- 
motest past in the east, than with that living Christianity 
west of their hovizon. English divines, with honorable ex- 
ceptions, are insular, self-sufficient, and much controlled by 
the spirit of caste, which separates “ Churchmen ” from “ Dis- 
senters”’ and “ Dissenters” from “‘ Churchmen.” 

Our cosmopolitan composition as a nation, to which also 
in this sense may be applied the motto £ pluribus unum, 
tends to beget a more catholic and liberal spirit and disposi- 
tion. Every book of note which appears in Great Britain, 
whether it proceed from the Church of England, or the 
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and return well-stored with the latest advances of Continental 
science. 

The blending of strong English common-sense and rever- 
ence for holy things, with German learning and persever- 
ance, infused with the freshness and vigor of American life, 
ought to produce a higher order of theology than either 
England or Germany alone can give us. Ours is the fault if 
we do not improve, under such advantages, upon the past 
and the present. We must retain all that is good in the 
theology and religion of the Anglo-Saxon race, which, I verily 
believe, is more deeply imbued with the spirit and power of 
Christianity than any other people ; but on this solid found- 
tion we may build a majestic temple unto the Lord, with 
precious stones from all the nations of Europe, and every 
age of Christian civilization. 


CoMMINGLING OF DENOMINATIONS. 

Finally, we have among us nearly all the historical types 
of Christianity in living representation on a basis of equality » 
before the law, and with unrestrained liberty of action. The 
national churches, which in Europeare separated by geograph- 
ical and political boundaries, and the difference of language, are 
here brought into direct contact and social intercommunion. 
In the same town we find the various churches of the Con- 
tinental and. British Reformation, with all the life, vigor and 
progressive spirit which characterize the genius of Protest- 
antism, as well as the Roman Catholic with her ancient tra- 
ditions, compact organization, mysterious worship and ex- 
travagant claims. Only the Eastern or Greek Church, the 
oldest of all, has as yet scarcely a name in this young west- 
ern country. 

This coéxistence and social commingling of the different 
phases of Christianity, each representing a peculiar set of 
ideas and a correspondent mission, must facilitate a thorough 
acquaintance, remove many prejudices, and foster a spirit of 
large-hearted Christian liberality and charity. It is said that 
distance lends enchantment to the view, while familiarity 
breeds contempt. But the best persons and things improve 
upon acquaintance. In our land, if anywhere on God’s earth, 
is a field for actualizing the idea of Christian union, which 
3 
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shall gather into one the best elements from all ages and 
branches of Christ’s kingdom. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Union among Christians is becoming more and more an 
imperative necessity if they are to conquer in the great con- 
flict with infidelity and anti-Christ. 

“ United we stand, divided we fall,” is an old and well-tried 
maxim. “ Divide and conquer,” has always been the policy 
of a successful enemy. “ When bad men combine,” said one 
of the wisest of British statesmen, “ the good must associate, 
else they will fall one by one an unpitied sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle.” ‘This is as true of religion as of poli- 
ics. 

But union is not to be sought merely as a means to an end 
and for the temporary purpose of gaining a victory over a 
foe. It is to be sought for its own sake, and as a lasting 
good; it is an essential attribute, and will be its crowning 
glory and joy of.the church. 

Christian union cannot be enforced or artificially manufac- 
tured. It must grow spontaneously from the soil of Christian 
freedom. It must proceed from the mighty Spirit of God, 
which is a spirit of communion. It must rest on the vital 
union of individual believers with Christ. The closer Chris- 
tians are united to Christ, their living head, the closer they 
will be united to each other. 

Union is no dead uniformity, but implies variety and 
full developement of .all the various types of Christian 
doctrine and discipline as far as they are founded 
on constitutional differences, made and intended by God 
himself, and as far as they are supplementary rather than 
contradictory. It does not require an amalgamation of ex- 
sting organizations into one, but may exist with their perfect 
independence in their own spheres of labor. It is as far re- 
moved from indifference to denominational distinctions, as 
from sectarian bigotry and exclusiveness. It is quite consis- 
tent with loyalty to that particular branch of Christ’s king- 
dom with which we are connected by birth, regeneration or 
providential call. The Church of God on earth is a spiritual 
house with many stories, and each story has many apart- 
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ments ; to be in this house at all, we must occupy a particu- 
lar room, which we are bound to keep in order and adorn 
with the flowers of Christian graces. But what should hin- 
der us to live on the best terms of courtesy and friendship 
with our neighbors and brethren who occupy different apart- 
ments in the same temple of God, who love and worship the 
same Christ, who pray and labor as earnestly as we for the 
glory of our common Master and the salvation of souls, and 
with whom we expect to spend an endless eternity in the 
many mansions of heaven? Why should we not bless those 
whom God blesses, why not rejoice in the prosperity of their 
works, though they bear a different name and pursue a dif- 
ferent method ? 

Let Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Lutherans, Dutch and German Reformed, and 
all other Christians, of whatever name, be true to their time- 
honored standards of faith and practice, honestly fulfill their 
own mission, and do as much good as they can in their own 
way—there is abundant room for usefulness for them all in 
this vast and ever-expanding field of labor—only let them dis- 
own and abhor the selfish, narrow and uncharitable spirit of 
sectarian exclusiveness ; let them subordinate their denomina- 
tional peculiarities to the general interests of Christ’s king- 
dom ; let them cheerfully and thankfully recognize Christ’s 
image in all its reflections, rejoice in the conversion of every 
soul, no matter by whose instrumentality it is brought about, 
and lend a helping hand to every effort to spread the glory of 
Him who died for all and liveth evermore. Let our motto be: 

Ohristianus sum: nihil Christiani a me alinum puto. Let us act 
on the maxim: Jn necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas. ‘ 

There are, indeed, differences which can never be recon- 
ciled ; of two contradictory propositions one must be false and 
resisted to theend. Between truth and error, between God 
and Belial. between Christ and anti-Christ there can be no 
compromise. Here is room for manly warfare, for Christian 
polemics—even for martyrdom, if necessary. 

But there are other differences which involve no contradic- 
tion and represent only the various aspects of one and the 
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same truth. Such were the differences among the Apostles. 
Paul and James and Peter and John differed widely in their 
temper, their mental constitution, and their mode of viewing 
and stating the truths of the Gospel ; and yet they were one 
in Christ, and their variations help to swell the harmony of 
inspired teaching. So most of the differences which divide 
the various creeds of orthodox Christendom, point to a higher 
unity and admit of an ultimate reconciliation in a more com- ° 
prehensive conception of Christianity in its totality and com- 
pleteness. We must remember that divine truth is too vast 
and too comprehensive for one mind or even for one denomi- 
nation to be apprehended and set forth in all its fulness. We 
must remember that there is an important distinction be- 
tween theological and religious differences. The deeper we 
penetrate into the intricate mysteries of theology, the more 
liberal and charitable we ought to become towards those who 
view the same truths in a different light. Such liberality is 
perfectly compatible with strong, positive convictions and an 
uncompromising attitude towards real error. 

It is the noble mission of a truly evangelical catholic the- 
ology to study the lineaments of Christ’s sinless physiognomy 
in all his disciples, to acknowledge the merits of his humblest 
followers, to collect the fragments of truth from every age and 
denomination, to unite them into a living and beautiful whole, 
and thus to prepare the reign of peace, when Christians of every 
name shall see eye to eye, and beat heart in heart, and gather 
in common adoration around Him who is the divine solution 
of all human problems, the harmony of all discords, the Alpha 
and Omega of theology. 


PRESBYTERIAN REUNION. 

The recent reunion of the Old and New School branches of 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States is one of the 
most remarkable and hopeful events in American Church 
history. It furnishes a practical evidence of the possibility not 
only of Christian but even of ecclesiastical and organic union, 
and a refutation of the slander that Protestantism tends only 
to division and dissolution. This reunion was no compromise be- 
tween truth and error ; itinvolved no sacrifice of principle or 
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honor; it was not the work of human policy or design; it cannot 
be traced to any individual agency ; it was evidently brought 
about by the Holy Sprit of God, who seized the minds and 
hearts of ministers and laymen, made them forget the 
bitterness of a thirty years’ theological war, and melted them 
together in true Christian harmony. The meeting in Phila- 
delphia which inaugurated the movement, and the one in 
Pittsburg which brought it to a happy consummation, breathed 
a truly pentecostal spirit, and commanded the admiration of 
Christians of all denominations. 

Presbyterianism, thus consolidated, far from becoming more 
sectarian, is all the more catholic and liberal towards sister 
churches. The success of this reunion justifies the hope of 
similar movements among kindred branches of the Protestant 
family. It is time for allunnecessary and useless divisions to 
pass away. Let the larger bodies which have a historic 
mission to fulfil, and can work better in separate organization, 
remain distinct, but let them at least publicly recognize each 
other and cultivate a spirit of Christian friendship and love. 

We do not even despair of an ultimate union of evangelical 
Protestantism with evangelical Catholicism, although they are 
now further apart than ever; but this must be preceded 
by a universal humiliation and repentance, and by a de- 
struction of Popery, which claims to be infallible and there- 
fore irreformable, and holds the catholic truths in bondage, 
making “the word of God of none effect by the traditions of 
men.”* Then, but nottill then, may be realized the dream of a 
Johannean Church of love that shall exclude all defects of the 
Petrine Church of authority and the Pauline Church of free- 
dom, and melt the excellences of both into a higher unity. 
Out of the fiercest struggle comes the greatest victory, and 
out of the loudest discord the finest harmony. May God 
speed the universal pentecost and agape of His one Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 





* The “ Old Catholic” movement now in progress in Germany and Switzer- 
land, by breaking loose from the tyranny of Rome, may prepare the way for a 
better understanding between Catholicism and Protestantism. Popery has 
overreached itself in the late Vatican Council, and roused the conscience of 
the more serious and thinking portion of Romanists to a determined opposi- 
sition, the results of which no one can forsee. 
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THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Gentlemen of the Board of Directors: 

I have given you an imperfect sketch of the nature and aim 
of theology, as demanded by the age and country in which 
we live. 

In the spirit of this address I expect, with the help of 
God, to labor in the professorship to which your confidence 
has called me. The branches of instruction assigned me are 
supplementary to other departments, which have grown to 
such dimensions as to require additional force for thorough 
cultivation. They embrace Apologetics, Symbolics and Po- 
lemics, Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, and Theological 
Encyclopedia, in connection with Methodology and Bibliography 
Some of these branches are new in our Seminaries, but 
will no doubt soon become essential in all, as they have 
been long since in the older institutions of Europe. 

My knowledge of the Union Seminary dates from the day 
of my arrival in America, twenty-seven years ago, when I 
became personally acquainted with the late Dr. Robinson— 
then the only American scholar of European reputation. 
Coming from the University of Berlin, in obedience to a call 
from the German Reformed Church, and being furnished with 
messages of friendship from Ritter and Neander, whom he 
esteemed as the greatest and best men he had ever seen, I 
was most cordially welcomed by Dr. Robinson and his cul- 
tivated wife to the land of my adoption, and from that time to 
the day of his death, I enjoyed his friendship.* 

Dr. Robinson—the first critical explorer of the Holy Land 
—this “fifth Gospel,” — by his teaching and invaluable 
contributions to Biblical Literature, shaped the scholastic 
character and mission of the Union Seminary. His colleague, 
the venerable Dr. Skinner, one of the purest, humblest, and 
holiest men I ever knew, who has but recently been taken from 
us in unbroken vigor of body and mind at the rare age of four 
score years, impressed upon the Seminary the stamp of his own 
deep-toned piety and spirituality. Their memories will ever 
be sacredly cherished in the Churches of America. 





*T have given my estimate of Dr. Robinson in a biographical article in 
Herzog’s Encyclopaedia, vol. xx. pp, 577-581. 
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Of the living, I will only say that I consider it an honor and 
a privilege to labor as a colleague with such Christian gentle- 
men and scholars as the Directors and Professors of the Union 
Seminary. 

I like the name of the institution ; it indicates the peaceful 
} spirit and aim of its founders at a time when the odium theo- 
logicum was raging through the land and rending the Church. 
It anticipated, as it effectively helped to bring about, the 
happy reunion of the two branches of Presbyterianism ; and 
it may prove a prophecy of other and larger union movements ; 
in the churches of Christ. The past history of the Seminary, = 
its evangelical and Catholic spirit, its metropolitan position a 
and advantages, point to a great and noble future. You have 
it in your power to make it at once, and without dispute, the 
first school of sacred learning on this Western Continent, 
whither “the course of empire takes its way,” and to extend 
its usefulness through all Christian and heathen lands. 

“Art is long; time is short.” 

Let us redeem our time, which is more precious than gold 
> and silver. May we all be found faithful to our trust, and win the 
crown, to lay it at the feet of Him who alone, by his grace, 
can “ work in us both to will and to do, of his good pleasure.” 
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Arr. IIL—THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


By Rev. Tuomas Croskeky, Londonderry, Ircland. 


The zealous and aggressive sect known as the Plymouth 
Brethren, though deriving its formal origin from the present 
century, is in reality only a stronger development of a pecu- 
liar separatist tendency which has often before appeared in 
the history of the Church. It represents among existing de- 
nominations a system of pure ecclesiastical communism, with 
a theology in the main evangelical but spoiled by Antinomian 
and Socinian elements, and a theory as to the dispensation of 
truth mainly borrowed from the Millenarians. The aim of 
the Brethren is to “ gather churches out of churches ;” to dis- 
integrate all existing bodies by opening a door in each, not 
for the exit of the faithless and false-hearted, but of the pious 
and the good; and, accordingly, they prowl unceasingly round 
all our churches, seeking to reap where they have not sown, 
and leaving to the denominations generally the exclusive priv- 
ilege of evangelizmg the masses. Thus, their position in 
Christendom is one of peculiar and painful isolation, eschew- 
ing, as they do, all evangelical brotherhood and coéperation, 
and repudiating the Evangelical Alliance itself as asin against 
the Holy Ghost, because it is based upon stereotyped separa- 
tions. Yet, Plymouth Brethrenism has had a remarkable de- 
velopment during the forty years of its existence. It is a sys- 
tem extremely plausible in its statements, apparently opposed 
to error of every kind, affecting an extreme biblical exactness 
in its statement of truth, and a concurrent dislike for theolog- 
ical systems, with a very marked contempt for commentators 
and usage. Its view of the Church isa society of men “gath- 
ered to the name of Jesus,” who give such positive evidence 
of conversion as satisfy all the rest, and in which all the mem- 
bers are teachers as well as saints. They believe that it is 
their privilege to offer a fuller gospel and a straighter road to 
peace than the so-called churches, that they have been led 
into a deeper and more spiritual interpretation of the Bible, 
and that their idea of Christian liberty, so different from the 
Judaic spirit of the received orthodoxy, is fitted to throw a 
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new gladsomeness over life, and to impart a new certitude to 
Christian experience. 

In offering to describe the history and doctrines of the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, we deem it necessary, in the first instance, to 
state that there is hardly a single doctrine in their system of 
theology—(for, however they may forswear the Christian sci- 
ence of the churches, they can not do without a system of their 
own)-—that we can not find in the published works of the Anti- 
monian controyersialists of the Cromwellian age. Even 
earlier, we find Martin Luther exclaiming, “May God, in His 
mercy, save us from a church where there are none but 
saints!” It was John Agricola, a townsman of his own, 
whose name was chiefly identified with Antinomianism in the 
sixteenth century ; and any history of the Reformation will 
tell to what fearful lengths it was carried by Minzer and the 
Anabaptist prophets of Zwickau. But, during the period of 
the English Commonwealth, it shot up into portentous pro- 
portions. The Rev. Thomas Edwards, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, published in 1846 an extraordinary account—Antino- 
mian errors, blasphemies and crotchets, to the number of 
nearly three hundred, under the name of “Gangrena;” and 
we have only to turn to Gataker’s ‘“God’s Eye on His Israel,” 
against the Antinomians, to Robert Baillie’s “ Dissuasive from 
the Errors of the Time,” against the Brownists and Chiliasts, 
to Wells’ “Rise, Reign and Downfall of the Familists” in 
New England, and to the works of Rutherford, Baxter, Hall 
Brinsley and the Assembly Divines for the most masterly 
dissertations upon all this class of errors. Crisp and Salt- 
marsh were two of the most enlightened and original mem- 
bers of the Antinomian party, but with little of that practical 
exaggeration which carried so many of their school into the 
wildest excesses of opinion. We find from the “Gangrena” 
that such opinions as the following were rife in London and 
the provinces: That the moral law is of no use at all to be- 
lievers, that it is no rule for believers to walk by, that all 
saints have the right of ministry, that the doctrine of repent- 
ance is a soul-destroying doctrine, that believers are justified 
from eternity, that God’s children are not to pray for the par- 
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don of their sins, that sanctification is imputed and super- 
sedes all personal and progressive holiness, that believers 
have nothing to do in the way of keeping themselves from sin‘ 
for God must look to them if He will, that they are no more 
bound to observe the Lord’s Day than any other day, that it 
is unlawful for saints to join in receiving the Lord’s supper, or 
to join in prayer where wicked men are present, or to pray 
with any of the wicked, and that wicked or unregenerate men 
ought not to pray at all. It illustrates the curious periodicity 
of religious opinion that, though considerable diversities exist 
among the Plymouth Brethren upon minor points, we have 
exactly enumerated a number of their leading views from this 
ancient Commonwealth volume. 

The revival of religion in the eighteenth century was the 
signal for the reappearance of Antinomianism in remarkable 
strength and audacity. The leading churchmen and dissent- 
ers of that age, Whitefield, Romaine, Newton, Scott, Fuller, 
Hall and Ryland, had all to grapple with it in fearless conflict. 
But in England it assumed no separate denominational exist- 
ence, merely becoming an element of deep and anxious dis- 
turbance within the churches. It was in Scotland that it first 
acted upon its separatist principles and formed itself into the 
Sandemanian sect. The readers of Andrew Fuller’s works 
will remember his “Strictures on Sandemanianism,” which 
are not only remarkable for their convincing argument, but 
for their sketches of Antinomian preachers which have hardly 
ever been rivalled as pieces of racy and sarcastic portrait- 
painting. Antinomianism then crept into Ireland toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, making Dublin the centre of 
its operations, and is still obscurely known to history under 
the names of Walkerism and Kellyism. The Rev. John 
Walker was a distinguished Fellow of the Dublin University 
and editor of a number of classical and mathematical works. 
In 1804 he resigned his Fellowship, withdrew from the com- 
munion of the Church of England, dropped the title “Rev- 
erend,” removed his name from the list of three Evangelical so- 
cieties in Dublin, and set up a chapel where he preached and 
expounded the Scripture, but without prayer or singing of 
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hymns. This system of doctrine was in the main Sandema- 
nian ; but he was remarkable for all kinds of theological high- 
mindedness, besides being, perhaps, the most bitter sectarian 
that ever lived. Like one of Fuller’s Antinomian preachers, 
who represented the writings of Flavel, Boston and Erskine 
as furnishing “a devout path to hell,” and themselves as 
“ Pharisees than whom no sinners were more hardened,’ Wal- 
ker spoke of the “jugglery of the popular gospel,” and poured 
incessant scorn upon the religious writers and specially upon 
the devout people of other denominations. He is struck 
with remorse for having in 1802 spoken of the Methodists as 
“dear brethren ;” his own society of believers is “the one scrip- 
tural church in Dublin,” though it could only count a hundred 
members twelve years after its foundation. He writes the 
most stony-hearted letters to his daughter, who had sinned 
by holding fellowship with Christians outside Walkerism, and 
assures her, in the act of renouncing all Christian fellowship 
with her, that “some of her friends presented some of the 
most striking features of Anti-Christ,’ and that she herself 
had “rejected the Word of the Lord.” This correspondence,. 
which has been published in two volumes, is full of all kinds 
of rasping discussions upon trivial points. The married and 
single ladies were an equally anxious charge to him; for, 
holding, as he did, the perpetual obligation of the “holy 
kiss,” the married ladies objected to being kissed by others 
than their husbands, and the single ladies did not like to be 
kissed by married gentlemen. They were all gravely cen- 
sured, however, for “paltering with a divine command,” and 
one lady is severely rebuked for maintaining religious fellow- 
ship with her husband after he had denied a divine command. 
On the other hand, Walker reprobated all Pharisaic strict- 
ness in his disciples, reproved a young lady for imagining 
that “ball-rooms and spirituality were incompatible,” and es- 
pecially approved of the Sabbath-day, after worship, being 
devoted to amusements, particularly dancing. The leader 
of this Antinomian party died in 1833, and his followers still 
worship in Dublin, retaining with their diminished numbers 
all the exclusiveness of their founder. Another phase of An- 
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tinomianism is known by the name of Kellyism, from the 
Rey. Thomas Kelly, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who was expelled from its communion in Dublin, and died so 
recently as 1855. He was evidently a most sweet-spirited and 
devout man, whose theoretical principles had done little to 
spoil him ; but he was less extreme than Walker, and believed 
in a pastorate with the freedom of brotherly exhortation. 

We have entered into this description of Antimonian move- 
ments prior to the rise of Plymouth Brethrenism, simply 
because it is a more powerful movement in exactly the same 
line, but possessed of peculiarities waich make it a far more 
formidable opponent of the Evangelical Churches. Though 
the name of the sect is identified with a maritime town in the 
North of England, its real birth-place was Dublin. The 
church at Plymouth was some years younger than that of 
Dublin. The origin of both was included within the years 
1832-—-1835—a period which deserves the character of an epoch, 
for itmarks the rise of Tractarianism and English Rationalism 
as well as the revival of Romanism itself in Great Britain. 
The idea of Plymouthism seems to have originated, not with 
Mr. J. N. Darby—from whom a section of the Brethren receive 
the name of Darbyites—but with Mr. A. N. Groves, an Eng- 
lish gentleman who followed the business of a dentist, and 
afterwards established a mission at Bagdad. He was one of 
the first small company who met to carry out the principles 
laid down in two letters of his entitled, “Catholic Christianity 
and Party Communion Delineated.” The other leading 
members of that society were, Mr. Bellett, Mr. Thomas S. 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Edward Cronin, who afterwards accom- 
panied Lord Congleton to Bagdad as helperto Mr. Groves, and 
is now a practising physician near London. We believe it 
was in or about the year 1832 that Mr. Darby, who was then 
a curate of the Episcopal Church of Ireland, withdrew from 
its communion and formally adopted the principles which 
have since been identified with his name. An attempt was 
made in 1836 at Plymouth to induce the Brethren in Ireland, 
professing similar principles as to communion, to adopt a 
definite order as to pastorship and other matters; and the 
reply of the Church at Cork was—“ We will not be overruled 
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by these Plymouth Brethren.” This was the origin of the 
name. The history of Plymouthism is nothing but a weary 
chronicle of dissensions and divisions upon ministry, doctrine, 
discipline, and prophecy. The great schism took place at 
Plymouth in 1845, when, after much controversy between Mr. 
Darby and Mr. D. W. Newton and their respective followers, 
Mr. Darby withdrew from the society and issued exccmmuni- 
cations against all who refused to follow his dictation in 
matters of doctrine and discipline. Mr. Newton, who was 
a thoroughly sound Calvinist and the supporter of a modified 
Presbyterianism, withdrew from the Brethren altogether in 
1847, and is now the pastor of an Evangelical Church in Lon- 
don. Dr. Tregelles, the well-known biblical critic and scholar, 
was also a member of the Plymouth society, but has long 
since withdrawn from it. Mr. Darby is undoubtedly if not the 
ablest, at least the most daring of all the Plymouth leaders, 
and, judging by his writings, he deserves the reputation he 
has acquired by pursuing his theological opponents witha 
virulence that has no parallel in the history of religious con- 
troversy. He has been opposed for nearly thirty years to all 
the best names in Plymouthism—Miiller and Craik of Bristol, 
Soltau of Exeter, Groves of Bagdad, and Newton and Congle- 
ton of London ; but he has succeeded nevertheless in making 
Darbyism by far the strongest development of Plymonth 
opinion. It is with Darbyism we intend specially to deal. 
But before we proceed to explain its positions, let us give 
Lord Congleton’s opinion of it: “TI have tried the Darbyites 
and found them false prophets, in every sense of the word 
false. They are false in what they say of their brethren ; 
they are false in doctrine ; they are false in their walk.” 

Let us now proceed to examine the account which the 
Plymouth Brethren give of the general state of Christendom, 
and of their own special mission with relation to it. They 
declare, then, that Christendom is in ruins; the rent state of 
it is the best proof of ruin ; all the churches are held together 
by artificial bonds, and not by the Holy Ghost. Not only are 
they in ruins, but the efforts made by the Reformed to restore 
and repair the ruins prove that they have undertaken a task 
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beyond their strength ; the Church has lost many of the spirit’s 
manifestations, and, above all, its practical unity. The 
churches, however, must continue to get worse and worse ; 
and the only thing for true believers now to do is to withdraw 
from all the churches and to meet “a few sinners saved by 
grace, in separation from all ecclesiastical evil, owning no 
other gathering power than the Holy Ghost, and no other 
centre to which to be gathered but the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and no other creed but the Word of God.” 
Accordingly, while deadly war is proclaimed against the very 
idea of sect—the Brethren wishing to realize the idea of the 
one whole body, the Church—a new sect.is added within the 
memory of living men to the long chronicle of church divisions. 
The cry to believers in all the churches is still—“ Come out 
from among them and be ye separate, and touch not the un- 
clean thing ;’ and Plymouthism claims to be the only possible 
foundation to unite the disciples of Christ. Its peculiar work 
is to divide existing religious bodies called churches, to dis- 
turb their tranquillity, and to call away every disciple from 
among them.” These are the principles of the modern sepa- 
ratists, and specially of Mr. Darby, who holds that “ separa- 
tion from evil is God’s principle of unity,” while he reprobates 
any attempt on the part of any body to rebuild the ruins of 
Christendom. ; 

Now, we cannot believe that there is a single church in 
Christendom that does not profess, at least as well as the 
Brethren, to hold “ Christ on high as the object round which 
the church clusters in unity.” What, then, is the difference 
between Plymouthism and the Churches? Is it that the one 
is organized, as it pretends, alone on the foundation of Christ’s 
promise—‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,” and that the others 
are not? or that the one strives to realize an ideal—the one 
body—and the others do not? or that the one separates from 
all ecclesiastical evil, and the others do not? Certainly not. - 
We shall discover by and by how greatly the ruins of Chris- 
tendom have been dilapidated by Plymouthism itself, how 
the unity of Plymouthism has long since become a by-word, 
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and how it has succeeded in carrying into its bosom all the 
evils of the churches it repudiates, to be added to those others 
peculiar to itself. Now, when Mr. Darby speaks of the sepa- 
ration from evil being God’s principle of unity, he ought surely 
first to explain what is the evil, and then what is meant by 
separation from the evil, taking good care to prove his points 
from Scripture. We are not aware that a common rejection 
of error affords a centre of union, for Roman Catholies and 
Protestants equally reject Socinianism, yet this rejection does 
not unite them. A common belief, or a common affection, 
may be a principle of unity. But, judged by its results, the 
principle in question, as understood by the Brethren, leads to 
the most mischievous and divisive consequences: it multi- 
plies and perpetuates separations between those whom the 
Lord has received; it divides the saints of God, for one 
brother sees evil where the other sees none; it seizes on the 
evil and passes by the good; it departs where the Lord 
abides; it divides not only in public assemblies, refusing 
communion with those whom the Lord loves and blesses, 
but in family relationships, two in one house being divided, 
not because one is a believer and the other an unbeliever, but 
because, though possessing a common life, they differ upon 
subordinate questions of discipline and order. 

But we must examine the Scripture texts which the Breth- 
ren adduce to justify the withdrawal of believers from all 
existing denominations. These bodies called Churches are 
said to consist of believers and unbelievers, and believers are 
commanded by the Word of God to withdraw from unbelievers 
—<“ Come out from among them and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing.” (2 Cor. vi., 17.) 
There is certainly no Scripture warrant to sanction a believer 
holding religious communion with an unbeliever as such—for 
he is expressly warned against such fellowship—but it is a 
very different question, whether persons professing the same 
faith shall be divided upon a suggestion that one portion of 
them are unbelievers contrary to their own express avowal. 
What then is the exact meaning and scope of the passage in 
Corinthians? Does it cofamand Corinthian believers to with- 
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draw from the fellowship of the visible society at Corinth, 
which was, admittedly, a very mixed community? Certainly 
not. It was a command, as the context clearly proves, to 
separate from sacrifices, customs, and connections professedly 
heathenish and idolatrous ; in other words. the Christians of 
Corinth were forbidden to countenance Pagan worship by eat- 
ing in an idol temple—they were not to “touch the unclean 
thing.” There is no difficulty in seeing the force of the other 
emphatic passage—‘ Come out of her, my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues :’—it was an express command to withdraw from the 
communion of the Romish Babylon on account of its idolatry 
and wickedness. Let us not be understood as censuring 
separation from corrupt Churches, or, indeed, on sufficient 
grounds, from churches which may be justly described as 
Churches of Christ. We object to the whole grounds of Ply- 
mouthist separation or withdrawal: If they were content to 
own other bodies besides themselves as true, though it may 
be erring, branches of the church of Christ, and would allow 
themselves to be enrolled in the great fellowship of evangeli- 
cal Churches as a Church of Christ, and not the Church of 
Christ, after the manner of Mr. Darby’s “ The one Assembly 
of God in London:” even if they argued that their body 
made a nearer approach, in respect of doctrine, discipline, or 
government, to the apostolic model than other Churches, we 
should be little disposed to notice them. But they unchurch 
all existing bodies without exception, with more than all the 
arrogance and rancor of Papists and Tractarians, and assume 
to themselves the exclusive designation of the Church of 
Christ. Their theory is that all other churches are corrupt 
because their communion includes a mixed membership. But 
the presence of notorious offenders, asin the case of the prim- 
itivech urches, though it calls for the exercise of a godly 
discipline, does not involve the duty or necessity of separation 
from a church holding the truth of the Gospel. It is only 
when unfaithful rulers obtain the ascendancy and are car1y- 
ing on a course of persistent defection from the truth, and the 
faithful few can obtain no standing-room for testimony and 
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can remain no longer with a good conscience, that separation 
becomes a duty. This, however, is a very different thing from 
contending that itis our duty to separate from a church 
merely because its membership includes some unbelievers, or 
does not observe all the practices and observances of apostolic 
times, whether they were intended to be of perpetual obliga- 
tion ornot. The Brethren object to the churches that they 
do not observe the rules left by Christ and his apostles for the 
regulation of his Church. It is here quietly assumed that all 
the apostolic churches followed the same rule ; but we are well 
aware that there were Judaizing churches that followed the 
rule of Moses, observing days and festivals, and Gentile 
churches who followed a different rule, even in accordance 
with apostolic regulations. It is admitted that the churches 
have abandoned or never adopted some of these ancient regu- — 
lations, as unsuited to the altered state of society, such as the 
“holy kiss” and “the washing of feet.” The Walkerites, how- 
ever, retain the “holy kiss,” while they reject “the washing 
of feet ;” and if the Brethren reject both practices, professing 
at the same time a strict adherence to apostolic rules, their 
position is wholly untenable. Yet they follow some few fav- 
orite practices which are supposed to be binding apostolic 
rules, while many precepts and practices, equally followed in 
apostolic times, are entirely overlooked or rejected by the same 
kind of argument they will not allow to us, namely, expediency, 
altered circumstances, or an erroneous view of the precept. 
They charge the churches with “disregarding a plain apos- 
tolic practice” in not observing theLord’s Supper on every Sab- 
bath day ; but why should they introduce a new rule of church 
government, left neither by Christ nor his apostles, viz., that 
apostolic practice is in every case binding? We majntain, 
however, that there is no command in Scripture for a weekly 
celebration, and it is inconceivable, on the supposition of such 
a practice being of universal Christian obligation, that our 
Lord did not pointedly prescribe its observance every Lord's 
day. In the very language of inspiration—“ as oft as ye eat 
this bread” —he left the point of its frequency to the decision 
of the Church itself. The passage in the Acts—“ And upon 
the first day of the week, when the disciples came together to 
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break bread, Paul preached to them’—(Acts xx. 7,)—clearly 
proves that the disciples met on that Lord’s day for the pur- 
pose specified, but it does not prove that the supper was ob- 
served every Lord’s day, nor that that was the custom of all 
other churches, whether Jewish or Gentile in their original 
foundation. But why should we not follow Christ’s example 
to the letter? We must then keep the ordinance, not on the 
Lord’s day, but on the Thursday, which was the day of its in- 
stitution. We must observe it at night, and eat it with un- 
leavened bread and sitting in a reclining position. Nay, we 
must observe it every day instead of every seventh day, like 
the disciples upon the day of Pentecost. (Acts ii. 42, 46.) 
The Brethren also maintain that all the churches have 
ceased to be churches of Christ because they have abandoned 
the apostolic rule of discipline, by sanctioning a church-com- 
munion which includes not only unconverted men, but error- 
ists and scandalous transgressors. There can be no doubt 
that it is the duty of the Christian Church to cast out all im- 
pure elements from its bosom, so far as they are at all cog- 
nizable by man ; but very little inquiry will convince us that 
the condition of the Church in apostolic times did not differ 
greatly from that of existing bodies in our own day. We may 
only mention the disorders, the heresies, the wickedness re- 
corded in connexion with the churches at Corinth, Ephesus, 
Thyatira, Pergamos, Colosse, Galatia, and many other places. 
The Brethren admit all these disorders, but maintain, notwith- 
standing, that they were true Churches of Christ so long as 
the power of discipline remained. We do then fairly put it 
to their consciences whether they can consistently deny to the 
evangelical churches, which retain the power of discipline, the 
designation of true churches ; for it would be hard to show 
that even the least pure of them is inferior in doctrinal sound- 
ness and moral puri y to those churches of Asia Minor which 
tolerated such fearful scandals. The Brethren admit that 
they were true churches, with the evil remaining in their midst ; 
and yet they deny the same to bodies which are comparatively 
free from such hideous disorders. Weare often told that our 
churches, wiih their mixed membership, make the idea of the 
“one body” impossible. Not surely more than the Corinthian 
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Church with its errorists and hypocrites ; not surely more than 
Plymouthism itself, with its schisms and controversies. Mr. 
Darby would forbid separation till the church refused to cast 
out the evil; but his own separation at Plymouth took place 
before there was any attempt made on his part to cast it out. 

But the Brethren imagine they have made a great discovery 
when they declare the sinfulness of attempting to set up again 
the churches that have fallen. Mr. Darby says there is no 
promise authorizing brethren to set them up, while there is a 
positive promise that where two or three are gathered together 
in the name of Jesus, He will be in their midst. But is not 
the presence of Christ the very way of setting them up, if they 
have fallen ? Was not that the very promise upon which the 
Lord’s servants began the work of building the Church? 
Might we not be equally justified in asserting that if the two 
or three met in the name of Jesus should be scattered, there 
is no promise that they shall ever again be gathered in that 
name? Is not the one statement just as gratuitous, dogma- 
tic, and unscriptural as the other? Ifthe Holy Ghost be, as 
the Brethren allege, the president of the assemblies, what is 
there to prevent the setting up of the churches? Where is 
the repeal of the injunction—“ Preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture?” And if every creature should become a true believer 
to-morrow, could not the Church—as the aggregate of true 
believers—be set up to-morrow? It is a pretty comment upon 
all this talk about the uniting power of the promise—“ where 
two or three”—to have a Plymouthist, but not a Darbyite, 
saying— So there may be, as at Plymouth, two, three, or even 
six or seven separate and mutually repellant places of com- 
munion where “the two or three’ may in each talk about 
the unity of the body and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
and yet be manifestly separate and be manifestly coming to 
different conclusions.* 

The theory of the “ruins of Christendom,” so prominent in 
Plymouthist publications, is in fact necessitated by prophetic 
and dispensational theories. Their reading of the Scriptures 
has led them to believe that Christendom is to become worse 
and worse till the Lord himself shall come secretly to take 





*Caution against the Darbyites. By J. E. Howard, London: Stevenson. 
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away all his saints, his body and his bride; and then, after 
atime, he will come again to judge the corrupt Churches of 
Christendom, which by that time will have grown into one 
gigantic system of infidelity with Anti-Christ as its Head. 
The Brethren are all, as we have already said, professed Pre- 
millenialists ; but in this department, they have only entered 
into other men’s labors. We cannot touch upon this contro- 
versy further than to say that the Brethren destroy the con- 
tinuity of Scripture prophecy by their interpretations, for, 
having first conducted us in the interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies to the first coming of Christ, they almost 
drop out of view ail the ages of this Christian dispensation, 
and only resume the thread after a lapse of at least eighteen 
hundred years. The present gospel economy has with them 
almost no place in the Old Testament. Mr. Kelly, one of the 
Brethren, has said—“ Our dispensation has come in paren- 
thetically ; we may be called God’s choice mosaic inserted into 
the midst of his Jewish workmanship ;’ and he further ob- 
serves that Christianity “may be correctly characterized as 
a new’ thing in the web of God’s dealings with the Jewish na- 
tion,’ and accordingly “the very reverse of the popular 
opinion is true—ours is the temporary dispensation, not Is- 
rael’s.” They have also a peculiar theory of the Church as 
including only the saints of this dispensation from Pentecost 
to the first resurrection, variously described as the “ mem- 
bers of Christ,” and as “the bride of the Lamb ;’ while all 
the rest of the saved, belonging to the old dispensation as 
well as to the Millenium, will have a lower glory, an inferior 
blessing above. The Brethren say that the Church had no 
existence till the day of Pentecost, and that the Jews were not 
a Church. Yet Stephen speaks of “the Church in the wil- 
derness”—(Acts vii. 38)—and the mystery which the apostle 
announces—(Eph. iii. 6)—was not that a new thing called the 
Church had commenced at Pentecost—there is no hint of such 
a thing—but that into the old and well-known body, the 
Church, so often referred to in the Old Testament, and sym- 
bolized in the Song of Solomon as “the Church fair and 
without spot’”—(Cant. iv. 7). The Gentiles were to be intro- 
duced and set on the same level with the Old Testament mem- 
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bers. Besides, the prophecies of Isaiah represent the Jewish 
Church as enlarging itself for the reception of the Gentile con- 
verts—liv. 2, 3, and Ix. 3-5, and Amos ix. 2,) quoted by 
James at the Council of Jerusalem, representsthe Church, not 
as the erection of a new tabernacle, but as the setting up of 
the tabernacle of David which had fallen down. Paul says to 
the Gentiles—“ Thou bearest not the root, but the root thee,” 
showing that it is Israel’s old olive tree on which the Gentiles 
have been grafted ; and when Peter calls Christians “ a royal 
priesthood,” he is only using words first applied to Israel. 
(Exod. xix. 5,6). When Paul says that Christ “loved the 
Church and gave himself for it” —(Eph. v. 25,)—did he mean 
to declare that the love and sacrifice of Christ had no relation 
to Abraham and the Old Testament saints? Now to exclude 
them and confine the Church to the saints of the present dis- 
pensation, is to make the Church’s glory dependent not on the 
person and work of Christ, but on its knowledge and experience 
here, communicated by the Holy Ghost. Yet we havethe full- 
est evidence that the Old Testament saints looked to the same 
heavenly country as ourselves, and that, God having appointed 
that they should “not be perfected in their final glory apart 
from us—(Heb. xi. 40,)--they died without receiving the ac- 
complishment of the promise, and will not receive the added 
glories till we have been added tothem. The Brethren build 
all this superstructure upon a single text—“ On this rock will 
I build my Church”—as if the Church had not yet been built ; 
but our Lord evidently refers to his Church in its New Testa- 
ment organization, for we are told in Eph. ii. 20—“ Ye are 
built in the foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone.” This he was by 
divine testimony ages before. (Isa. xxviii. 16, Ps. exviil. 22.) 

The Brethren insist upon the duty of praying constantly for 
the coming of Christ to take away the Bride by secret rap- 
ture. Now, in the first place, this idea of the Lord removing 
his Church secretly, like a kernel extracted from a shell, with- 
out the outward form of the dispensation being destroyed, is 
quite unscriptural and was never heard of till it was pro- 
claimed in one of the delusive utterances of the Irvingites in 
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1832. The Scriptures nowhere sanction the idea of the Breth- 
ren of two future manifestations of Christ—one secret and the 
other open—separated by an interval of several years; and 
even if they did, neither ourLord nor his apostles ever taught 
or commanded the saints to make special supplication that 
the Lord would return immediately. The closing words of 
the Apocalypse—‘ Even so come, Lord Jesus’”—cannot mean 
that he should come immediately, for John had just received 
a series of prophecies that were to occupy a vast space in the 
history of the world before Christ’s coming, and was he not 
even informed that the beginning of these events was yet fu- 
ture ? 

We shall now proceed to examine some of the doctrines of 
the Brethren, and we shall first notice their ideas on ministry. 
They maintain that ail the Churches sin by putting a man in 
place of the Holy Ghost, and that the Brethren alone recog- 
nize the presidency of the Holy Ghost in their assemblies. 
Mr. Darby says—‘ The choosing of pastors is a daring en- 
croachment on the authority of the Holy Ghost.” The privi- 
lege of ministry is common to the whole body of believers, 
and the normal law of the Church on this point is announced 
in the thirteenth of First Corinthians. It is aremarkable fact, 
however, that there is not a passage in the Bible in which the 
Holy Ghost is said to be the president of assemblies; and 
though he is present in every assembly of his saints, it is 
only in the sense in which he is present in the heart of every 
believer. The Holy Ghost alone, according to Plymouth ideas, 
is to choose the proper teachers; but how is he to make his 
choice known tomen? It may be the sin of the Churches, as 
Mr. Darby tells us, to gainsay the men whom the Lord sends ; 
but suppose a Plymouth Brother to broach a heresy—and Mr. 
Darby regards Mr. Newton as a great heretic—will not the 
assembled brethren silence the preacher? They surely will, 
for “the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ;” 
but what is this but that very intervention of man which the 
Brethren repudiate as the sin of the Churches? Here we 
have the concurrence of the assembly established ; we have 
what is tantamount to the call of the Church. 
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The great stronghold of the Brethren is the fourteenth of 
First Corinthians, and especially the thirty-first verse: “ Ye 
may all prophecy one by one, that all may learn and all may 
be comforted.” Here, they say, there is not a hint of a one- 
man ministry; all the Lord’s people are prophets, and the 
Holy Ghost is the president of the assembly. It is a curious 
fact that all other Bible testimony—and the epistles of Paul 
are specially suggestive on the subject of ministry—goes for 
absolutely nothing, and is outweighed in Plymouth esteem by 
a single chapter of Corinthians. We observe, however, in the 
first place, that the passage in question is quite irrelevant un- 
less the Brethren can prove themselves possessed of superna- 
tural gifts. The gift of prophecy is reckoned among the ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Spirit, is put into the midst of them, 
and is distinguished from ordinary gifts—“ the word of wis- 
dom and the word of knowledge.” The apostle says—‘ When 
ye are come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a 
tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation ;” implying 
that those here referred to were especially influenced by the 
Holy Ghost. But even on their own principles, the passage 
proves nothing for Plymouthism. They argue that the apos- 
tles had no successors, because they were supernaturally 
guided by the Spirit, and no order of men now must presume 
to take their place. If the argument be good against succes- 
sors of the apostles, it is equally effective against successors of 
the prophets, like the preachers of Plymouthism. We main- 
tain, however, that the words of the apostle—‘ Ye may all 
prophecy”—refer not to the Corinthian saints generally,but to 
the prophets among them; for in the 24th verse, he says— 
“‘ Let the prophets speak two or three,” and “ The spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets,” (v. 32) evidently 
implying that there was a distinct body of prophets in the Cor- 
inthian Church. The saints there were not all prophets, for 
the apostle asks—* Are all prophets?” (1 Cor. xii. 29.) The 
prophets were distinct from the apostles, evangelists, and 
teachers ; and there is no instance in Scripture in which the 
word prophet does not refer to one in office. There is no 


weight in the objection that the apostle exhorts all the saints 
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to desire the gifts of prophecy, for they might very well de- 
sire itin an age of extraordinary gifts; nor in the objection 
that the prophesying here commended must be ordinary 
preaching, as its object is declared to be for the edification of 
the Church, for all the extraordinary as well as ordinary offi- 
cers of the Church “ were given for the edification of the body 
of Christ,” (Eph. iv. 13) and all gifts whatever were to be em- 
ployed for this end. (1 Cor. xiv. 26). Neither is there any 
force in the argument that because women are forbidden to 
prophecy—“ Let your women keep silence in the Churches,”- 
therefore men are impliedly at liberty to exercise their gifts; 
for we have already seen that all are not prophets, and if wo- 
menare mentioned at all, it is not in opposition to men, but to 
women who possessed the gift of prophecy. It is a most sig- 
nificant fact that the first epistle to Timothy, in which Paul 
expounds so fully the qualifications and duties of bishops and 
deacons, was written six years a/ter the first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, and we may, therefore, look to it rather than to the 
earlier epistle, as fixing the normal character and relations of 
the ministry to the end of time. 

The Brethren lay great stress upon another passage in the 
same epistle—(1 Cor. xii. 7-10,)—in which there is an ex- 
tended enumeration of the gifts of the spirit, so various is 
their nature and objects as to be represented, in the figure of 
the apostle, by the variety of members in the human body— 
eyes, ears, hands, and feet. The Plymouth inference is that 
“all the members of Christ’s body have the right of ministry. 
But the apostle imposes a limitation in the very context—‘ Are 
all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers?” The 
Brethren’s scheme of interpretation vitiates the whole analogy : 
it makes the Church all eye, or all ear, or, rather, all tongue ; 
it ignores the diversity of members; it makes the Church to 
be one member and not many; while the passage expressly 
sets forth a variety of gifts and offices, of which teaching is 
only one. The passage in Peter—“ As each man hath received 
the gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God; if any man speak, let 
him speak asthe oracles of God”—(1 Peter iv. 10)—does not 
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prove every man’s right to minister; for the yapiovata were 
to be exercised differently in the case of private and public 
persons. Priscillataught Apollo privately, but Apollo preached 
publicly in the synagogue. It is useless to quote—* Despise 
not prophesyings’—as a case in point, for they were the pro- 
phesyings of men actually in office; nor the statement thatthe 
Lord’s people are priests, for they are priests unto God and 
not unto men, and though they are called priests, they are 
never called prophets. 

The Brethren do not deny that there was a separate class 
of teachers in apostolic times, but they affirm that they passed 
away along with the apostles themselves. Now, they are 
surely bound not only to prove their position but to fix the 
precise time at which this separate order ceased to exist. 
No casual reader of Scripture would ever imagine that the 
Christian ministry was to cease with apostolic times; and it 
is exceedingly difficult to understand why the apostle Paul 
should have been at such pains to describe to Timothy and 
Titus the qualifications and duties of a class of officers who 
were destined within a generation to pass away. Did the 
apostle intend that his graphic picture by a New Testament 
Bishop should have a merely antiquarian interest to all suc- 
ceeding ages? We know better; for Timothy was charged 
to keep the whole series of apostolic commands till the appear- 
anc of Christ. (1 Tim. vi. 14.) It is equally clear that the 
gifts of ministry referred to in Ephesians iv. apply to the 
Church in its continuance, for they are not to achieve the Di- 
vine purpose of their bestowal—“ TILL we are come into the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto a perfect man.” The whole passage is indeed the great 
charter of the Christian ministry :—“ And He gave some apos- 
tles, and some prophets, and some evangelists ; and some pas- 
tors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
The great Head gave some to be teachers, not all, by way of 
distinction from others who were not teachers. The Breth- 
ren hold, however, that the passage proves either that all the 
officers named had passed away or none ; and as the apos- 
tles have confessedly ceased, so have pastors and teachers. 
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We answer that the ministry has been continued in the 
Church from the days of Christ, and will continue till the end 
of the world, by the very officers named in this passage. Not 
that they are continued at one and the same time, but that 
some of all these various officers have continued and shall con- 
tinue during the whole period. The extraordinary officers 
laid the foundations, and the ordinary officers are to edify 
the Church in its continuance. It is maintained, however, 
that the Greek construction of the passage rather favors the 
Plymouth theory ; for these various officers are given “ for 
(zpos) the perfecting of the saints into (€75) the work of min- 
istry, unto (€75) the edifying of the body of Christ.” The pas- 
sage is confessedly one of the most difficult in the New Tes- 
tament. The whole matter, however, will turn upon the ques- 
tion, how the extraordinary and ordinary officers were to per- 
fect the saints for the work of ministry? If they were all 
alike to pass away in that age, then the benefits of personal 
instruction would be confined exclusively to the saints of that 
age—which is contrary to the text—“ ti!l we all come into the 
unity of the faith.” Butif the saints were to be perfected for 
ministry by the writings of the apostles, prophets, evangel- 
ists and teachers, after they had passed away in the body, 
we are confronted with the fact that the prophets and pastors 
and teachers did not write a line of the New Testament, and 
that the writings of the apostles include the most explicit di- 
rections concerning the duties and qualifications—not of all 
saints—but of bishops and deacons. The passage, however, 
represents two objects—ministry and edification—as depend- 
ing upon zpos, and is thus to be understood as meaning— 
even according to the Brethren’s theory—that some saints 
are prepared for the work of ministry and others to edify the 
Church in other ways. But it can never be twisted to prove 
the right of all saints to preach the gospel. It is asserted, 
however, that as it was the apostles, or those whom they de- 
puted, who ordained elders; ordination has passed away 
with them, and therefore it is now presumption in prelates or 
presbyteries to ordain ministers. We might argue with as 
much plausibility that the ordinance of baptism has passed 
away, for apostles or evangelists were the only persons known 
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to have baptized converts. But the Brethren will not surely 
maintain that the apostles were infallibly guided in their or- 
dination of ministers any more than our modern presbyteries 
or prelates. For who appointed Dorcas to the ministry, or 
those “overseers of the flock” at Ephesus, of whom some 
were afterwards “to speak perverse things and draw away 
disciples after them?” The Brethren argue as if ordination 
conferred gifts, but none save the Holy Ghost can confer 
them. 

We next come to consider the more important question of 
Christ’s work, for it is here that the Brethren have made the 
most decided departures from the faith. As they deny the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his race, they are naturally led 
to deny the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to his peo- 
ple. Accordingly, while they hold that Christ suffered for 
our sins on the cross, they deny the vicariousness of Christ’s 
life, saying that he was no law-fulfiller and that there is no 
righteousness for imputation to his people. They ask, why 
should we limit all his obedience in life to mere law-fulfilling ? 
But they do not evidently consider what they mean by law 
and law-fulfilling—which is “To love the Lord with all our 
heart and soul and strength and mind’—and surely Christ 
loved the Lord his God at every moment of his life. His 
whole life, as a law-fulfiller, constituted the obedience by 
which many are made righteous—(Rom. v. 19)—and this is 
not an obedience to suffering but to law, for it stands in oppo- 
sition to the “disobedience” of Adam, which had relation 
only to law, and itis called “the righteousness of one,” while 
the object of Christ’s work was that “ the righteousness of 
the law might be fulfilled in us.” (We are reminded, however, 
that the righteousness in which we are accepted is “ without 
law” and that we are saved “ not of works ;’ but who does 
not see that itis our works and our obedience to law that are 
here excluded in the matter of justification, and not the works 
or obedience of Christ our surety? If you exclude all works 
done by Him, you set aside his work of propitiation as well as 
his work of obedience. We are also told that the law did 
not require both death and obedience, and that if Christ died 
for us, obedience would not have been needed for us. This, 
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however, is to confound the sanction of the law, which is death, 
with its requirement, which is obedience.) If he did not 
obey the law in our stead, he might have come directly from 
Heaven to the cross of Calvary and not have lived so many 
years of sorrow and suffering on the earth. But why did he 
suffer at all prior to his crucifixion, unless with relation to 
others? The Brethren say, if His life was vicarious we 
should be free from obeying at all; and so we are, as the 
ground of our justification; but if this novel meaning of vi- 
cariousness is admitted, we might as well say that believers 
are exempted from suffering because Christ suffered in their 
stead on the cross. They lay great stress upon 1 Peter ii. 
24“ Who bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” or, 
more correctly, “up to the tree ;’ but even if they were “on” 
the tree, he surely bore them to the tree, to place them 
there. 

It was with the view of getting rid of the vicarious life that 
Mr. Darby adopted the old Monophysite heresy of the hea- 
venly humanity of Christ. He teaches that human nature 
was something heavenly—that “the second man was the 
Lord from Heaven”—and that his body was not of the sub- 
stance of his mother. But in that case our Lord could not 
be partaker of the same flesh and blood as his brethren (Heb. 
ii. 14.) Mr. Darby says—“ How can you dare to say that 
our Lord took a mortal body?” We answer, he took a body 
capable of dying, and if He had not died, we should be yet 
in our sins. Mr. Darby insinuates that we do not believe in 
the absolute sinlessness of Christ’s humanity, but his doctrine 
of the Heavenly humanity is a denial of his real human na- 
ture and his real obedience to the law for us all, with the ul- 
timate result of rejecting the imputed righteousness. We 
are then asked—“ Why are you so fond of imputed right- 
eousness ? Where do you find the imputed righteousness of 
Christ mentioned in Scripture?” Our answer is, we speak 
of imputation, because the Scripture speaks of it, we say 1m- 
puted righteousness, because that which is imputed is right- 
eousness—(Rom. iv. 6). We say the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, because there is no other righteousness than his 
which will avail before the tribunal of God, and because our 
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acceptance is “through the righteousness of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” (2 Pet.i.1). IfChrist is made unto 
us righteousness—(1 Cor. i. 30)—if He is “the end of the 
law for righteousness’ —(Rom. x. 4)—if He is “the Lord our 
righteousness "—(Jer. xxiii. 6)—we see what is the righteous- 
ness of God which is by faith of Christ unto all and upon all 
them that believe. Itis said if Christ himself be our righte- 
ousness, he can not have wrought out our righteousness. We 
answer: Christ is also our redemption—(1 Cor. i. 30)—be- 
cause he wrought it out, therefore he cannot be our Re- 
deemer. The Brethren try to evade the fact of imputed right- 
eousness by saying that believers are united to Christ by 
faith, so that all He is and has becomes theirs. But this is 
quite a different thing from imputation. We might as well 
in this way resolve redemption through his blood into mere 
union with Him. They also speak of the “righteousness of 
God” as a far higher thing than that supposed to be wrought 
out by Christ; but what can be higher than that which is 
perfect. Even the absolute completeness of the righteous- 
ness wrought out for us by Christ’s obedience in life? We 
might as well seek a more perfect sacrifice as a more perfect 
righteousness. 

But the Brethren have invented a new pbase of the doc- 
trine entitled “ Justification in the risen Christ.” They con- 
trast His death as atoning and His resurrection as justifying, 
and speak of God as “ righteous in justifying us-as new crea- 
tures in Christ risen.” Paul declares we are justified as un- 
godly—(Rom. v. 6)—and not as new creatures, and Scripture 
always makes Christ’s substitutional work on earth,,and not 
union with Him in resurrection, the sole ground of our jus- 
tification. It is true that Paul says “ Christ was delivered 
on account of our offences and raised again on account of our 
justification”—(Rom. iv. 25)—that is, just as his death re- 
sulted from his bearing our sins, so did his resurrection re- 
sult from the accomplishment of that propitiation whereby 
we receive pardon and grace. The cross was the last place 
where Christ had to do so with sin ; he was laid in the grave, 
not as the sin-bearer, but as having already borne it. The 
resurrection was the full proof of this fact. This notion of 
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justification in the risen Christ is exactly the idea of Newman, 
shortly before he entered the Church of Rome; but it is 
wholly unscriptural, dangerous in its tendency and mixed up 
with many other crude and novel ideas. 

In denying the vicariousness of Christ’s life, it is only logi- 
cal for the Brethren to deny the obligations of the Jaw. It is 
their familiar doctrine that the Moral Law is not arule of 
life to believers, that the believer is not bound to obey it, for 
he is now under the new and higher law of love, as “love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” Love was always the fulfilling of 
the law, for the sum of the Decalogue is love. The apostle 
exhorts believers, in Rom. xiii. 8, 9, to love one another on 
the ground of its being a requirement of the moral law: his 
words do not prove the law to be obsolete, or that love has 
come in the place of law, but that love is the principle or 
spring of our obedience tolaw. Love does not tell me what to 
do, but tells me how to do it. The Brethren confound rule 
with motive. This isto confound the railway track with the 
steam-power which drives the train along it. Love is the 
steam-power ; lawis the track. Love goes to the law to learn 
the Divine will. It is maintained, however, that the ten com- 
mandments are an imperfect rule of obedience for Christians 
under a dispensation of grace, as gospel duties have no place 
in them. But the question is whether the Decalogue, as in- 
terpreted by Christ, does not require the observance of all 
gospel duties. He never enjoined a greater love than the law. 
If the Brethren held that He has prescribed more modes of 
manifesting this love, we quite agree with them, but they 
cannot point to a single instance of Christian obedience that 
is not comprehended in the commandment of love. They say 
the law cannot do anything but curse ; therefore, if we put a 
believer under it, we put bim again under the curse. But if 
the law could do nothing but curse, what other rule had the 
Old Testament saints who rejoiced in it ? Or, how could Paul 
himself delight in it “ after the inward man?” The Brethren 
deny that the Scriptures make any distinction between the 

_lawas a covenant of works and the law asa rule oflife. They 
hold that “ we are not under the law but under grace.” 
(Kom. vi. 16). If Paul here declares, as the Brethren affirm, 
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that believers are not under the law even as a rule, then he 
must mean that they are under grace as arule. But graceis 
no rule, and again the Brethren confound the rule of obedi- 
ence with the motive or spring that leads to it. If, however, 
law here means the covenant of works, under which the 
sinner is condemned, the meaning is quite clear, simple and 
consistent. We are also reminded that Paul, in the seventh of 
Romans, says you can not have two husbands—Christ and the 
law—at the same time, and if Christ be your husband, you are 
not under the law. (Rom. vii. 1-5.) He says, not that the 
law is dead but that you are dead to the law—in what re- 
spect? In respect of life, which we have by Christ and not 
by the law. It is life, then, and not the rvwle of life, that is 
in question. The Brethren always argue as if we believed that 
the law gave life. They quote Paul again as saying that 
“the law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless 
and disobedient.” (1 Tim.i. 9.) He is here doubtless speak- 
ing of its relation to the lawless, and what is that? A state 
of condemnation. In that sense it was not made forthe right- 
eous. Mr. Darby holds that the law was made for the Jews 
and not for the Gentiles, and, therefore, maintains that Gen- 
tile Christians have nothing to do with it. But why, then, 
does Paul enforce the duties of the Decalogue on Gentiles? 
(Rom. xiii. 8, 9.) Are not the Gentiles Abraham’s seed? 
(Gal. iii. 29.) The Brethren have never given any satisfac- 
tory explanation of those passages of Scripture which prove 
the moral law to be still binding on believers as a rule of life. 
Christ said he came “ not to destroy the law but to fulfil it” 
—in reference to the moral precepts of the law—(Mat. v. 17) 
—and he illustrates the commandments in subsequent verses. 
He foresees the antinomianism of future times in verse 19 
“Whosoever, therefore, shal] annul (Avo) one of these 
least commandments”—and the righteousness he enjoins 
upon them in the 20th verse as so superior to that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, was one which included the ten com- 
mandments ; for he would not in the same breath tell them 
to keep these commandments and enjoin a higher righteous- 
ness which excluded them. Again, the apostle Paul says— 
“Do we then make void the law through faith? God for- 
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bid; yea, we establish the law.” (Rom. iii. 31.) Ifthe law 
cease to be binding on believers as a rule of life, Christ did 
come to destroy its authority over them and faith does make 
it void. It is.alleged, however, that Christ established the 
law by fulfilling it, and that through our legal oneness with 
Him we are no longer called to fulfil it. You are not cer- 
tainly called to fulfilit for your justification, but Christ’s obe- 
dience to law does not exempt you from personal obedience 
to it, as arule of life, any more than his sufferings and death 
exempt us from personal sufferings or personal death. But 
the Brethren’s idea of legal oneness, passed to its logical con- 
sequences, will not only exempt from law but free from sin 
itself, and thus bring in, as bya back-door, the doctrine of 
sinless perfection. The apostle James tells believers that, 
by respecting persons, they are “ convinced by the law as 
transgressors ’—(Jas. ii. 9)—and the apostle Paul says of him- 
self that he was—“ not without law to God but under (rather 
in) law to Christ’”—(1 Cor. ii. 21)—and yet he understood 
well what it was to be “not under the law but under grace.” 
Tn fact, to judge by Plymouth ideas, Paul and James, and even 
our blessed Lord himself, were confirmed legalists. 

We have now noticed a few of the leading doctrines of the 
Plymouthists, and it is only possible for us barely to enu- 
merate a few of their peculiar crotchets. They say, for example, 
that unconverted men ought not to pray for salvation but sim- 
ply to take it without praying. We wonder what is the distine- 
tion between praying for and taking salvation? Is it possi- 
ble to take salvation without expressing a desire for it, and is 
not prayer often the first utterance of faith ? If a manis not 
to pray till he has faith, how is he to know when to begin to 
pray, seeing that faith is not always so strong or tangible that 
he can be conscious of it before he has used it? Ifa sinner 
takes salvation before he prays, and does so because he has 
not faith to pray, then he is saved before he has faith, 
and is therefore not justified by faith. The brethren 
urge sinners not to pray because prayer implies faith, 
and yet exhort them to take salvation, which is impos- 
sible without faith. On such principles, a sinner can never 
either believe or pray. We know, as the Brethren remind 
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us, that “the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord ;” but so is everything else he does. “The ploughing 
of the wicked” is sin; the reading the Scriptures with a 
hard heart is sin ; but it is still their duty to plough and to 
read the Scriptures. If it is their duty to pray, for their moral 
incapacity for praying aright does not free them from the ob- 
ligation to pray, and the neglect of prayer is again and again 
charged in the Scriptures as the sin of the wicked, how do 
the Brethren explain the command of Peter to the unregen- 
erate Simon Magus—“ to repent of his wickedness and pray 
God if, perhaps, the thought of his heart might be forgiven 
him ?” or the saying of our Lord to the Samaritan woman 
— ‘Tf thou knowest the gift of God, thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee living water?” 
Was the publican saved before he prayed, “Lord have 
mercy on me, a sinner?” It was after his prayer that he 
went down justified to his house. ; 

The Brethren also hold that it is wrong for a believer to 
pray for the pardon of sin, or to confess sin, and therefore 
they will not use the Lord’s Prayer, because they have no 
trespasses to be forgiven—they were forgiven eighteen hun- 
dred years ago on the Cross. We are told, indeed, of an old 
Antinomian lady, of a very worldly type, who did not require 
to read the Bible or pray at all, because her Saviour had 
done everything for her. The Brethren, however, confound 
atonement with pardon. Atonement is not pardon, but sup- 
plies the ground of it. Andif the sins of a believer are ac- 
tually pardoned before he is born, in what sense can he ever 
have been a child of wrath? And if he is forgiven before he 
believes, how is faith at all necessary to his salvation ? 

We can only enumerate some more of their fancies. Some 
of them hold the doctrine of imputed sanctification, and 
others do not. They say it is wrong to pray for the Holy 
Ghost now that he is come, though in Acts viii. 15, and Eph. 
i. 17 he is expressly prayed for. They deny the doctrine of 
the Sabbath. They are Baptists, and they have dared to 
alter the formula of Christ, baptizing “merely in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Yet why should they alter the 
formula prescribed in the very commission to baptize? Why 
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do they baptize at all except in obedience to Christ’s com- 
mand in the very passage that supplies the formula? Again, 
they believe the saints will never be judged, and therefore 
they argue that the saints are to stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ and the world before the judgment seat of the 
Son of Man: a distinction without a difference, negatived, 
too, by the very passage quoted (Rom. xiv. 10.) which is a 
quotation from Isa. xlv. 23, where the reference is clearly to 
the world in general. Besides, how is a saint to be recom- 
pensed for his bad deeds ? (1. Cor. v. 10.) 

In concluding the account of the Plymouth Brethren, we 
deem it necessary to notice some of the moral characteris- 
tics of the system as well as to point out its inevitable ten- 
dency. It is very evident, then, that though their aim has 
been to found a pure Church and to put an end to division, 
they have utterly failed in their objects. They forsook all 
the Churches to realize the unity of the “one body ;” but 
they have already split into many parties, assembly at war 
with assembly, brother with brother, and each party claiming 
the exclusive right to realize and represent the unity of the 
‘one body.” (“No pen,” saysa Brother, “can describe how, 
for fourteen years, the poor saints have been wearied and per- 
plexed in Jersey. For many years there were three tables, 
each the expression of a distinct principle, and now there is - 
afourth.”) They failed to see that separation contains within 
itself the seeds of its own disruption ; and Mr. A. N. Graves, 
himself a Plymouthist, can justly say to Mr. Darby—“ I feel 
it needs but a step or two more to advance, and you will see 
all the evils of the system from which you profess to be sep- 
arated spring up among yourselves. You will be known 
more by what you witness against than by what you witness 
for ; arid pr actically this will prove that you witness against 
all but yourselves, as certainly as the Walkerites and Glass- 
ites.” There never was anything so frightful as the spirit of 
their controversies: they exceed all the worst men of the 
Churches in their calm way of saying the most malignant 
things. One of the mildest of Mr. Darby’s disciples, in con- 
demning the Newtonites, says that “Satan commenced the 
evil at Plymouth by bringing in sectarianism, clericalism, and 
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lying.” These are strong words for saints. Satan is always 
“on the other side.” They prove at all events that, notwith- 
standing their superior light, they are not exempt from the 
moral and religious failings of other denominations. Ply- 
mouthism also exercises over its disciples an intolerable 
spiritual despotism without a parallel in the evangelical 
Churches, bringing souls into bondage to every little punc- 
tilio and crotchet that a narrow and pragmatical spiritual 
conceit can suggest. One Brother says of a conference of 
Brethren—“ It is Rome in embryo ;” another says—“ It is 
evident this conference is in fact an inquisition ;’ and Mr. 
Darby himself says of Brethren-—“‘ The demon of Popery is 
the active demon of the day.” These charges suggest to us 
the obvious fact that Plymouthism has itself, during its whole 
history, shown a Romeward tendency, though there are no two 
systems so apparently antagonistic as Romanism and Ply- 
mouthism in respect of religious ceremonial. The Mar- 
chioness of Q — was once a Plymouth sister ; she is now 
a most devoted Roman Catholic. Mrs. Col. H , another 
sister, became the founder of the Jesuit convent in Edin- 
burgh, to which she dedicated her entire fortune and in which 
she passed the remainder of her life. Many other notable 
instances can be given. A Christian lady who mentions 
these cases accounts thus for the perversions :—‘ Both 
consider theirs the only true Church, and isolate them- 
selves accordingly, giving unquestioning obedience to their 
spiritual guides, and quarrelling even with Brethren of 
a different section about the most insignificant matters. Both 
seem to maintain the sacramentarian theory, and both ex- 
emplify voluntary humility and will-worship.” 

But, perhaps, that aspect in which they appear to the least 
advantage before the other Christian Churches is when, re- 
fusing to start independent missions of their own, they settle 
down upon other men’s foundations, not aiming at the masses, 
but at the bulk of religious people in other churches. Not 
to speak of Great Britain and Ireland, we know that wher- 
ever a wide and deeply-spread impulse has been given to 
the Roman Catholic people in France, Italy, or Spain, through 
the labors of the Waldenses or the Evangelical Churches of 
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the Continent, the Brethren, like eagles scenting the prey 
from afar, and acting on a maxim the very reverse of the apos- 
tles, who would not preach where Christ was named, “ lest 
he should build on another man’s foundation,” have sown 
the seeds of discord among the new converts and so dis- 
turbed and harassed their minds that many of them have 
reeled and staggered back to Rome. Disintegration is the 
word that marks the whole history of their work. We do 
not believe, however, that Plymouthism is destined to exist in 
power for any length of time, though, except Donatism, it is 
one of the strangest developments of the separatist tendency 
the world has seen for two centuries. No system of separa- 
tion, that occupies a merely protesting position—making op- 
position to other bodies, points of difference, and whimsical 
crotchets, the definite life of the system—can be expected to 
perpetuate itself for any length of time. Donatism, Sande- 
manianism, Walkerism, Kellyism, and even Haldanism—for 
the two Haldanes were foolish enough to found a separate 
movement, now, however, quite extinct—might well serve as 
buoys to the Plymouth Brethren, to indicate the impassable 
reef on which expedition after expedition has been wrecked 
by the attempt to cross it. Plymouthism, strong in its power 
of disintegration, is itself continually crumbling away. Hun- 
dreds leave it, after time and experience has dissipated their 
early illusions and made them aware of perils and difficulties 
undreamed of in their sanguine youth; but they return 
maimed and useless to the Churches of their fathers. The 
Rev. F. F. French, a lately deceased Episcopal clergyman, 
tells us that eleven of his cotemporaries forsook the Church 
of England: “They were all], I believe, men of piety and 
talent ; all left for Darbyism ; six of them went on to Irving- 
ism ; three out of the eleven comprise Darbyism; and two 
came back to the Church of England, but sorely wounded 
and crippled for life; and one, through not seeing his own 
way back to the Church of Engiand, now belongs to no 
Church, but advises others to stay where they are.” After 
all, separation is a melancholy waste of energy, for it makes 
no impression on the ungodly world, which sees in it only 
the peculiarity of a sect upon some point of order, and not 
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a separation upon the grand principles of truth and godli- 
ness. Let us hope that the revived Christianity of our age, 
with all its marvellous increase of power, while saved on the 
one side from sinking back into Rationalism or spiritual death, 
will be carefully guarded on the other by the great Head of 
the Church from being splintered into fragments by a ram- 
pant and heady fanaticism, and that the country that gave 
birth to Plymouthism will see its burial. 


Art. IV.—THE WINE QUESTION IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE LAW OF LOVE. 
By Herrick Jounson, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of the questions of the hour is the wine question. Its 
close connection with the whole subject of Intemperance is 
too obvious to require proof. The man who callsit a“ petty ” 
or “childish ” question, is only at the threshold of a subject 
which it would be well for him to enter, before expressing 
himself with such superficial flippancy. The right settle- 
ment of it should begin at the house of God. What is the 
great law by which God’s people should be governed in this 
matter of wine-drinking ? 

It is held by very many good men that the temperate use 
of wine as a beverage is a thing indifferent. They claim that 
it is neither enjoined nor prohibited in the word of God, 
and that, therefore, it is without inherent moral quality, and 
may be fearlessly done or left undone, with a good conscience, | 
in the exercise of Christian liberty. Some stoutly assert and 
persistently practise this liberty. Others, while vehement 
in their defense of liberty, concede that it should be exer- 
cised in the light of the law of expediency, but they so state 
the case as to seem to leave the practice of total abstinence 
still a matter of liberty, and therefore shorn of every ele- 
ment of obligation. They do indeed use the terms “ ought” 
and “ duty” and “ obligation,” but they use them in such 
connection, and with such qualification, that their binding 
force is fatally impaired. They associate them with the 
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scruples of weak brethren. They place them within the lim- 
its of a divinely allowed liberty. They contend that actions 
indifferent are brought into relation to moral obligation 
only by circumstances and the judgment of the actor, and 
they sadly weaken even this obligation by an attempt to 
make the Bible a wholesale endorsement of moderate drink- 
ing. To our mind, the very marrow of the grand doctrine of 
Christian expediency is thus taken away. 

What is this doctrine? We fully agree with the author of 
the article entitled “Church Action on Temperance,” which 
appeared in the October number of the Princeton Review, 
that this is not “a low or lax or unworthy ground of moral 
action,” and that the disposition to associate it with “loose- 
ness of moral standards” is due to its perversion. But we 
greatly fear the disposition will be increased and not les- 
sened by the reasoning of that article. 

The doctrine is stated in Rom. xiv. and in 1 Cor. viii. 
Here we have the law of liberty in things indifferent, as reg- 
ulated and limited by the law of conscience and the law of love. 
There is a law of liberty. The Apostle distinctly recognizes 
it, and in view of it he makes some frank and manly conces- 
sions. He says Christian liberty may be freely exercised 
with reference to «ll those things that have, in themselves 
considered, no permanent moral ground for their prohibition : 
in other words, things that are not in their essential charac- 
ter either right or wrong. Speaking of meats and drinks, 
and holy days and ceremonies, his noble avowal is, “I know 
and am persuaded of the Lord Jesus, there is nothing un- 
clean in itself,” i. e., there is no essential moral pollution 
in any of these things. Participation could be had in them 
without contamination. To touch them is not necessarily to 
besmear ourselves with the pitch of sin. Eating meat that has 
been offered to an idol commendeth us not to God. Nor is 
there any harm in it. For anidol isnothing. Eating makes 
us neither better nor worse. Itis a thing indifferent. 

“ But,” the Apostle adds, “take heed, lest by any means this 
liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak.” There were those who thought it wrong to eat the 
meat or drink the wine of idol sacrifice. To them, there- 
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fore, it was wrong, though in itself a thing indifferent; and 
they were in danger of defiling their conscience by being em- 
boldened by the example of others to do what their con- 
science condemned. Hence the restriction which the Apos- 
tle puts upon Christian liberty. Meat makes us neither bet- 
ter nor worse, but that is not the whole of the matter. The 
law of love is higher than the law of liberty. Under this 
law, a thing in itself lawful may cease to be lawful and become 
asin—adoublesin. If your use of liberty, urges the Apostle, 
becomes a stumbling-block to them that are weak you com- 
mit a sin against them, andasin against Christ. So that, though 
eating meat is pure in itself, and a thing indifferent, it is sin- 
ful to you, if your eating it causes another to offend or to 
fall. And the grand conclusion is, “ It is good (i. e. right, mor- 
ally obligatory—see Dr. Hodge) neither to eat flesh nor to 
drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth or 
is offended or is made weak.” 

Now on the supposition that wine-drinking is not wrong in 
itself, does this law of love bind us to let the wine-glass alone? If 
we keep to a case rigidly analogous to that discussed by the 
Apostle, the statement of the doctrine of expediency in its 
application to the wine question would be, “ Wine-drinking 
in itself neither commends us to God, nor forfeits His favor. 
It is a thing indifferent. But there are brethren who think 
even the moderate use of wine a sin. To them, therefore, 
it is asin. If they drink wine at all their conscience will be 
defiled. Hence it is a sin for us to drink wine, even moder- 
ately, if we thus tempt them to sin. Let us, therefore, drink 
no wine while the world standeth, lest we make these breth- 
ren to offend.” 

This is the exact application of the doctrine to the wine 
question. But would Dr, Atwater have us believe that nearly 
all abstinence from intoxicating drinks in Christian society 
is practiced on this ground? and that tens and hundreds of 
thousands of Christians have felt it not good to drink wine 
for this reason, out of respect to the mere scruples of the 
very few who think it a sin to drink wine at all? Soitseems ~ 
from his statements and illustrations. 

Over and over again, he puts the case as if it were a ques- 
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tion between weak brethren thinking it a sin to drink wine, 
and strong brethren who know better; or a question of re- 
gard to the scrupulosities of uninformed consciences, by 
those of superior knowledge. 

Now this was indeed Paul’s sufficient reason for absti- 
nence from meat. The law of love made it a sin to eat meat 
if a brother was offended thereby who thought ita sin. On 
this ground alone Paul pressed obligation. But how immeas- 
urably is obligation enhanced to abstain from wine. It is not 
simply a question of regard to the scruples of those who 
think wine-drinking a sin, and who, thus thinking, may be 
led by the indulgence of others to defile their conscience. 
It is that, but it is vastly more than that. There are urgent 
and impelling reasons for abstinence over and above any 
such reason. It is not for the scruples of a few brethren 
alone, but for the souls of tens of thousands, that the law of 
love says to every child of God, Let the wine-glass alone. 
It is not simply lest the few brethren who think it a sin to 
drink wine should be led to drink it, and thereby be led to 
sin, that Christians are called upon to abstain from wine, 
but it is because there are thousands in the Church and hun- 
dreds of thousands out of the Church, who are weak, inex- 
perienced, of excitable temperament, easily tempted, strong- 
passioned, and who may be led by Christian example to the 
use of the wine-cup, and so to excess in the use of it, and to 
perdition by the curse of it; it is because over the wine-cup, 
and other intoxicants, men are stumbling in great multitudes 
to the grave and to hell; it is because wine-drinking, the 
world over, is an occasion for men to fall, not simply into the 
sin of a weak conscience, but into all the awful sins that 
mark the career of the drunkard. To us it seems like inex- 
cusable trifling to ring the changes on “the scruples of weak 
brethren,” in the presence of such awful and unquestionable 
facts as these. 

The second exception we take to the reasoning of the 
paper referred to, is that it compounds things that differ by 
its sweeping claims of liberty. 

Dr. Atwater says, Jesus, “ by drinking wine, vindicated the 
liberty of his followers to use every creature of God, as good 
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and fit for food.” But still “in the circumstances in which 
we are now placed,” he thinks it “a right and Christian use 
of liberty, to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks as 
a beverage.” “ But if others judge it right to use their liberty 
otherwise,” etc., etc. Evidently in the light of these quota- 
tions, liberty sweeps the field. If one man abstains from 
wine, even though abstinence be “for the edification of his 
brethren and the welfare of the people, “it is an exercise of 
Christian liberty.” And if another does not abstain in simi- 
lar circumstance, it is still “an exercise of Christian liberty.” 
Now we undertake to say there is no liberty about it ineither 
case. Liberty and obligation cannot be harnessed together. 
Liberty has respect only to things indifferent. And a thing 
indifferent is that concerning which it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether it be done or not. The moment it ceases to be 
that it passes out of the domain of liberty into the domain 
of obligation, and from being a thing indifferent, becomes a 
duty or a sin. Conceding that wine-drinking in itself is a 
thing indifferent, it is no longer that, when it puts a stum- 
bling-block or an occasion to fallin a brother’s way. It is 
evil then, morally wrong, a sin. And to abstain is not the 
use of one’s liberty, but the imperative demand of moral ob- 
ligation. But is not every man at liberty to judge of the 
circumstances? Certainly. And must he not act according 
to his own conscience? Certainly. And must he not to his 
own master stand or fall? Certainly. But a man with a 
blinded judgment and a perverted conscience may be guilty 
of sin before God, notwithstanding these things. These 
questions do not affect the question of obligation, and the lib- 
erty they imply and involve is not the liberty of things in- 
different. It is just the liberty that Paul exercised, when in 
conscience he verily thought he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. It is the cir- 
cumstances that make the imperative duty, not a man’s 
view of them. His judgment of the case will affect his 
action but it does not affect his obligation. In other words, 
if his wine-drinking put a stumbling-block or an occa- 
sion to fall in a brother’s way, “the relentless gripe of obli- 
gation”’ to let the wine-glass alone is there, whether the wine- 
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bibber feel it or not. It is a sin to him who drinks with of- 
fence, whether he does or does not know that his drinking is 
with offence, provided the light is in the world and he will not 
come to it, lest his deeds should be reproved. The sin does 
not depend on the view of the agent, but upon the thing done. 
To desire property is not wrong in itself. It is neither en- 
joined nor prohibited. But what if I desire it to the point 
of covetousness, and yet remain blind to the sin of covet- 
ousness, and think my desire still within the limit of things 
indifferent? Does my judgment of the case lessen the sin of 
the case, or take away obligation? - Did the young man of 
the Gospel! know that he loved his great possessions more 
than he loved “ eternal life,” till Jesus said, One thing thou 
lackest? But his ignorance left him none the less a wicked 
idolater and worshiper of mammon. And yet Dr. Atwater 
says “ the obligation to do or forbear things indifferent de- 
pends first on circumstances, and next on the view the agent 
takes of the tendency of the act in those circumstances.” 
And again, ‘If they are promotive of moral good or moral 
evil in the view of the agent, it is for this reason so far forth ob- 
ligatory to do or not to do them.” In other words, wine- 
drinking, being in itself a thing indifferent, a man whose 
moral sense is so blunted, or who is so wilfully blind that he 
does not see the paramount and overmastering tendency of 
his use of wine, and that it has passed from a thing indiffer- 
ent to a sin, may go on putting this stumbling-block and oc- 
easion to fall in the way of scores and hundreds, and by his 
-example, they may stumble and perish, and yet he be guilty 
of no wrong, because in his view of the circumstances there is 
no wrong. He may do what the Apostle calls a sin, and he 
is at liberty to do it under the law of things indifferent, if he 
happens to think he is not doing it. 

And such convenient, go-easy obligation as this is all that 
can scripturally be brought to bear upon Christian wine-bib- 
bers! While over their example men are tripping to perdi- 
tion, they are not guilty of the sin of causing them to stum- 
ble, because they do not see them go down. ‘That men are 
thus stumbling can not be denied. The simple, sad, solemn 

truth is known to the whole world, that thousands upon thou- 
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sands begin their course to the drunkard’s grave at the wine 
glass ; and yet Christian men are perfectly innocent in the 
practice of drinking wine, provided they do not see there is 
any wrong in it! Must a man know that his particular wine 

offends in some special given case, before he is under obli- 
gation to give itup? Then he must offend before he can 
know that he offends. He must sin against a brother and 
against Christ and know that he thus sins, before it is his 
imperative duty not to sin, and all because the instrumental- 
ity with which he sins is a thing in itself indifferent! 

Now it is well known that hundreds and thousands of 
Christians, by precept or practice, are advocates of the use 
of the wine-cup. Many such drink their wine, and stoutly 
contend for Christian liberty in the matter. Itis just as 
well known that the public example of just such Christians 
has been the occasion of many a young man’s first step to 
ruin. Children have been swept to the degradation and 
doom of drunkenness, through habits formed at their own 
L parents’ table. But probably not a man of all these Chris- 
tian wine-bibbers would say that he ever knowingly put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in another’s way. It 
has been done nevertheless. And with such numbers yearly 
swept to ruin from the brink of the wine-cup, has ignorance 
of ever having personally and directly offered the wine-cup 
to a stumbling brother relieved the wine drinker of all obli- 
gation, and left him guiltless? By no means. Before God, 
aman is responsible for his influence, conscious or uncon- 
scious, whether it extend to those whose palms he touches 
in the grasp of friendship, or to those into whose eyes he 
has never looked. The effect of the example of Christian 
wine-drinking is felt far beyond the immediate circle of'those 
with whom such Christians come in contact. And if there 
be those to whom his example is a stumbling-block, on ac- 
count of which and over which they go to perdition, then 
his use of the cup is a sin, and the relentless gripe of obli- 
gation is upon him to abstain, whether he so view it or not. 

And here we reach the third exception we take to the rea- 
soning of this article on the wine question. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that all the wine of Scripture, allowed 
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and enjoined of God as to its temperate use, and made and 
drunk by Christ, was intoxicating, if used in excess. The 
ground taken is substantially this: Wine is good, is a 
gift of God. Throughout God’s word divine sanction is 
given publicly and repeatedly to its moderate use. LEvery- 
where it is spoken of approvingly. Only its abuse is con- 
demned. Christ himself made wine, and used it openly and 
freely within the limits of moderation. And this wine was 
alcoholic and intoxidating. To attempt to make it anything 
else, it is said, is “ to wrest the word of God out of its plain 
and obvious meaning..” 

It is this effort to make the Bible a wholesale endorsement 
of moderate drinking which we think tends fatally to impair 
the obligations of the law of love, in connection with total ab- 
stinence. Dr. Atwater says we have a basis for urging total 
abstinence in the law of Christian expediency and the dic- 
tates of Christian love. We fully agree with him. And 
while we live, we hope to be found with all the strength God 
shall give us, urging men for the sake of their stumbling fel- 
low men to utterly abstain from all that can intoxicate. But 
that basis is undermined and taken from beneath our feet, 
when from one end to the other of the word of God it is held 
that there is divine warrant for the use of wine in moderation. 
If this be true there is no ground left us to stand on. About 
the conscience of no wine-drinker, who believes it to be true, 
can we ever get the grappling irons of obligation by Paul’s 
exposition of the doctrine of Christian expediency. We 
have tried it and have failed. And we have failed because 
an isolated passage of modern application can not be made, in 
the estimation of any man, to outweigh the whole bal- 
ance of Scripture, because a plea for abstinence on the ground 
of expediency loses all its foree when met by an opposing 
plea of divine precept and divine example. We say it again, 
therefore, fearless of sustainable contradiction, that if Christ 
and the Bible are so on the side of the use of intoxicating 
wine within the limits of sobriety, as it is held they are by 
those who say that wine is not wine unless intoxicating, then 
the doctrine of Christian expediency, in its application to the 
wine question, is not worth a puff of empty air. 
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To break the force of this natural and logical conclusion 
it is replied that the circumstances of our time and land are 
so different from those of the times and land of the Bible as 
to make that a duty now which was not a duty then. Here 
is the statement of the case in the very words of Dr. Atwater. 
We give the paragraph entire, that the reader may see its full 
force. 

“Tf there were no other difference between our present cir- 
cumstances and those of our Saviour’s day, there is not only 
the vast abundance of distilled liquors, but the prodigious 
adulteration of them, and of all kinds of liquors, especially 
wines, which so often retain the name, while they undergo a 
real transubstantiation into the veritable whiskey, mixed with 
drugs and poisons, passing under their name. Is not here a 
ground of the expediency of abstaining from wine unknown 
in our Saviour’s time? Besides, it has long been a familiar 
observation that the people of northern countries have far 
stronger propensities to drunkenness than those nearer the 
tropics. Moreover, in a country where distilled liquors were 
unknown, it was impossible that intemperance should have 
prevailed on the scale which it reaches in countries where 
they abound.” 

This is all we have ever seen in the way of reply to our po- 
sition: In substance it is this: The “vast abundance” and 
“ prodigious adulteration ” of distilled and other liquors, and 
the “strange propensities to drunkenness” of the people of 
northern countries, make it impossible that intemperance 
should have prevailed in Bible lands and Bible times on the 
scale which it reaches in this country. Therefore in those 
times there could have been no obligation of expediency to 
abstain from wine. This resolves the question into one of 
degrees of intemperance. But will Dr. Atwater tell us upon 
what scale excess of wine and strong drink must prevail, 
before we are bound to heed the claims of the law of love? 
How many must be swept by the use of wine and other 
liquors into the sin of drunkenness, before the doctrine of 
Christian expediency can lay its obligations on Christian men 
to let the wine-glass alone? The Apostle argues that it is 
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morally obligatory not to drink wine nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth. This modern argument seems to make 
it depend on the number of the stumblers. The Apostle argues 
that it is a sin for any man to eat with offence. This mod- 
ern argument seems to make it depend on the number of offen- 
ces. If drunkenness is to great and dreadful excess, and hun- 
dreds of thousands are guilty of the sin and crime of it, then the 
law of love says, Abstain. If drunkenness prevails to a less 
degree, and only thousands or tens of thousands are stum- 
bling into the sin of it, then the law of love has no applica- 
tion! We are well aware that down this sliding scale, a point 
might possibly be reached at last, where sobriety and moder- 
ation should be so universally the rule that there would be 
little likelihood of occasioning a brother to stumble by the 
use of wine. But by the law of Christian expediency, where- 
ever wine-drinking is promotive of moral evil, of which the 
presence of drunkenness as a common sin is the proof, then it 
is morally obligatory not to drink wine. Distilled and drug- 
ged liquors, and our colder climate, may give intemperance 
here worse features, and more wide-spread evils, and possibly 
a greater number of victims than intemperance has in the 
lands of the Bible. But the question is not one of phases or 
of degrees of drunkenness. It is drunkenness itself. God’s 
word makes drunkenness, whether by wine or whiskey, a 
damning crime. No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God. 

Does alcoholic wine make drunkards? All sides admit it. 
Excess in the use of it will produce intoxication. Who hath 
woe ? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? They that 
tarry long at the wine; wine is a mocker, whosoever is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise. The record of Israel’s folly is 
heavy with the surrounding retributions of God, for drunken- 
ness from wine. 

Is drunkenness common in Bible lands and warmer climes 
where wine is used? Are there stumblers there, stumbling 
by thousands, and stumbling by wine, to the death and doors 
of the drunkard? Let the missionaries testify. They are 
familiar with the daily life of the people among whom they 
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dwell. Rev. Dr. Perkins, missionary to Persia says:* “The 
extraordinary vintage has made wine almost as cheap as 
water. Against the desolating flood which sweep many away, 
we are thankful that not a few throw up the only sure barrier 
of total abstinence.” Dr. Jessup of Syria, the very land of the 
Saviour, says of a place from which he is writing, t “The 
great besetting sin of the village is wine-drinking. This part of 
Lebanon is famous for its vineyards and wine, and the people 
are more given to more excessive drinking than those of any 
district I have known. J/ they will not give up this habit for the 
sake of the Gospel, I shall have little hope.” Rev. J. S. Coch- 
ran, of the Nestorian Mission, writes of the place of his labors, 
in the wine-making season. “The whole village of male 
adults will be habitually intoxicated for a month, or six 
weeks.” Rev. J. H. Shedd, missionary at Oroomiah, Persia, 
quoted so approvingly by Dr. Atwater, says :{ “Ever since 
the days of Noah that region has been the house of the vine. 
The wine is made ina very primitive manner, and is entirely 
unadulterated. All the varieties are very light. If any in the 
world are harmless, they are. But the fact remains that 
beastly intemperance is the besetting sin of the people. During 
the wine season, beastly drunkenness is too common to excite 
comment. I have been in large villages on a feast-day, when 
it was really impossible to find a sober man in the place. The 
corruption of morals, the degradation of mind, the mid-night 
carousals, the losses from riotous living, from idleness, quar- 
reling and crime, are too numerous to be exaggerated. Many 
acquire the passion for stimulants and pass from wine to ar- 
rack, a rum distilled from raisins. Thus wine is a mocker, and 
multitudes are in the road to ruin through the curse of strong 
drink. Among the nominal Christians of Persia, and many 
other parts of the East, the worst destroyer of the soul and ob- 
stacle to the Gospel is wine and the attendant intemperance.” 
Where now are Dr. Atwater’s “changed circumstances.” 
What now of “distilled liquors” and “ prodigious adulter- 
ation” and “ northern countries!” Here are simply wines, 
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and no adulterations, and southern countries, and yet a riot 
and ruin of intoxication, a sin and shame of drunkenness, so 
wide spread that scarcely anything in this country can match 
it. Here is wine drinking, “the great besetting sin of the 
people,” the “desolating flood which sweeps many away,” 
“the worst destroyer of souls,” “doing more than any other 
one thing to dishonor God.” On what more dreadful “scale ” 
than this would Dr. Atwater have intemperance prevail, be- 
fore he would regard abstinence as an imperative duty. With 
this awful record, as given us by our missionaries, of “men 
stumbling into death and hell, and the example of Christians 
on the side of wine, making them the allies of the destroyer,” 
could any Christian missionary, in the light of the law of love, 
publicly use the mocker, and be guiltless before God of putting 
a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way ? 
Surely here is a case imperatively demanding the application 
of the doctrine of Christian expediency. But the case is not 
in our country, nor ‘in our climate, nor by reason of our 
abominable adulterations. It is in the land of the Bible, ina 
milder climate, and by reason of unadulterated wine. 

Go back now one century, two centuries, eighteen centu- 
ries, in the same land, in the same climate, concerning the 
same wine, and is not the ground of the expediency of ab- 
staining the very same, provided intemperance prevail, and 
stumblers fall, and men on account of the sin of drunkenness 
are sent out of the kingdom of God? Well, in the time of 
Christ and the apostles, drunkenness did prevail and stumblers 
did trip over the wine cup, and go stumbling to perdition. 
At the wedding in Cana, the governor of the feast, speaking 
of the general custom at such feasts, said: “Every man at 
the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when men have 
well drunk” —drunk freely, to inebriation—“ then that which 
is worse.” Here is proof of the habit of excess at feasts, 
whether true at Cana or not. Jesus himself warned his dis- 
ciples, saying: “ Take heed lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with drunkenness.” Paul enumerates among 
the sins of his time, “drunkenness and revelings,” and he 
urges the saints at Rome, not “to walk in rioting and drunk- 
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enness.” He counsels the Corinthians to avoid the com- 
pany of the drunkard, though he be called a brother. And 
among gross offenders he names drunkards, adding: “Such 
were some of you.” He urges the Ephesians to “be not drunk ’ 


} with wine,” and the Thessalonians “to be sober and not : . 
: drunken.” He says a bishop, a deacon, or the aged women, e 
j must “not be given to much wine ”’—“ not enslaved to much 


wine.” Peter says directly of the Christians to whom he 

wrote that they did “ walk in the time past of their life in ex- 
cess of wine, revelings and banquetings,’ wherein it was 3 
thought strange by their old companions that they did not run 
to the same excess of riot. 

These passages prove beyond all question that drunkenness 
was a common sin in the East, in the time of Christ and the 4 
apostles, that intemperance and excess abounded, sweeping q 
even within the pale of the church. Such warnings and coun- 
sels and exhortations have no meaning otherwise. The 
article from Smith’s Bible Dictionary, so highly commended 
by Dr. Atwater, says: “The precepts above quoted show the 
4+ extent to which intemperance prevailed in ancient times, and 
the extreme danger to which the church was subjected from 
that quarter.’ That same people Israel were scarred all 
along their history with the woe and curse of this thing. 
They had been swept to the fearfulest excesses of intoxication. 
Priests and prophets, even, had been “swallowed up of wine.” 
And yet we are asked to believe that in these circumstances, 
in the midst of such abounding intemperance amongst a peo- 
ple accustomed to “rigting and reveling,’ to “excess of wine 
and drunkenness,” and who at their feasts were commonly 
“well drunk ;” with this “extreme danger” threatening the 
Church, Christ made intoxicating wine in large quantities, on 
a public festive occasion, and offered it to the assembled guests 
: who had already indulged freely in the use of the inebriating 
beverage. We are asked, moreover, to believe that in the 
Bible lands, where now Rey. Mr. Shedd, our missionary at 
Oroomiah, says: “it is taken for granted that a man cannot 
be at the same time a wine-drinker and an exemplary Chris- 
tian;” the first missionary to the Gentiles made a deliverance 
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on the wine question, saying: “It is a violation of the law of 
love and a sin against Christ to drink wine, or anything 
whereby a brother stumbleth;” and then notwithstanding 
this deliverance, and notwithstanding the prevalent and ap- 
palling evils of intemperance, notwithstanding the “ excess” 
and “rioting” and “drunkenness” of those - times, so that 
Paul could assume as he did, that one no calling himself a 
Christian could be a drunkard, notwithstanding the multi- 
tudes that were stumbling by the use of wine, and notwith- 
standing the “extreme danger to which the Church was sub- 
jected from that quarter”—this same missionary wrote 
openly and frequently, enjoining the churches, the bishops,. 
the deacons and aged women “not to be drunk with wine 
wherein is excess,” “not to be given to much wine.” They 
could drink freely within the limits of moderation, but they 
must stop short of intoxication. The bishops ordained to 
preach could go everywhere establishing churches and drink- 
ing wine without let or hindrance, provided they did not get . 
drunk. They could do this before those poor converts, not a 
day’s march out of the excesses and revelings and drunken- 
ness of heathendom, and in the full light of the doctrine of 
Christian expediency and the law of love! 

If all this be true—and the men who contend that wine is 
not wine unless intoxicating, and that intoxicating wine is al- 
lowed and approved, as to its temperate use, in Scripture, 
must believe it to be true—where are the circumstances in 
which abstinence for the sake of others may be one’s duty? 
They are not conceivable. To plead.for abstinence on the 
ground of expediency is a farce. In the light of these shin- 
ing examples, abridgment of Christian liberty in the use of 
wine is nowhere a duty, and indulgence or Christian liberty 
in the use of wine is nowhere a sin. We should like to know 
from those who find divine sanction and approval in the word 
of God, throughout its whole extent, for the use of intoxicating 
wine within the limits of sobriety, of these facts—and they are 
facts if their exegesis be correct—if these facts do not take 
the very marrow out of the grand doctrine of Christian ex- 
pediency. If not, why not? Let them answer this question. 
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The force of these facts can not be impaired by any talk 
about distilled and adulterated liquors, and colder climate. 
For we go to the very lands of the Bible, where the wine is 
the same and its effects the same, and the climate the same 
and human nature the same as eighteen centuries ago, and 
we show that, “riotings” and “revelings” and “excess | of 
wine” and “ drunkenness” were very much the same as they 
are now. Yet no missionary in Bible lands to-day could hold 
his place in the confidence of our church an hour, who should 
officially and publicly and repeatedly endorse the moderate 
use of alcoholic drinks, and advise the native pastors only to 
avoid drunkenness. 

Nor can the force of these facts be impaired by any talk 
about “what ninety-nine hundredth of all ministers and 
Christians do believe and have believed on this subject.” 
That kind of talk, if there had been any weight in it, would 
have kept us to our old interpretations about the age and rev- 
olution of the earth, for it was repeatedly flung in the face of 
geological and astronomical discoveries. But the scientists 
“kept pegging away ” until the belief of the Christian world 
was changed. What if we are obliged to correct our exege- 
sis of the Word of God in its bearings on the wine question, 
as we were on these other questions? Dr. Atwater says 
“hundreds of thousands of Christians now feel it good on the 
ground of Christian expediency, not to drink wine. How 
many could he have counted fifty years ago? Scarcely one. 
The belief of the church is changing. We are making prog- 
ress. 

Nor can the force of the above facts be impaired by any talk 
about our position logically involving an impeachment of the 
morality of Christ and his Word, or by any talk about “ the un- 
scriptural footing of the new departure,” in “ wresting the 
Word of God out of its plain and obvious meaning.” We 
have had enough of this. It is no new thing. We have had 
it before on other questions. On slavery; when divine sanc- 
tion and approval were claimed, and manifold texts of Scrip- 
ture were marshalled and precept of prophet and Apostle 
brought to bc!ter un the iniquity, it hc:>g declared that only 
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the abuse of the system was condemned. And men were 
charged with an impeachment of the morality of the Bible 
who held that “slavery was contrary to the spirit of the Word 
of God.” Who now is heard making that word a wholesale 
endorsement of human bondage? Who doubts now that its 
whole spirit and trend areagainst it? So, we believe, are they 
against the common use of intoxicating wine. If we can not 
find a direct prohibitory “Thus saith the Lord” for it, neither 
can we for slavery and many another thing, of the inevitable 
evil tendencies of which we have no doubt. 

We do not believe that what God’s Word cells a mocker, a 
deceiver, a breeder of woe and sorrow and contention, and 
which at the last biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an ad- 
der, Christ made in large quantity, on a public festive occa- 
sion, in the midst of surrounding intemperance, and pressed 
it to the lips of men who had already freely indulged in the 
intoxicating beverage. We do not believe that Paul declared 
it morally obligatory not to drmk wine for the sake of a stum- 
bling brother, and then in the midst of prevailing drunkenness, 
and multitudes of stumblers, wrote publicly to churches, bish- 
ops and deacons, endorsing their moderate use of wine. | If 
those who do believe these things find that they are enven- 
omed shafts that strike our adorable Master and His Word, 
let them remember that the venom comes from their exege- 
sis, not ‘from ours. ; 

The grand doctrine of Christian expediency, in its applica- 
tion to the wine question, is solid ground enough forus to stand 
upon, as we press the claims of total abstinence. But not 
without earnest and solemn protest can we see its binding 
force fatally impaired by making it simply or mainly a con- 
descending deference to the seruples of a few weak brethren, 
by an advocacy of liberty that sweeps away all obligation, 
and by an interpretation of Scripture that carries the word of 
God bodily over to the side of the wine-bibber. O let us have 
done with the vindication of liberty at the expense of charity ! 
Let us have done with putting up biblical buttresses and 
building scriptural bulwarks to support and defend a custom 
whose chief patrons make their haunts roar with responding 
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applause, because of such building work. When once alco- 
holic wines and strong: drinks are swept away from every 
Christian side-board and table and social feast, what a mighty 
barrier will be set against the desolating flood of intemper- 
ance! And what an added emphasis will be given to the pro- 
test of the Church of God against the sin of drunkenness. 
O for the hour, God speed it, when every member of every 
Christian Church in all our land, in the spirit of a pervasive, 
abounding, all-embracing charity, shall say, “Wine maketh 
my brother to offend; stumblers by the alcoholic cup are on 
every side of me. Therefore I will drink no wine while the 
world standeth !” 





Art. V.—TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND ITS SCRIP- 
TURAL BASIS. 
A Reply tothe Strictures of the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D. D., upon the 
Princeton Review. 

Ir HAs of course been apparent to our readers that the 
preceding article, by our respected friend, Dr. Herrick John- 
son, is mainly directed against a previous discussion of the 
wine question, and “ Church Action on Temperance,” in the 
October number of the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re- 
view. We had cordially consented to publish Dr. Johnson’s 
strictures upon it before we had seen them, and before any 
steps had been taken looking to the consolidation of that 
quarterly with the American Presbyterian Review. We none 
the less cordially insert these strictures now, although under 
the great disadvantage of placing them ‘before a large body 
of readers who have never seen our original articles. We 
shall, therefore, be compelled to expand some parts of our 
reply more than would otherwise be necessary. 

Want of space compels us barely to refer to some things 
which would justify fuller treatment. He tells us, “ Dr. At- 
water says, Jesus ‘by drinking wine vindicated the liberty 
of his followers to use every creature of God as good and fit 
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for food.’” Dr. Atwater did not say this, but Dr. Isaac Jen- 
nings, of England, did, in his article in the revised Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, which we quoted for the purpose of proving that 
the wines of Scripture are fermented, with an express caveat 
that we did “not endorse every sentence of it,” although we 
deemed it conclusive forthe end in view. We neither af- 
firm nor deny this proposition, with reference to which, 
among others, the caveat was inserted. 

Universally, we decline to be held responsible for those 
representations of our views by Dr. J., which are not given 
in our own words, indicated by quotation marks; e. g.: how 
groundless is the representation that we claimed, that “near- 
ly all abstinence from intoxicating drinks in Christian soci- 
ety is practised out of respect to the mere scruples of weak 
brethren,” will yet appear. In other instances statements 
of our opinions in language not our own are far easier of as- 
sault than our own words. As much more so as his para- 
phrase of the Apostle [on the hypothesis that scriptural wines 
are fermented, | that “the bishops ordained to preach could 
go everywhere establishing churches, and drinking wine 
without let or hindrance, provided they did not get drunk !” 
is easier to assail than the simple salutary charge that they 
be not “ given to wine.” 

And is it not an exaggeration to speak of those who deny 
that the Bible makes wine-drinking, in the most sparing way, 
a sin or term of Christian communion, as teaching thatit gives 
a “wholesale endorsement” of temperate drinking? For 
what is the force of “wholesale” added to “ endorsement,” 
unless to indicate that it endorses all sorts of temperate drink- 
ing, at all times and places? And when he speaks of those 
Christians who drink wine at all, as “Christian wine-bibbers” 
and “ wine-bibbing Christians,” does not this imply that they 
are great and excessive drinkers ? and is it not simply are pe- 
tition upon his servants of the—whatshall we call it ?—hurled 
at Christ by his foes ? . 

And when he quotes the testimony of missionaries to the 
drunkenness in Bible lands, would it not make their testimony 
complete to add that almost, if not quite, without exception, 
they repudiate the doctrine of an unfermented wine in Scrip- 
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ture, and deplore all movements to put the temperance cause, 
or total abstinence, on such a platform ? 

These exaggerations or one-sided statements, with others, 
are of course unintentional. But the closer the adherence 
of all parties to the exact truth, the better will it be for them 
and the cause of truth in the end. But we hasten to the 
main positions taken and issues raised by Dr. Johnson. 
He says: “The doctrine is stated in Romans xiv, and in 1 
Cor. viii. Here we have the law of liberty in things indiffer- 
ent, as regulated and limited by the law of conscience and 
the law oflove. There is a law of liberty. The Apostle 
distinctly recognizes it, and in view of it he makes some 
frank and manly concessions. He says Christian liberty 
may be freely exercised with reference to all those things 
that have, in themselves considered, no permanent moral 
ground for their prohibition : in other words, things that are 
not in their essential character either right or wrong.” 

What words could more completely go the utmost length 
we have gone in stating the scriptural doctrine of Christian 
liberty in regard to things indifferent? Nor does he diverge 
from us when he further contends that we ought so to use this 
liberty that it shail not be a stumbling-block to those that 
are weak, nor hostile to edification. We have maintained 
the sams. Still further, if we do not misread him, he ap- 
pears to put the moderate use of wine among things indif- 
ferent. He tells us: “If we keep to a case rigidly analogous 
to that discussed by the Apostle, the statement of the 
doctriné of expediency in its application to the wine ques- 
tion would be, “ Wine-drinking in itself neither commends us 
to God nor forfeits His favor. Itis a thing indifferent. But 
there are brethren who think even,the moderate use of wine 
asin. To them, therefore it 7s asin. If they drink wine at 
all their conscience will be defiled. Hence it is a sin for us 
to drink wine, even moderately, if we thus tempt them to 
sin. Lot us therefore drink no wine waile the world stand- 
eth, lest we make these brethren to offend. 

‘“‘This is the exact application of the doctrine to the wine 
question. “ Let it not be forgotten withal that he repeatedly 
speaks of the “ very few who think it asintodrink wine at all.” 
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So far the agreement is complete. But Dr. Johnson goes 
on to ask if Dr. Atwater would have us believe that nearly 
all abstinence from intoxicating drinks in Christian society 
is practised on this ground.” We have before called atten- 
tion to the unjust implications of this question and his an- 
swer toit. He says: “over and over again he (Dr. Atwater) 
puts the case as if it were a question between weak brethren 
thinking it a sin to drink wine, etc.” And is not this the way 
in which the Apostle puts it? And is it not the way too in 
which Dr. Johnson himself expounds the Apostle’s meaning ? 
And if “it seems like inexcusable trifling to ring the changes 
on the scruples of weak brethren,” as Dr. Johnson tells us, 
has not he set us the example, at the same time following 
a still higher example, which it is a somewhat serious matter 
to charge with“ inexcusable trifling ?” 

Tt is true that we found it necessary to evince and signal- 
ize the fact that the Apostle was dealing with the duties of 
enlightened towards weak brethren afflicted with groundless 
scrupulosities, because it was material toone important, not to 
say the chief, end of our discussion, viz: to prove that the 
reasoning of the deliverance of the O.S. Assembly, of ’65, 
was inconclusive. ‘This paper argued, or was understood to 
argue, that because the Apostle said, “when ye sin against 
the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ,” therefore the making, vending, or drink- 
ing of any intoxicant as a beverage, inasmuch as it may 
cause weak brethren to stumble, is a sin against Christ, and 
being a sin against Christ, is a just bar to church communion. 
We contended in refutation of this, that the sin against the 
brethren and against Christ, here indicated, was simply a 
wrong ise of liberty, which was no proper subject of 
ecclesiastical discipline, however it might be amenable to the 
bar of God, and of fraternal argument and expostulation. 
And, in order to render our argument more decisive, we 
were obliged to show the particular sort of sin to which the 
Apostle had reference, viz: wounding weak and over scrupu- 
lous consciences, by doing things intrinsically indifferent and 
not sinful which they deemed sinful. This, however at 
times unchaiitable, and in this sense a sin, could not be a 
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disciplinable offense: 1. from its own nature as within the 
sphere of liberty with respect to our fellow-men, and not in 
itself or all circumstances sinful ; 2. because treated by the 
Apostle as a subject, not of discipline but of fraternal expos- 
tulations ; 3. because in the present case drinking wine and 
eating meat were just precisely on the same footing, and 
surely none would contend that the latter was disciplinable. 
4. Because “he that eateth not is expressly forbidden to 
judge him that eateth, for God hath received him.” Ro- 
mans, Xiv, 3. 

This, therefore, was conclusive proof that the argument of 
that paper aiming to prove the exercise of Christian liberty 
contrary to expediency, against which the Apostle exhorts, 
Romans, xiv; 1 Cor. viii., x, a sin in such a sense against 
Christ as to be a disciplinable offence, is unsound and in-- 
conclusive. The sin, in such cases, we insisted was against 
that class of obligations technically styled imperfect, not 
necessarily because defective before God, but because inde- 
terminate or otherwise notenforceable by human tribunals. It 
was to this end that we dwelt on the precise form of the 
stumbling in the view of the Apostle, as having reference 
to the scrupulosities of weak brethren. But we did so by no 
means without giving due prominence to other ways of hin- 
dering the moral welfare of men by the uncharitable use of 
liberty, and often in the matter of wine-drinking, absti- 
nence from which we approve, practise, and try to promote ; 
but which we do not think may of right, in every form or 
degree of it be made a term of communion. 

We now invite attention to Dr. Johnson’s views of liberty 
in things indifferent and its relation to obligation, which 
strike us as extraordinary, and so wide of truth as to 
vitiate his whole argument. He speaks of what is a “ matter 
of liberty ” as “ therefore shorn of every element of obliga- 
tion.” Again, “liberty and obligation cannot be harnessed 
together. Liberty has respect only to things indifferent. 
And a thing is indifferent concerning which it is a matter of 
indifference whether it be done or not. The moment it 
ceases to be that, it passes out of the domain of liberty into 


the domain of obligation, and from being a thing indifferent. 
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becomes a duty or asin. Conceding that wine-drinking is 
in itself a thing indifferent, it is no longer that when it puts 
a stumbling block or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way. 
It is evil then; morally wrong, a sin. And to abstain is not 
the use of liberty but the imperative demand of moral obli- 
gation,” etc., etc. 

That there must be some flaw about this reasoning is dem- 
onstrable a priori. For, as we have seen, Dr. Johnson 
maintains that there are some things in which we have lib- 
erty. But are they therefore out of the domain of obliga- 
tion? By no manner of means. Nothing that a moral 
agent does is dissevered from obligation to God. In imme- 
diate connection with the subject of liberty, the Apostle 
charges, ‘‘ whether, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” This generally. Then 
specially in regard to liberty itself. ‘“ For brethren ye have 
been called unto liberty ; only use not your liberty as an 
eccasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” Gal. 
v. 13. In like manner Peter, says: “as free, and not using 
your liberty as a cloak of maliciousness, but as the ser- 
vants of God.” 1 Peter, ii, 16. There must be some sense 
then in which liberty and obligation are mutually compati- 
ble, and may be “ harnessed together.” What is it? Surely 
we do not need to recall the trite proverb that “ liberty is 
not licentiousness.’ Liberty may exist in some respects, or 
in relation to some persons, without being a license to act in 
every sort of way toward every sort of person. Concerning 
things indifferent we may be free with respect to our fellow- 
men to judge for ourselves and to follow our own judgment, 
and not theirs, as to what duty requires of us in regard to 
them, without being justly subject to their condemnatory 
judgments, or excision from church privileges therefor. But 
this liberty may be and is none the less “ harnessed” to the 
obligation to God to use it honestly and fairly in forming 
our judgmeats, and in promoting the true welfare of our- 
selves and others and the glory of God. Herein one man’s 
judgment is not a law or a yoke for another. Each one 
must give an account of himself to God. The amount of 
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money a father would give to his son is in itself a thing in- 
different. It depends upon and varies with circumstances, 
with the temper, aptitudes and susceptibilities of the son, the 
resources of the father, and other matters innumerable. 
The duty of the father varies with circumstances, and must 
depend on his estimate of those circumstances. There is no 
other possible rule of duty. He may misjudge, still it is his 
province to judge in the case. He may be unduly swayed 
by; parental fondness, and fail to use the candor he ought. 
For this he is responsible to God. But no man has a 
right to usurp his prerogative or to make his own judgment 
the measure and law of his neighbor’s. At times Dr. John- 
son seems to come upon this ground. He says immediately 
after the words last quoted from him: “ But is not every 
man at liberty to judge of the circumstances? Certainly. 
And must he not act accorfling to his own conscience ? 
Certainly. And must he not to his own Master stand or 
fall ? ¢ Certainly.” Has he not conceded the whole here? 
Seemingly. But he attempts to neutralize the concession 
as follows: “ But a man with a blinded judgment and a per- 
verted conscience may be guilty of sin before God notwith- 
standing these things. These questions do not affect the 
question of obligation, and the liberty they imply and in- 
volve is not the liberty of things indifferent. It is just the 
liberty that Paul exercised when in conscience he verily 
thought he ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is the circumstances that make the 
imperative duty, not a man’s view of them. His judgment 
of the case will affect his action, but it does not affect his 
obligation.” 

Here we have some inadequate statements on most per- 
plexed questions of morals. Ifa man’s view of his circum- 
stances does not “ affect his obligation” what can? This is 
not the question of his responsibility for his moral judg- 
ments. That is undoubted. But having those judgments, 
can he innocently do what in his judgment he verily believes 
he ought not todo? He may indeed be in a sad dilemma, 
In regard to what ‘is of intrinsic obligation per se, his judg- 
ment cannot make it otherwise. If he judges the persecu- 
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tion of Christ and his Church right, that does not make it so, 
or otherwise than a sin. Yetif he judges that he ought 
to do it, not to doit is to violate his conscience, and so 
sin and contract guilt. Do what he will, a man with a 
conscience perverted in regard to things intrinsically right 
or wrong must'sin intentionally or ignorantly. But it is pre- 
posterous to say that his view does not “affect his obliga- 
tion” in any way. The root of bis sin was doubtless in 
forming the false moral judgment. But the Bible every 
where makes a clear and broad distinction between the same 
sin committed ignorantly, or done deliberately and presump- 
tuously. Its nature as sin is not?destroyed in either case. But 
its aggravation and demerit are very greatly modified there- 
by. For does not the Apostle say in respect to the very 
things he verily thought he ought to do against the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth—I was “a blasphemer and _persecutor 
and injurious ; but I obtained mercy because I did it ignor- 
antly and in unbelief? And was it not the grandest out- 
burst of moral sublimity the world has ever seen, when our 
Lord prayed jor his crucifiers committing the crime of the 
ages, “Father forgive them for they know not what they 
do?” Andis it not going too far to say, that although one’s 
views of duty cannot annul it, they “do not affect his obli- 
gation?” 

All this, be it observed, holds good of actions not indiffer- 
ent, but in themselves morally right or wrong. But it does 
not, nevertheless, in such cases, go the length of taking such 
sins beyond the scope of Church discipline. If a man thinks 
it right to persecute or crucify the Lord of glory, or his peo- 
ple, to blaspheme or profane the name of God, to withhold 
faith, love, reverence, obedience, worship from Him, to per- 
petrate fraud, extortion, oppression, lying, to indulge in drunk- 
enness or licentiousness, etc., this does not make it so. More- 
over, such a depraved moral judgment, if persisted in, is clear 
evidence of a want of piety, and therefore obnoxious ,to the 
censures of the Church to the extent, if need be, of banish- 
ment from the communion of saints. 

But for reasons already shown, and yet to appear, we ap- 
prehend that all this is largely otherwise with respect to mis- 
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judgments in regard to acts in themselves morally indifferent, 
and whose moral tendency depends on circumstances. It is 
seldom that an enduring misjudgment or mistaken estimate 
of circumstances in themselves, and their effect on the moral 
bearing of actions indifferent, is wnmistakeable proof of such 
moral depravity as is incompatible with real piety, or as war- 
rants church discipline or excommunication. And this is be- 
because these circumstances and their consequences are so un- 
certain or variable, or vast beyond the possibility of full human 
comprehension and infallible calculation, that no man can 
inake his own estimate of them the binding standard for the 
judgment of others, and denounce, excommunicate or ostracize 
them if they do not see with his eyes, or through his glasses ; 
if, in short, they see and attach weight to circumstances which 
he overlooks or underrates, or vice versa. Take the most 
familiar examples—say, the amount of pocket-money which 
a parent may of right give his son. In whatever sense “it 
is the circumstances that make the imperative duty, and not 
# man’s view of them,” yet is not he to form the best view he 
can, in the best light he can get, and to act upon it, without 
being compelled to adopt and conform to the contrary views 
of others, on pain of being condemned, mulcted, or excom- 
municated by them as a heathen man and a publican ? ° 

Take the matter of extravagant dress of wife and daughters. 
The tremendous domestic and social evils to which such pre- 
vailing extravagances gives rise are beyond question. Sup- 
pose that, in order to withstand it by a countervailing exam- 
ple, a wealthy parent determines that the ladies of his family 
shall dress with great plainness and economy, putting in place 
of all outward adorning the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, so precious in the sight of God. Suppose, however, 
another, equally opulent and exemplary in other things, judges 
that extreme plainness and cheapness of dress is unjust to the 
ladies of his family, that it impairs their social standing, in- 
fluence, opportunities, prospects, usefulness, and that he there- 
fore cannot rightly enforce it? Iseither of these to set up him- 
self, or his own judgment of these circumstances as a compul- 
sory standard and measure for the other? to adjudge and deal 
with him as a sinner, a heathen, and a publican, therefore? 
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Or is the Church to do it for him? And is this the divine 
way of meeting these evils? 

Apply this test even to the moderate use of wine as a 
beverage. It seems to be perfectly clear to Dr. Johnson, if 
we may judge from the whole scope of his reasoning, that 
nobody can innocently believe that any such use of it in any 
quantity or circumstances is otherwise than productive of evil 
and evil only ; and therefore that, however “it may be in itself 
a thing indifferent, it is no longer that,” since “it puts a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in a brother’s way.” 
And he deems this so evident, now and in all ages, from the 
evil effects of it in inducing intemperance, that it is impossi- 
ble that the Scriptures could have given it any degree of allow- 
ance, or that the wine there not forbidden could have been 
fermented and intoxicating; or that men can innocently fail 
to see all this, and to practise total abstinence from it accord- 
ingly. We do not see how, according to Dr. J.’s reasoning, 
wine-drinking can ever be, or have been, in the category of 
things indifferent, or therefore how it can pass out, as he al- 
leges, of a category in which it has never been. For does 
he not rightly describe things indifferent “as those things 
which have,in themselves considered, no permanent moral 
ground for their prohibition ; in other words, things are not 
in their essential nature either right or wrong?” But do 
not his claim and argument suppose that wine-drinking has 
a permanent moral ground for its prohibition, and is there- 
fore outside of the things indifferent, to which he acknowledges 
that liberty pertains? 

And is not the simple contradictory of this, with its logi- 
cal consequences, what we have maintained, and what has 
called Dr. Johnson into the field in opposition to us, and 
what it is the obvious aim of all his lines of argument to 
overthrow ? 

At a!l events he would have us understand that, whether 
per se indifferent or not, wine-drinking, in all ages, is so ob- 
viously fraught with moral evil in its consequences, that it is a 
sin to practice it, and that ignorance of that sinfulness is inex- 
cusable. And he stoutly argues not only that this is so now, 
but was just as much so in Christ’s day. Now here we take 
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issue with him. While ourselves personally convinced, and 
acting on the conviction that it is now and here for the best 
interests of the Church and the world to practice abstinence, 
we deny that we have a right to act on the hypothesis that 
all the circumstances and all their consequences are so com- 
pletely and infallibly before us, and so manifest to all other 
candid minds, that they may not, without moral fault, view 
the subject in another light. We have seen the time when 
the most devoted promoters of Temperance were honestly of 
opinion that the general use in moderation of fermented 
drinks was, in the existing state of mankind, the strongest bar- 
rier against the prevalent use of stronger stimulants, and tho 
fearful drunkenness induced by drugged and distilled liquors. 
We have now in our mind a distinguished living divine of 
great eloquence, zeal, and pastoral efficiency, who has honestly 
believed and acted on the belief that the free production and 
use of pure native wines form the strongest barrier against 
the flood of intemperance sure to come in from stronger and 
more dangerous liquors, unless thus kept out. Large num- 
bers of as pure and intelligent Christians as the world con- 
tains believe, first that the water on the continent of Europe 
is such as to render the oommon use of light wines a needful 
hygienic substitute for it, and they further believe that the 
common use of such wines in wine-producing countries leads 
to less drunkenness than exist, in countries comparatively des- 
titute of them. 

Very recently we saw a notice of a new book arguing that 
narcotic and alcoholic stimulants, up to a certain point, are 
beneficial to the vital functions, beyond that point injurious 
and destructive. Without giving an opinion on the subject 
Mr. Beecher’s paper, the Christian Union, commended the 
matter to our careful consideration. We do not endorse these 
opinions. But as long as they are held by multitudes in 
Christendom as intelligent and virtuous as ourselves, and 
largely sanctioned by the advice and practice of physicians of 
undoubted repute, is it not infatuation or something worse, to 
make our own judgments to the contrary the criterion of 
the rectitude of those who differ from us in the premises, 
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and of their title to Christian fellowship and Church privileges? 
And must not this be all the more and unanswerably so, if such 
are fortified in their judgment by what they believe and the 
Christian world has heretofore believed, and now, a small 
fragment excepted, believes to have been the example of 
Christ and the teaching of his word? 

Take another case—tobacco. Long experience and wide 
observation have convinced us that the vast majority who use 
it had far better never have tasted it, that none are the better 
for it, and that its universal disuse would be greatly for the 
physical, moral and intellectual benefit of mankind, nay, that it 
increases the tendency to intemperate drinking, although an 
occasional octogenarian,and even centenarian quietly and harm- 
lessly smokes his pipe. And personally we feel conscience- 
bound to abstain from it, as well for example’s sake, and 
right influence on the young, as for other reasons. But is this 
one of those cases, in which we can make our judgment the 
standard for measuring the capacity, honesty, candor, piety, 
or title to Church privileges of those who see the matter dif- 
ferently? Dancing, especially in some of its forms, falls into 
the same predicament. And how many other things ? 

Dr. Johnson’s last exception to our reasoning is, that it 
“proceeds upon the assumption that all the wine of Scripture 
allowed and enjoined of God as to its temperate use, and 
made and drank by Christ, was intoxicating, if used in excess.” 
Upon which we observe: 1. that we have not said that any 
wine is “ enjoined*of God as to its temperate use.” 2. If Dr. 
Johnson should merely prove the contradictory of the pro- 
position that “all the wines of scripture allowed,” etc., are intoxi- 

_ cating, it would not disturb our main assertion. To do this 
he must-show that no wine so allowed was intoxicating. 3. We 
did not build on a mere “ assumption.” We brought proofs 
and arguments extending from 20 to 30 pages, exegetical, his- 

torical, and philological, that the wines allowed in Scripture 
were fermented and intoxicating. Until he makes at least 
some attempt to parry these, which we personally know have 
carried to many minds the force of demonstration, it is some- 
what premature to characterize this position of ours as an 
“ assumption.” 
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As Dr. Johnson has not refuted, or attempted or professed 
to refute these proofs we gave, that the wine of Scripture is 
wine (“fermented” wine is a pleonasm outside of the usas 
leguendi brought in by a few recent ex professo temperance 
exegetes) that could intoxicate, if taken in excess, we deem 
his whole effort to show a priori that it could not be so, 
because of the drunkenness which he contends prevails in all 
wine-drinking countries, irrelevant. If, uponall sound and 
recognized principles of interpretation, the language of the 
Scriptures tolerates any use of what could intoxicate in ex- 
cess as a beverage, then it is altogether an ignoratio 
elenchi to argue the a priori impossibility of their permitting 
such use of it. This is simply the method of rationalistic 
and destructive exegesis. Once allow this method of proce- 
dure to over-ride the plain meaning of Scripture, and 
insist that it must conform to men’s antecedent ideas of 
what is right and proper, and we set in motion the battering - 
rams of rationalism against The Fall, Original Sin, The Cor- 
ruption of Nature, The Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, Spiri- 
tual Regeneration, Judgment, Eternal Perdition; in short, 
against Evangelical Religion, nay the Bible itself. By this 
route Channing easily reached his famous “ central gallows 
of the universe” as the fit description of the cross. A very 
little reflection will convince any sober and competent thinker 
that “man is more inexplicable without original sin, than 
original sin is inexplicable to man” and, that both are, on 
many sides, alike inexplicable; that the Bible and Providence 
and Nature teem with things which, though unfathomable by 
human reason, it is far more reasonable to accept than re- 
ject ; that if we are to accept nothing which we cannot 
explain or comprehend, we must discard the Bible, Provi- 
dence and Nature, nay the God of the Bible, Providence and 
Nature. All minor bafiling questions are lost in the great 
problem of the origin and permission of sin and misery; 
which who can solve ? Suppose Dr. Johnson to get rid of the 
scriptural allowance of temperate wine-drinking and its 
logical consequences, how is he to get rid of or get over or 
around the fact that God has so made the laws of Nature 
that grapes will not only grow, but their juice expressed will 
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ferment into a beverage delicious and exhilarating to man, 
which by his abuse tempts him into drunkenness on the 
enormous scale he has so graphically depicted? How in refer- 
ence to his so making the earth as to be productive of to- 
bacco, and man’s tastes and propensities about it what they 
are? Nay, let him explain why the first breath of the new- 
born babe, that has known neither good nor evil, is a wail of 
anguish! Let us beware of arguments against the possibility 
of the Bible’s asserting what baffles or confounds us, which 
cannot stop there, and which, if consistently followed out, go 
back upon every distinctive doctrine of Christianity, and can- 
not stop short of universalism, infidelity, atheism. 

But Dr. Johnson contends that if our exegesis be correct, 
“to plead for abstinence on the ground of expediency is a 
farce.” He quite ridicules the claim that there is any special 
reason for it in the abounding drunkenness and the baleful 
effects of distilled and adulterated liquors in our day. This 
may be his view. If so we are sorry. But we do not make 
our judgment a measure of his, or a warrant for condemning 
him. We are glad that so many see the matter differently, 
and do not find it necessary to strain the exegesis of Scripture 
so as to worm out of it the “figment of an unintoxicating 
wine,” in order to find a good ground of abstinence. 

He, however, says, “that basis (of expediency) is under- 
mined and taken from beneath our feet when from one end to 
the other of the word of God it is held there is a divine war- 
rant for the use of wine in moderation. If this be true there 
is no ground for us to stand on. About the conscience of no 
wine-drinker who believes it to be true, can we ever get the 
grappling-irons of obligation by Paul’s exposition of the doc- 
trine of expediency. We have tried and have failed because 
an isolated passage of modern application cannot be made in 
the estimation of any man to outweigh the whole balance of 
Scripture ; because a plea for abstinence on the ground of ex- 
pediency loses all its foree when met by an opposing plea of 
divine precept and divine example. We say it again, there- 
fore, fearless of sustainable contradiction, that if Christ and 
the Bible are soon the side of the use of intoxicating wine 
within the limits of sobriety as it is held they are by those 
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who say that wine is not wine unless intoxicating, then the 
doctrine of expediency in its application to the wine ques- 
tion is not worth a puff of empty air.” 

To which we rejoin: 1. That the first questionis, What do 
the Scriptures actually teach about wine, not how much, by 
Dr. J.’s logic, is the doctrine of expediency worth on the basis 
of such teaching? Let us have the truth, expediency or no 
expediency. 2. It isnot true that this doctrine of expediency 
is founded on a single passage of modern application. The 
apostle discusses it at length in several chapters, and as 
touching us whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we do. 3. 
Nor is its first special application to wine-drinking modern. 
It is as old as the Epistle to the Romans. 4. Nor is it neu- 
tralized by any “opposing plea of Divine precept and exam- 
ple,” although the wines made and drunk by Christ were fer- 
mented, any more than the expediency of abstaining from 
meats, or not doing anything whereby a brother stumbleth, is 
neutralized because Christ ate meat, and did many other 
things in some circumstances not likely to produce these ef- 
fects, which he would not do in other circumstances likely 
to produce them. 5. Dr. Johnson has been singularly unfor- 
tunate in being unable to reach any man’s conscience who 
does not believe the wines of Scripture unintoxicating, through 
Paul’s exposition of expediency. Probably his failure is due 
to his lack of faith in such cases. We have had the pleasure 
of seeing thousands who would scout his doctrine about the - 
Scripture wines, abstaining from them on the score of ex- 
pediency. The Scriptural analysis of the expediency of ab- 
stinence in some circumstances is not “outweighed by,” for 
it is not inconsistent with the lawfulness of its use in other 
circumstances. 6. The “modern application” of our un- 
doubted Scriptural doctrine as an undoubtedly just ground 
of abstinence from wine will, in our judgment, prove a far 
safer and more durable basis for the temperance reform than 
a “modern” interpretation of Scripture, which has but a mini- 
mum of adherents, and is wholly incompatible with the un- 
questionable averments and implications of Scripture itself. 

But Dr. Johnson is the last man to disparage this single 
passage of Scripture with its “ modern application,” as a per- 
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suasive to total abstinence. For he not only gives it the 
greatest emphasis, but over and over again makes it the 
hinge-point of his argument. Nay more, he paraphrases it so 
as to express a stringent meaning not belonging to it. For 
does he not represent thai ‘“ Paul declared it morally obliga- 
tory not to drink wine for the sake of a stumbling brother,” 
and that “ It is a violation of the law of love and a sin against 
Christ to drink wine or anything whereby a brother stum- 
bleth?” Be it remembered that what Paul said of drinking 
wine, he said of eating meat. Did Paul here mean to con- 
demn all eating of meat, or ali drinking of wine, in any cir- 
cumstances, as a sin against Christ? Andis not the above 
paraphrase meant to signify that Paul pronounced it univer- 
sally asin? If not, how does it sustain Dr. J.’s position ? 

Most of what Dr. J. says, to show that the vast intemper- 
ance now induced by the copious supplies of distilled and 
adulterated liquors, constitute no special reason for absti- 
nence not existing in Christ’s time, is either groundless or 
irrelevant. Does he or anybody else, unless urged by the 
exigencies of a case to be made out, think it a fair rendering 
of our meaning, or inference from, or retort upon it, to twist 
itinto this form ? “ Ii drunkenness is to great and dreadful 
excess, and hundreds and thousands are guilty of the sin and 
crime of it, then the law of love says abstain. If drunkenness 
prevails to a less degree, and only thousands and tens of 
thousands are stumbling into the sin of it, then the law of 
love has no application!” We are quite willing to let such 
arguing as this speak for itself, exclamation points and all. 
We certainly know that most minds are so constituted, in- 
cluding the vast body of promoters and exemplars of total 
abstinence, as to-find the motives to abstinence increased in 
proportion to the prevalence of drunkenness and the abun- 
dance of the most acrid, violent and adulterated intoxicants, 
especially when so largely simulating and labelled wine. And 
does not Dr. J. himself admit that “ distilled and drugged 
liquors, and our colder climate, may give intemperance here 
worse features and more wide-spread evils, and possibly 
a greater number of victims, than intemperance has in the 
lands of the Bible ?” 
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Is it, then, no special reason for efforts to repress drunk- 
enness? Does he not admit that a point may be reached 
‘““where sobriety and moderation should be so universally 
the rule, that there would be little likelihood of occasioning 
a brother to stumble by the use of wine?” How does he 
know that it may not have been so among the Jews when 
Christ made and drank wine? How does he know that a 
self-righteous asceticism, like a self-righteous exclusiveism 
or intolerance, may not have been a more prevailing moral 
evil at that time than intemperance, and that for this reason, 
inter alia, our Adorable Lord may have been pleased to’ come 
eating and drinking the meats and drinks set before him, and 
associating with the unworthy and immoral, although thus 
incurring the reproach of being a “ glutton and wine-bibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners?’ Does it hence follow 
that there could be no occasions when Christ saw it, or candid 
men may see it, their duty to fast, or to abstain from intoxi- 
cants, or to refuse, and exhort others, especially the young, 
to refuse the companionship and intimacy of the immoral ? 
Did not Paul, who on one occasion charged Timothy to take 
a little wine, and again that bishops be not given to wine, on 
another say, that he would drink no wine and eat no meat 
if it cause a brother to offend? Was he not governed by 
circumstances, and his view of the circumstances, and does 
he not permit and require others to be so likewise, in deciding 
whether to abstain or not? 

And if he judged it wise and expedient now to charge the 
taking of a little wine, or not to be given to much wine, and 
now to abstain on account of the scruples of weak brethren, 
how does it appear that he might not have, seen fit to abstain 
and exhort to abstinence in the midst of abounding drunken- 
ness induced by distilled and adulterated liquors, out of love 
to men exposed to such temptation? Or that he wou!d not, 
in circumstances otherwise similar, sometimes refuse to 
abstain, as holy men have sometimes refused to abstain, 
if such abstinence were erected by influential parties into 
a test of righteousness or term of communion. And who 
now is authorized to go and say to every one who 
tastes wine, “you are a sinner and ought to be an excom- 
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municate, because you do not see that such an act involves 
a guilty complicity with the promotion of drunkenness, and 
is clearly an offence against God and man ?” 

As Dr. J. has defended his views respecting unfermented 
wine in Scripture, not by any actual exegesis, but by address- 
ing considerations of a priori probability, we will call attention 
to some general facts not hitherto adduced by us which we 
think conclusive to the contrary. 

1. It is nothing to the purpose for our grape-juice brethren 
to dwell on minima. De minimus lex non curat. It is of no 
avail that our friends weary themselves and their readers 
with toilsome efforts to prove that the ancients had some 
process or processes for boiling grape-juice to a syrup 
before fermentation, till they can show that this syrup was 
commonly understood by the term wine; or that Pliny 
or other authors gave some recipes for preserving grape- 
juice awhile unfermented, until they can prove that it was 
extensively employed to produce the drink of common use 
known as wine: or to refer to passages about new 
wine, or pressing the juice of grapes into a cup to be 
drunk, which at most proves no more that wine meant an 
unfermented drink than similar phrase about new cider 
proves that when we speak of cider, or cider-drinkers, we 
refer to the unfermented juice of the apple: or when the 
Californians speak of the “wine-crop” of the year, they 
mean by “wine” unfermented grape-juice. These minu- 
tix of exegesis are of no avail till they prove that the 
olvos of the New Testament and the vinwm of the Latin so 
commonly meant an unfermented syrup or liquid, that, with- 
out further specification, the deacons and the aged women 
and bishops must’ have understood Paul to have been charg- 
ing them against much indulgence in sweetened-water or harm- 
less grape-juice: and Timothy must have understood him 
to counsel himself to take a littlk—what? instead of water 
to help digestion in his old age. So likewise of the wine 


made and used by Christ. Can this be done, or even pre- 


tended, with any show of plausibility ? Let the following 
testimonies, with many more, answer: and they might be 
multiplied to any extent. 
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To begin with the Roman writers, Pliny tells us, that “the 
passage of must into wine” is expressed by the term /ervere 
(to ferment.) “Sic appellant musti in vina transitum.” 
What words can show more clearly that Pliny understood 
by wine something different from the unfermented juice of 
the grape ? 

Columella says, “ Before you take the must from the vat, 
fumigate the vessels with rosemary, laurel or myrtle; and 
fill the vessels full, that in fermenting the wine may purge 
itself well.” “... . ut in effervesendo vinum se bene pur- 
gat.” 

Varro says, “That the must that is put into a dolium, 
in order that we may have wine, should not be drawn 
while it is fermenting, and has not yet advance! so far as to 
be converted into wine.” 

Can it admit of a doubt, that by vinum, the Latin term for 
wine, Pliny, Columella, and Varro meant the fermented juice 
of the grape? and only the fermented? Yet these are au- 
thorities mainly relied on in support of the contrary position. 

Let us next inquire what the Greeks understood by oinos, 
their term for wine. The poet Alexis indicates the true im- 
port of oinos, when he observes, that in a certain respect man 
much resembles wine, as both new wine and man must needs 
pass through a process of fermentation. 

Democritus, a Greek writer much commended by Colum- 
ella, and quoted by Varro, Pliny and Palladius, and who was 
born 460 years B. C., gives the following directions respect- 
ing the management of wines, in cases where the grapes have 
been much exposed to the rain: “If the must be ascertained 
to be too weak, when the zine (oinos) has been lodged in the 
pithoi, and has undergone the jirst fermentation, let us imme- 
diately transfer it to other vessels,” &c. : 

Observe here, that before the fermentation, the juice of the 
grape is called must ; after the fermentation, eine. 

These directions are general, not having reference to any 
particular kind of wine; and they show that among the 
Greeks, as well as among the Romans, the term correspond- 
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ing to our term wine was employed to denote the fermented 
juice of the grape, and not the unfermented. 

Says Clemens Alexandrinus, near the end of the second 
century, “With propriety, therefore, does the Divine Teacher, 
anxious for our salvation, in the strongest terms announce 
the prohibition, ‘ Drink not to drunkenness.’ Again, “How 
do you suppose our Lord drank when on our account he was 
made man? So shamelessly as we? Did he not do it be- 
comingly ? Decorously ? With consideration? Ye know well 
he also partook of wine; for even he also was a man; and he 
blessed the wine, saying, ‘Take, drink, this is my blood’... 
and that it was wine which he blessed, he shows again, say- 
ing to his disciples, ‘ I will not drink of the fruit of this vine 
until I drink it with you in the kingdom of my Father.’” 
Really is this longer an open question ? 

If. In the words of a friend, “The grand consideration 
which annihilates the entire grape-juice claim is this : that in 
all the ancient writings, including the Bible, while drunken- 
ness is constantly spoken of, and temperance and intemper- 
ance, abstinence and moderation and excess, constantly 
treated of, in all the ages, it is never once intimated— You 
can escape all these evils if you will use the RIGHT KIND of 
wine!” This is tie argument which is unanswerable. Plato, 
in all his writing about Socrates (Symposium and the Laws), 
and in all his discussion of drunkenness and of Lacedemo- 
nian strictness, never intimates that Socrates or any other 
wise man ever had a wine which would not cause drunken- 
ness! Seneca never intimates it. Atheneus, in all his 
amusing book, although he treats of the praises of temper- 
ance, and speaks of particular men who were abstemious, 
never hints one word of an unintoxicating wine. 

“ And when you come to Clement of Alexandria, and Chrys- 
ostom, in all their earnest cautions against excess and intem- 
perance they never have a word to say about a wine which 
Christians could drink without danger!!! Now all this is 
unaccountable on the supposition that there was a widely- 

used and well-known wine which conscientious men were 
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using as their kind of wine, which had no fermentation and 
no tendency to intoxication.” 

We heartily approve of total abstinence in present circum- 
tances on the ground of expediency, and are ready on this 
ground, and no other, to do what we may by precept, example 


and persuasion, to promote it, as a means of withstanding in- 
temperance. We are in favor of stringent legislation in re- 
{ straint and prohibition of whatever trade in intoxicating 


liquors seduces men to intemperance, to such extent as 

public opinion will allow to be put into execution. And we 

are in cordial sympathy with those deliverances of our As- 
semblies which take such ground. Of course we cannot favor 
those which are of a contrary sort. 

But we feel unalterably bound to resist the propagation of 
the following principles, and especially the attempt to embody 
them in Church deliverances or Church action. 

1. That any andail making or use as a beverage of any liquor 
that taken in excess can intoxicate, is a sin either in the light 
of Seripture or of enlightened conscience. 

2. That abstinence from all making, vending, or using such 
drinks, in whatever circumstances, may rightly be made a term 
of Church communion or privileges. 

3. That temperate drinking is as bad as, or worse, than 
drunkenness. 

4. That the wine whose temperate use is not forbidden by 
the Word of God is not fermented or intoxicating: that the 
Bible sets forth two beverages, both indiscriminately named 
wine, one being, while the other was not, fermented and 
intoxicating ; and that it condemns all use of the former, and 
permits only the latter, even in moderation. 

5. That unless this be admitted there is no valid ground for 
advocating total abstinence, and that the whole cause of Tém- 
perance, as implicated with such abstinence, stands or falls 
5 with this dogma. 

We quite agree with Dr. Johnson, that those who think the 

questions here involved are light and trifling, only exhibit a 
superficial “ flippancy.” No questions, whether practical or 
theoretical, are of profounder moment, or can awaken intenser 
earnestness on the part of those who comprehend their reach. 
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In the first place, it seems to us the height of fatuity to risk 
the Temperance cause on such a basis. We do not think, for 
reasons given in this and previous articles, the notion of two 
kinds of wine in Scripture, one intoxicating and the other not, 
the latter alone being tolerated in any use of it as a beverage, 
or made and drunk by Christ, or used by him at his Supper, 
sustained by any colorable show of evidence. We do not 
think such an exegesis would ever have been devised, except to 
meet the supposed exigencies of the cause of Temperance. 
It does not seem possible to us that it should ever carry more 
than the smallest fragment of the Christian Church. When 
such radical progressives as Henry Ward Beecher publicly 
pronounce against the doctrine that the wine made by our 
Lord was not fermented ;* when the American Tract Society, 
representing the various evangelical denominations, is pub- 
lishing books prepared by eminent scholars, which declare 
that the wine of Scripture was “the fermented juice of the 
grape, was a common article of manufacture and use among 
the Ancient Hebrews, as is attested by numerous passages of 
Scripture,” that the “juice of the grape boiled down to a 
thick molasses” and sometimes called “honey of grapes,” 
was in use in ancient times, as it is now throughout the East, 
but it is never called wine ;”+ how can a good cause be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, by making the opposite view its corner- 
stone, and denouncing as obstacles or foes to temperance 
those who cannot adopt this platform ? 

Again, we believe that the doctrine that wine-making or 
drinking as a beverage is in all cases an immorality or a sin, 
does directly and by necessary consequence reflect upon and 
impeach the morality of the Scriptures and of Christ. This 
is fatal to faith, temperance, all morals, everything. To say 
that this comes of our exegesis, not Dr. J.’s, impresses us as 
much as if one should, mutatis mutandis, say of the destruc- 
tive effect of a denial of the Incarnation, “ this comes of your 
exegesis, not mine.” 

Still further, while all intoxication and intemperance should 





* See his Life of Christ on the Miracle at Cana. 

+ Sacred Geographies and Antiquities, by E. P. Barrows, late Exegetica? 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Published by the American 
Tract Society. 
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exclude, we do not believe that the attempt to exclude 
from Church privileges all who in any way or degree make or 
drink anything which, taken in excess, can intoxicate, can be 
made without usurping Christ’s prerogative, excluding those 
he has received, and splitting the Church in fragments. 

Finally, we are utterly opposed to the principles in ques- 
tion because we think, for reasons already set forth, they con- 
tain the elements of a destructive rationalism, which, if suc- 
cessfully carried out here, will sooner or later be pushed 
much further, until it is brought to undermine the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith. Shall we be deterred from main- 
taining this truth because the reproach is hurled at us, “ of put- 
ting up Biblical buttresses and building Biblical bulwarks to 
support and defend a custom whose chief patrons make their 
haunts roar with responding applause?” Not till we shrink 
from bearing the reproach of Christ—not till we are afraid to 
proclaim salvation by grace, because some will “continue in 
sin that grace may abound ;’ “the liberty wherewith Christ 
maketh free,’ because some make it “an occasion to flesh ;” 
to oppose the doctrine once advanced by the ultra-ists of a 
metaphysical theology, that the true convert “ must be willing 
to be damned for the glory of God,” because in that case, 
too, such “haunts roar with responding applause.” 





Arr. VI.—PARIS UNDER THE COMMUNE.* 
THE EIGHTEENTH OF MARCH. 
By EpMOND DE Pressensé, PARIS. 


The insurrection of the eighteenth of March is full of cruel 
but salutary lessons, which should not be forgotten. It has 
torn away the last disguises from the actual condition of French 
society. As a malady reveals the hidden disease of a consti- 
tution, so a crisis brings to the surface a deep-seated evil, 
which was waiting only for an opportunity to break out. To 
any one who has closely kept pace with our moral history for 
the last twenty years, and has taken note of the passions 
brooding among the masses of the people, there is nothing as- 
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tonishing in recent events; the flood which has well-nigh 
swallowed us up had already repeatedly dashed itself against 
the legal barriers which confinedit. Let us, then, not look at 
the events of the eighteenth of March as wholly unexpected. 
The overt act of the Parisian populace was determined by 
more remote causes, which should be made clear, and in- 
volved certain complex elements, which we must analyse, 
unless we leave our victory incomplete, by permitting the 
germs of insurrection to survive it. 
I. 


In order to explain how a large population could be led into 
a criminal revolt, we must in justice consider the exceptional 
condition into which Paris had been forced for many months. 
Do not let us allow the misfortunes and the crimes of which 
she has just been the theatre to make us forget her heroism 
during the siege. She was calm and proud at the catastrophe 
of Sedan, even while on all sides there were doubts of her 
ability to resist. She was resigned in the presence of cold 
and hunger, and showed an indomitable courage even under 
the shells of the besiegers. With the exception of that por- 
tion of the population already corrupted by the fanatical 
clubs, she longed for the fight. This first ardor was not called 
into action ; it received a violent check in the news of the ca- 
pitulation,—a fearful surprise to those who had not deeply 
studied the bearings of the events of the day. The political 
and military leaders, who, after having had the honor of ren- 
dering the city impregnable, failed to defend it, were con- 
signed by the people to public execration. The charge, 
however, of not having that heroically blind faith in success 
which accomplishes impossibilities, cannot be made against 
them. Their arms fell from their hands the very day when 
the National Guard displayed the most signal bravery at 
Montrelout and Buzenval. The public is ever ready to attri- 
bute failure to treason, and does not care for abstract rea- 
soning; they must have some culprit to stigmatize,—some 
scape-goat to sacrifice. It is thus that a most iniquitous 
ostracism grew out of a hopeless patriotism. 
The Paris élections for the National Assembly, which took 
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every one by surprise except those who managed them, and 
who had long been waiting to turn our calamities to account, 
were a most significant revelation,—the bearings of which 
were not at all realized. From the start, the Assembly was 
powerless to dissipate the prepossessions which the manner 
of its organization had excited; it contained an inexpe- 
rienced right wing which burst into political life full of 
crotchets. What else could be expected? In an hour of 
national disaster, it rose from the ballot-box as lava is 
thrown from a volcano. It was a true reflection of a land 
overrun to its heart by foreigners, and brought to the verge of 
a terrible crisis after twenty years of corrupt government, 
The National Assembly of 1871 much resembles the legis- 
lature of 1849; it was born of two passions; it is not pos- 
sible that it could be otherwise, where an assembly is truly 
representative. 

The treaty of peace with Prussia was the finishing stroke 
in exasperating our unhappy city. To crown the astutely- 
planned high-handed measures of the invaders, it brought to 
light the frustrated plot of the enemy to crush and impov- 
erish France: it revealed that the pitiless sword of the 
conqueror was clutched by the hand of the usurer; it 
wrenched from us a vital portion of our country, while it yet 
mercilessly ground us down. If such a treaty as this makes 
men of thought indignant, what effect must it have upon 
those who cannot control their passions? No one who has 
not experienced it can understand the indignation which was 
aroused in every heart by this profanation of our city by. an 
enemy W ho conquered it only through hunger. 

It is not my intention to give the whole story of the in- 
surrection of the 18th of March. I wish merely to present 
it in its true light—speaking more especially of what I saw 
myself. It is well known that at the urgent demand of public 
opinion—which was not altogether disinterested,—the govern- 
ment decided to take by force the cannon which the Na- 
tional Guard pretended to protect at Montmartre, under the 
pretext that they had furnished them. At the first news of 
this affair, I went to the Boulevard Pigalle. It was the same 
rainy, cloudy weather that I remember on the 2d December, 
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1851. The gendarmery were reluctantly falling back,—un- 
able to make headway against the entire population. Crowds 
of the people of Montmartre swarmed joyfullyand boisterously 
along the Boulevard ; it was a perfect ovation to the soldiers of 
the line; returning with the butts of their muskets in the air, 
and giving vent to their tipsy enthusiasm. This turbid stream of 
sedition seemed to me only the wreck of our defeats ; mutiny 
fraternized with disaster. At the Pigalle gate, a puddle of 
blood marked the spot where an officer of chasseurs had been 
mortally wounded. Some soldiers were carrying off the half- 
dissected carcase of a staff officer’s horse, for a feast in honor 
of their treason, while some sharp-tongued old woman of the 
neighborhood told how General Lecomte was held as a 
hostage at the Buttes. On the Boulevard there was a great 
uproar; I saw a white-haired old man dragged along by a 
squad of National Guards, and as he disappeared under the 
hill, a death cry arose. It was General Cleémont Thomas on 
his way to be shot with General Lecomte. In order to under- 
stand this fierce wrath of a people now only a brutal and 
savage horde, without reflection, conscience, or pity, it would 
be needful to see the expressions of those repulsive faces, 
bearing the traces of their double debauch. Barricades be- 
came more and more numerous, and, little by little, ap- 
proached the heart of the city—the more easily, be- 
cause there was no one to attack them. The Government had 
withdrawn to Versailles, in order to keep what troops were left 
aloof from contagion. 

The sun shone in splendor upon Paris on the 20th of 
March, the day the city succumbed to demagogues. A red 
fiag floated over the Hotel de Ville ; the National Guard occu- 
pied every post, and defended all the barricades. It attempt- 
ed to exact from all persons a toll in the form of one paving- 
stone to add to the improvised fortress. I noticed already 
more than one forced supporter. On my positively refusing to 
varry to the barracades a stone, one of the National Guards 
said to me: “ Well! you're quite right.” The seizure of the 
reins of government by the insurrection was officially an- 
nounced by placards, issued by the Central Committee, who 
invited the electors to vote for the Commune on the 22d of 
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March. If anything were left that could astonish, it would be 
the diversity of signatures appended to the same _ notices. 
Some of them were signed by the “ Committee of the National 
Guard,” while others were in the name of the ‘“ Republican 
Confederation” —an authority noone had ever heard of. There 
seems, too, to have been a fusion of the two delegations, who, 
even then, were not quite sure of what they were intended to 
represent. This Committee pretended to decree free elections 
for the National Guards. It never was known when or how 
these elections were held; but revolutionary powers do not 
scrutinize certain matters too closely ; their authority is only 
that with which chance invests them, so long as it lasts. 

I pass rapidly over the well-known incidents preceding the 
election of the 27th of March. Every one remembers the 
fusillade in the Place Vendéme, an entirely premeditated affair, 
as was proved by a threatening article that same morning in 
the Vraie Republique. From the 27th of March the Com- 
mune comes upon the scene; this is a new phase of the in- 
surrection, far graver than that which preceded it. 

II. 

Words as well as books are estimated differently at different 
times; the word Commune in these latter days has quite 
changed its meaning. During the siege the Commune, whose 
enthusiastic partisans were the revolutionary party, was to 
them quite a different thing from the Commune enthroned at 
the Hotel de Ville; it was simply the famous insurrectionary 
Commune of 1793, which dictated law to the Convention, in- 
cited to violent measures, and played the part of executive 
power of the Jacobin clubs; it was one of the most powerful 
springs behind that arrogant centralization which pretended 
to preserve the Republic, one and indivisible, by means of a 
bloody dictatorship. The municipal franchises, of which we 
have since then heard so much, did not appear on its pro- 
gramme, because its power was the result only of the general 
confusion which reigned. It was just the kind of Commune 
that was demanded by the clubs, and the extreme newspapers, 
during the siege ; they would have it directly voted for by uni- 
versal suffrage in Paris, in order to oppose to the improvised 
government of Sept. 4th a duly elected power. 
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With the Assembly lay the task of conducting the war ; 
it was they who decreed the famous levy en masse, who re- 
moved the generals, who rationed and made requisitions upon 
the besieged without mercy, who broke Mid old party lines, 
and declared war voutrance. 

It was just this that such men as Blanqin and Delescluze 
demanded every day; it was this that was the substance of 
all the harangues at Belleville and Montmartre. Not one 
word was said of the Republican Union or of that Utopian 
dream of free Paris. Nothing was heard but the old Jacobin 
theory of the public good, and they confidently counted on 
forcing it upon the provinces by its red-scarfed emissaries. 

After the 18th of March everything was changed; the Com- 
mune now meant only federation; the ardent democrats 
became Girondists, the sticklers for union became separatists, 
and now talked only about the franchises for Paris. 

Even the Empire itself never resorted to such scandalous 
measures as those of the 26th of March, in ¢anvassing for 
the elections. Contempt for law was never carried to such 
lengths. To begin with, the very precipitation of the 
election made it of no effect. It was on Saturday noon that 
Paris was told that the election would take place the next 
morning. No discussion of the merits of the candidates was 
possible: there was no time for any public expression of 
opinion. For all parties concerned, except the wire-pullers 
who had pre-arranged the result in their own favor, it was 
the merest lottery. The official programme was successfully 
sarried out on that bright Sabbath morning. 

The various sub-committees had duly posted up at their 
Mairies their lists of candidates. The election went bravely 
on, except at three or four places. The Central Committee 
had placarded, as a base subterfuge, the news of a successful 
rising at Lyons,—a report which they knew was false the 
night before. The number of voters was larger than was ex- 
pected; it reached 125,000; the non-voters, however, were in a 
large majority, notwithstanding the compromise of certain of 
the mayors and deputies who, seconded by the newspapers, 
had urged the population to the ballot-boxes, forgetting that 
conciliation at the expense of truth is fatal. Except in three 
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districts the Moderates were completely beaten. The only 
obstacle which disqualified any one from being elected as a 
member of the Commune, was his having belonged to the 
National Assembly of France, while a foreigner might, with- 
out difficulty, be admitted, in consideration of the fact that 
“the flag of the Commune is that of the Universal Republic.” 

Thus composed, the Communal corps was a most extraor- 
dinary mixture. The Committee of the National Guard had 
contributed toward it an important contingent; it was the 
staff of the International Seciety—a wholly socialistic 
element—quite bent upon following out its own partic- 
ular aims, and experimenting on Paris with its social medica- 
ments, as if in a vast clinique. In this fraction were included 
a few men of generous impulses, who allowed themselves to 
be drawn into the movement in the hope of bettering the lot 
of their fellows, but who did not know how to decline firmly 
assuming the responsibility of culpable measures which they 
themselves would be the firstto condemn. In addition to the 
leaders of the Committee there were some workmen of in- 
fluence in the neighborhoods, and some old political club men, 
showing marked aptitude for police duty. 

The installation of the Commune took place on the 28th of 
March, even before the elections were fairly canvassed. From 
its first day it was torn with internal struggles. 

The new government was divided into various committees 
on Finance, War, Justice, Commissariat, Labor and Exchange, 
Public Works, Education, Public Safety, Foreign Affairs ; it 
also insvituted an Executive Committee. Each of these 
committees, except the last, which did not leave the Hotel de 
Ville, sent a representative to the corresponding ministry. 
They all discussed together public affairs with that order and 
good feeling which is shown in the reports of the Journal Of- 
ficiel. All this organization was broken up by the Committee 
of Public Safety, and towards the first of May a vote of 
the majority annulled the so-called Commune itself. It was 
thus that Jacobin rule revenged itself upon the International 
Society. Raoul Rigault has given the real meaning of this 
internal revolution in the ii words : I vote for the Com- 
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mittee of Public Safety,in the hope of its really being in 
1871 what it was mistaken for in 1793. ; 

The Prefecture of Police, with or without the concurrence 
of the Committee of Public Safety, was still a distinct power 
—tmistress of the liberty of citizens, a liberty which it was 
free to violate as it chose. Each district had a vigilance com- 
mittee of its own, which did its work in the dark, and was 
chiefly useful in recording accusations. The National Guards 
esteemed the right of search the greatest privilege in the 
world, for there is but one step from searching to seizing. 
It is well known what an easy matter it was for our guar- 
dians of the peace to arrest, in the public street, those who 
displeased them. 


III. 


No sooner was the Commune fairly installed than it became 
a veritable machine for the manufacture of decrees. It was 
continually assuming the role of a legislative Assembly. 
Never before were greater absurdities committed to paper. 
If the Commune had carried out everything it voted, there 
must have ensued illimitable social .dismemberment. There 
should be a distinction made between those of its decrees 
which were the weapons of the war a oxtrance, and those 
which were intended to reéstablish society on a “ true basis.” 
These latter show the utter insanity of the undertaking, for 
the greater number of them had bearings so vast, that they 
overstepped not only the authority of a municipal council, 
but even exceeded that of a National Assembly ; in fact, as if 
clothed with the force of law from the Channel to the Pyre- 
nees, the Commune, not satisfied with regulating the general 
interests of the country, had the effrontery to attack even 
those primordial rights of man before which the State itself 
should halt, because they constitute that individual liberty, 
to protect which is the State’s chief mission. Moreover, the 
more the Commune imagined it had accomplished wonders in 
the grandeur of the reforms it instituted, so much the more 
were its acts rendered absurd; by just so much was their 
Communal character diminished, and its very existence made 
superfiuous. All these socialists combined have not fur- 
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nished one single new idea or practical suggestion ; they have 
not even proposed a single bad system. All they could do 
was to ally Communism to intolerant impiety, in an endeavor 
to revive terrorism in the interest of this glorious fusion. Ii 
would be impossible for popular socialism to fail more com- 
pletely, or to furnish a more pitiful example of an economy 
which stoops to confiscate the public purse. 

Religion was treated quite as badly as property. To show 
with what jealous zeal the Commune proceeded in its work, 
it decreed the separation of Church and State, as if itself 
had been the representative of France and the State—thus 
defiling with its brutal touch one of the greatest reforms of 
the future. Fortunately, no one could mistake its inten- 
tion, nor confound it with the noble ideal of every real-liberal, 
because it announced, in the same decree, the confiscation of 
the property of the clergy. Never was any measure more 
absurd or iniquitous. From the time that the clergy ceased 
to be a corporation, their property has been subject to regular 
taxation. Mortmain disappeared in 1790. The law-makers 
of the Hotel de Ville simply wanted to pander to the popular 
spite, and to give themselves elbow-room to rob at their 
pleasure the churches and monasteries. It will be seen how ef- 
fectually they turned this decree to their advantage, by 
stifling liberty of conscience while indulging their own 
hatred. 

They could not very well overlook public instruction. 
Their commissioners were not contented with ordering lay- 
teaching in the Communal schools ; they went further: they 
instituted what they called the “scientific experimental 
method.” Itis easy to see what that meant. This so-called 
experimental method was nothing more nor less than positiv- 
ism. There was to be, then, a national creed, an official 
irreligion, which they dared to impose upon private families 
through the public schools. For the rest, the Commune, in 
its last days, unveiled its real objects; on the 18th of May, 
it absolutely forbade religious instruction in all schools. Final- 
ly, it attempted to reform the higher branches of instruc- 
tion in the medical school. Taking advantage of the ab- 
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sence of the principal professors, it called a mass-meeting of 
the students to elect a Faculty on a new basis, but the stu- 
dents had the good sense to refuse to obey the orders of the 
Commune. : 

On the very first day, the Commune abolished the stand- 
ing army: another question which, no doubt, according to 
it, had nothing to do with national representation, each mu- 
nicipality having the right to lay down the law as it chose! 
The National Guard, composed of every able-bodied man, was 
to replace the army. There were most tyrannical decrees 
upon this subject; every man, whether married or single, 
between the ages of 19 and 49, was compelled to enlist, under 
the penalty of being shot as a deserter. 

Justice was next taken in hand. Onthis subject, the Com- 
mune surpassed itself. The decree relating to hostages was 
sufficient to immortalize it. It decided that citizens sus- 
pected of collusion with Versailles should be thrown into 
prison, and then brought before a jury of prosecution, re- 
cruited from the National Guard, i. e., a jury all of one way 
of thinking. This jury, after cross-questioning and the exam- 
ination of witnesses, was to declare whether the accused was 
guilty or not guilty—not taking into account any extenuat- 
ing circumstances. In the event of an unfavorable verdict, 
the accused was thrust back into prison to await being shot 
on the first capital punishment pronounced by the Versailles 
government against a Communist. The grand jury of accu- 
sation soon proved to be insufficient, and a Court Martial of 
five military judges was appointed. In 24 hours it made the 
examination and the arraignment, and hurried over the de- 
cision to the immediate execution of it ; except in case of the 
death penalty, which had to be confirmed by the Commune. 
The Commune finally decided to pass upon all sentences. 
Political power thus installed itself in the Court of Appeals. 
Not alone were military crimes and offences to be tried by 
Court Martial, all that “ concerned the public welfare” fell 
within its province, and the first article of the law provided 


- for private accusations. 


The revolutionary tribunal of 1793 was a model of justice 
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as compared with this frightful institution. It, at least, gave 
to the accused person time enough to learn what the charges 
against him were, and allowed him to select his own coun- 
sel; he was allowed, not judges alone, but a jury. 

I was present at one of the most memorable sittings of the 
Court Martial. It washeld at night, in a building taken pos- 
session of for councils of war. The hall was dimly lighted, 
and Nationals with fixed bayonets guarded it. The floor was 
jammed with the populace. A few ladies, who, judging from 
their dress, were the ornamental rather than the useful mem- 
bers of the Commune, occupied the reserved seats behind 
the lawyers, among whom I recognized some well-known 
politicians. The President of the Court had thin sharp fea- 
tures, lighted up by the concentrated fervor of a Saint Just. 
Two of his colleagues wore the red searf which distinguished 
the members of the Commune ; for all that, they were con- 
ducting the trials of persons whom they had themselves ar- 
rested. In the very first case which came up, and which 
concerned the stealing of some army property, it could easily 
be seen how slight were the chances of acquittal for the ac- 
cused. They were obliged to choose their counsel on the 
spot, and were given scarcely a moment to consult with him. 
Near me was a member of the Commune, who held up his 
hands in amazement at each new ruling of the President, and 
even he appeared to be indignant at this high-pressure dis- 
pensation of justice, just as if he had not contributed, by his 
vote, towards setting in motion the engine which was at 
work before his eyes. The Commune decided the next day 
that all the decisions made by the Court Martial should be 
passed upon by a committee elected from its own members. 

Concerning the press, I can only speak from memory. 
Newspapers were suppressed, right and left, for the very 
simple reason that-in time of war it was considered fair to 
kill an enemy in any way whatever. 

Unlike the Empire, the Commune did not indefinitely post- 
pone the “crowning of its edifice ;’ it busied itself about it 
even long before the foundations of the structure were laid. 
It will be seen that nothing escaped the decrees of the 
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Commune. Religion, public instruction, education, personal 
liberty, justice, universal suffrage, it meddled with all rights, 
only to violate them in theory and in practice. National 
glory was of no great account in its estimation, and the 
Prussians had the satisfaction of seeing the destruction of 
the Vendome column. This was the greatest success achieved 
by the cosmopolitan gang of the Hotel-de-Ville, whose chief 
delight was in striking at the heart of France. For the rest, 
it did not bother itself in looking after the interests of cer- 
tain most important international institutions. The society 
in aid of the victims of the war knows something about this 
matter. ‘True to its high calling, it cared for the wounded on 
both sides, and took all forms of suffering under its saving 
wings. Endorsed by all Europe, representing the philan- 
thropy of every nation, it would seem as if it ought to have 
been allowed impunity—even under the rule of the 18th of 
March. Nothing of the sort. The Commune brutally drove 
away the noble women, who for so many months had devoted 
themselves to the wounded, and laid base hands upon the 
junds, which the generosity of innumerable friends had ac- 
cumulated. It searched the homes of the lady-patronesses 
of this noble work, compelling them to flee for their lives. 

It would seem as if terror must have reigned in Paris im- 
mediately following the 18thof March. Nevertheless, for the 
first few weeks, the decrees of our rulers were more noisy 
than harmful. Certain it is, that from the beginning the 
more violent measures were not sustained by public senti- 
ment. In one respect, however, the Commune was quite 
decided from the first, namely, in the matter of religious per- 
secutions. A blow was at once unhesitatingly struck at the 
Catholic clergy. The Archbishop of Paris, the venerable 
Bishop of Sura, the Curé of the Madelaine, were roughly 
seized and imprisoned, doomed to an end which, alas! is too 
well known. The majority of the Cures of Paris, and a 
large number of priests, and men of religious orders, met the 
same fate, and Brother Philippe, Superior of the Fraternity 
of the Doctrine Chreticnne, only escaped by precipitate flight. 
No reason has ever been assigned for these arrests ; not 
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even a conspiracy against the State has been suggested as 
the cause. The clergy were struck down, because they were 
clergy, and because they represented a religion held in abom- 
ination. ; 

But the Commune was less anxious concerning the clergy 
than about the wealth which they represented : it laid hands 
upon everything of value it could find in the monasteries and 
churches. Under the pretext of looking for secreted arms, 
it unhesitatingly confiscated private property, without due 
process of law ; this was simply pillage. 

The first church the Commune seized, for the purpose of 
turning it into a political club-house, was Saint Nicholas-des- 
Champs. I went there Friday evening, April 28th; it might 
very well have been mistaken for the time of the first Revolu- 
tionary Commune ; it was 1793 in miniature. The church 
was lighted up as if for some great féte; a dense crowd 
surged through the central aisle and the transepts—a wild, 
howling mob, who received every violent measure that was 
proposed with thundering applause. There were many 
women present; some of them with babes in their arms. 
The altar was turned into a desk, and the President called 
to order with the altar bell. The orators spoke from the 
pulpit. After each speech a great cry of “ Long live the 
Commune” went up, reverberating through the Gothic arches 
above. This is what the Communists understood by the sep- 
aration of Church and State. 

They gave another touching proof of their respect for 
men’s consciences, by seizing the church of Saint Genevieve, 
in order to dedicate it to the memory of Marat. On this oc- 
casion a formidable democratic demonstration was made 
by the mob. They pulled down the cross over the front, in 
order to hoist up in its stead, to the noise of cannon, a red 
flag, while the National Guards of the district, headed by 
bands of music, marched triumphantly before the sinister 
emblem. The days of these pitiful parodies could not last 
long : two days later the action of the army in the field de- 
manded serious attention. 

The first generals appointed by the Commune were as 
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ridiculous as the Dukes of Cassonade and Marmalade, who 
so much amused our forefathers at the time of the revolt of 
St. Domingo. They were the very dregs of demagogues, and 
like Rossignol, they led their troops to defeat “ majestically 
and en masse.” Dombrowski and La Cécilia showed more 
skill and courage ; Cluseret was indefatigable, and brought a 
little order out of this chaos, but with only partial success. 
The Versailles army was continually gaining ground, seizing 
every advanced work. It cannot be denied, however, that 
the resistance of the Federals was often very gallant. Among 
the men who defended their ignoble flag were some of heroic 
bravery, led astray by ignorance and passion ; this was yet 
possible, before the days of the greater crimes which fol- 
lowed. An unfortunate wounded man said to me, lying upon 
his hospital bed : “I should be a very bad Christian if I had 
no confidence in God after losing my arm for the Republic.” 
He did not understand that he had lost it in fighting against 
the Republic. Lies were freely circulated at the outposts 
for the purpose of exaggerating the terrors and cruelties 
which civil war never fails to bring in its train. By the end 
of April the southern forts were menaced. Asniéres was 
lost, and the castle of Becon was taken. Already prepara- 
tions were making for street fighting. An unhappy guenil- 
lard rouge {red rag] directed the building of barricades. 
Every advance of the Versailles army was marked by an 
outbreak of mob fury ; at each moment some new accusation 
of treason was made. Cluseret soon succumbed to this uni- 
versal spirit of suspicion, and passed from the ministry of 
war to the Mazas prison. He was succeeded by Colonel 
Rossel, whose fall was still more rapid. 


IV. 


We must be brief concerning the close of this horrible 
drama. Alas! have we not continually before our eyes the 
smoking ruins of what was once the glory of our city! Dur- 
ing these intrigues and internal struggles, the army of Ver- 
sailles was advancing like a Nemesis—slowly and surely. 
Already their seige-batteries had knocked down long stretches 
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of our walls. The Committee of Public Safety—with no time 
now to recall their criminal lies, knew that they were lost,— 
the better, because they knew that the friends of order were 
beginning to increase in numbers, that they had their rallying © 
sign, and that they had almost succeeded in opening one of 
the gates on the 13th of May. From that time the Commune 
. had recourse to extreme measures. In one fearful event 
Paris had a foretaste of those scenes which took place the 
following week. On Wednesday, the 17th of May, about six 
o'clock in the evening, the cartridge-factory in the Avenue 
Rapp blew up. As seen from the Alma bridge, it seemed as 
if Vesuvius had suddenly burst open its crater with an ex- 
plosion no thunder could equal. Forked tongues of flame, 
mingled with the dense cloud of smoke which rested like a 
pall over the city, and murderous projectiles were everywhere 
flying through the air. Women threw themselves upon the 
ground with fearful screams. It was a repetition of Hercu- 
laneum. Without losing a moment, the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety took advantage of the universal terror, and 
unhesitatingly attributed to the Versailles government this 
misfortune, which is readily explained by the habitual 
drunkenness and stupid neglect of its own subordinates. 

On that same day, the Commune held its last sitting. 
Founded upon the reports of massacres brought in from 
'» the outposts, which they were very careful not to contra- 
dict, the majority decided that the law relating to hostages 
should immediately be put into execution. The priests 
were designated as the first to be chosen. For some time 
past everything had been done to excite popular hatred 
against them. Stories, as ridiculous as they were infamous, 
were circulated about them,—revived by the opening of some 
tombs in the churches. The clubs were clamorous for the 
execution of the priests. The Committee of Public Safety 
spread far and wide incendiary proclamations,—now. in the 
form of an address to the cities of France, and again in a 
phillipic against traitors. Prices were constantly rising, and 
the she-wolves of the Revolution proclaimed to their sisters 
that the tree of liberty needed to be sprinkled with blood. 
All other voices, except those of enraged demagogues, were com- 
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pelled to be silent. Decrees suppressing not only independent 
newspapers, but also the sheet Za Commune,—which had 
protested against the law relating to hostages, were issued. 
The Committee of Public Safety went even further than 
this: it stopped the publication of all newspapers during 
the war. A decree of the 16th of May made it incum- 
bent upon every citizen to provide himself with a card of . 
identity, and gave to every National Guard the right to 
arrest any one found without one. 

These orders were carried out; the law concerning re- 
fractory conscripts was put, into execution with relentless 
vigor. Men were arrested in the streets and ordered to the 
trenches, or imprisoned. Whole neighborhoods were thus 
given up to this man-hunting by the military. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety had ordered the destruction of the 
Sainte Chapelle,—which, thanks to the rapid march. of events, 
suffered very little, and the Vendéme Column fell on Tuesday 
the 16th of May. Those who witnessed this spectacle will 
not forget it. A dense crowd filled the streets near the 
monument, and it was very clear that it was divided in sen- 
timent; protestations became more and more audible as 
the sound of the Versailles cannon came nearer. A single 
rush of these excited masses would have been sufficient to. 
sweep the place clear of those bribed foreign scoundrels, 
who, while under the eyes of our Prussian conquerors, and 
perhaps in their pay, thus dared to insult our national glory. 
The sun that shone upon Austerlitz lighted up the scene of 
this profanation of the memory of the Grand Army. A dung- 
hill had been prepared to receive the column, which went 
down suddenly, like the falling mast of a wrecked ship. 
The tri-colored flag had been tied to the top, in order that 
it too might share in the outrage. The column toppled 
over to the sound of that Marseillaise, which had inspired its 
glories ; and in its place floated that red rag which always. 
takes its color from the blood of civil war. 

A mounted officer cried out: We have done what the 
Prussians themselves couldn’t do in 1815. This explained 
the situation in a word. At the same time, M. Thier’s 
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house was pillaged and destroyed by order of the Committee 
of Public Safety—that illustrious home, familiar to every dis- 
tinguished man in Europe, fell stone by stone. The crazy 
leaders of the Commune doubled their guards, for they well 
knew that this sight would excite popular indignation. 

There was one other spectacle, still more hideous, furnished 
by the Committee of Public Safety, during the last days of 
its power; it was the judicial assassination of the miserable 
hostages. Iwas one of the few who witnessed the useless 
crime. The grand jury of accusation met only twice. I was. 
present on both occasions. The law provides, it will be 
remembered, that the jury should be composed of delegates 
from the National Guard, whose duty it was to decide the 
fate of their political enemies. The court, for which Raoul 
Rigault had reserved his eloquence, was held in the new, ele- 
gant Hall of Assize. 

At the first glance, the spectator would have thought he 
was present at a genuine judicial ceremony. The jury sol- 
emnly occupied the seats of the counsel; by an inadvert- 
ance, for which the authorities apologized with confusion, 
the crucifix was still in its place. The Attorney-General of 
the Commune was in full dress. It was, however, a little diffi- 
cult to understand why the prisoners, who were brave sol- 
diers of order, did not occupy the seats of the judges, in- 
stead of the scoundrels in uniform who, in their borrowed 
role, strutted about, not for a moment admitting that they 
were going to commit homicide. Except in rare instances, 
condemnation was certain. As a rule, the attitude of the 
prisoners was firm and dignified. One of them was asked if 
he had anything to say in his defence. Nothing, he replied, 
unless it is to beg you‘to remember that I have a wife and 
children. Humanity had no better hearing than justice ; the 
audience, made up chiefly of National Guards, was delighted 
to have the gendarmes condemned; it was a gala day for 
them. 

far different scene was yet to come,—the appearance be- 
fore the bar of the Commune, of the Archbishop of Paris, 
and the members of the clergy imprisoned with him. M. 
Edmond Rousse,—president of the corps of barristers, who 
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showed the most disinterested courage in seeking to defend 
these unhappy and noble victims of the fury of the mob— 
has been so good as to permit me to have the benefit of his 
notes about his visit to the Mazas prison. I give, without 
comment, the account of M. Rousse’s efforts in behalf of the 
imprisoned priests : 

“T drove to the Mazas prison and asked permission to see 
the Archbishop in his cell instead of in the lawyers’ waiting- 
room; this was politely granted. He is very sick, the-chief 
guardian said to me, and in fact, on entering the cell of the 
poor Archbishop, I was struck with his air of suffering and 
dejection. Thanks to the haquse-surgeon, the regulation ham- 
mock had been replaced by a bed. He was in bed with his 
clothes on; his moustache and beard were long; he dad a 
black cap on his head; he wore a shabby, worn cassock;, 
under which was a purple sash ; his expression was altered 
and his face was pale. At the noise I made on entering, he 
turned towards me. Without knowing me, he guessed who I 
was, and offered me his hand with a sweet, sad smile. “ You 
are suffering Monseigneur, and I disturb you; shall I come 
again some other day?” “Ohno! how much I thank you for 
coming! I am sick,—very sick. I have had for a long time 
an affection of the heart, which the absence of fresh air and 
the prison regimen have aggravated. First of all, I want. to 
say to you that I wish you were able to have my trial post- 
poned, since the trial must be. I am not in a condition to go 
before their tribunal. IfI am to be shot, let them shoot me 
here. Iam not a hero, but I might as well be killed in this 
way as in any other.” I hastened to interrupt him.—* Mon- 
seigneur, I said to him,—there is time enough to talk about 
that.” In chatting thus M. Darboy became animated, and 
after a while was even cheerful. He mapped out in a few 
words some ideas which he thought would be useful in his 
defense. I do not account for their animosity against me, 
he said. I have received the disapprobation of the Court of 
Rome on account of my opinions upon certain subjects. 
When, in 1863, I was called to be Archbishop of Paris, I 
laid before the Emperor my views concerning the separation 
of church and state. I urged him to interfere as little 
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as possible with the clergy, and since that time I have 
always avoided speaking with the Emperor and his 
Government in my public acts. When I was arrested, I 
was subjected to a ridiculous examination. This Rigault or 
Ferri, told me that I had appropriated the property of the 
people. “ What property?” Lasked him. “The churches, and 
their vessels and ornaments.” “ But,” I replied, “you do not 
know what you are talking about ; the vessels, the ornaments, 
all the property used during the service, belong to persons 
called the church-wardens, who have a perfect right to take 
possession of them, and if anyone should seize them, he is 
liable to the punishments provided by law.” The Archbishop 
then spoke to me about some visits he had received from Mr. 
Washburne, the United States Minister, and of negotiations 
for the exchange of prisoners pending between the govern- 
ment and the Commune. He again alluded to his defense— 
to the necessity of a respite, and to the composition of the 
jury. He spoke with great mildness, quite unreservedly, 
and sometimes with a touch of irony, without bitterness. 
He told me that, for a long time, he was allowed to walk in 
the yard, sometimes with the Abbé Deguerry, sometimes with 
president Bonjeau. The president, he added, proposed to 
me to conduct my defense ; but I told him he would have 
enough to do in defending himself. The Archbishop then 
spoke to me about his sister, who was arrested with him, but 
released a fortnight ago. I asked him if I could be of any 


service to him—if he had any letters to send—if there was. 


anything he wanted. Nothing, he replied—“ I want nothing 
at all, unless they will leave me where I am; let them come 
and shoot me here, if they chose, but I cannot go down 
there. The Doctor must certainly have told them so.” After 
talking with him for half an hour, I gave him my hand, and 
pressed his with emotion. More than once, I found it diffi- 
cult to restrain my tears. He feelingly bade me adieu, cor- 
dially thanking me for my “charity.” He was evidently 
cheered by my visit, by the assurances I gave him that the 
trial could not take place just yet, and by my promise to 
come and see him often. When I rose to go, he threw aside 
the coarse woolen quilt which half-covered him, and before I 
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could stop him, left his pallet, and pressing my hand in his, 
showed me to thedoor. ‘ You will come again soon, will you 
not ;’—“ Tuesday, Monseigneur,”—and I went out. His cell 
was number 62. 

Near by was M. Deguerry’s cell—three or four numbers 
farther on. When I went in, he was seated upon the only 
chair the cell contained, between the bed and the table. On the 
table were some books, newspapers, and a little brass eru- 
cifix, like those worn by monks. The poor cure gave me a 
cordial welcome, and insisted upon my taking his chair. 
. “Ah! [have plenty of time to sit in it,” he said—and he 
seated himself near me on the foot of his bed. I did not 
find him much changed, except that he had grown thin. His 
white beard and moustache were in contrast with his florid 
complexion and prominent features, framed by his long fiow- 
ing hair. With his usual good nature, he began to tell me 
the ridiculous questions put to him by Rigault and Dacosta. 
“ What's your trade?” “Ihave no trade, mine is a mission— 
a moral obligation which we have to fulfil in the saving of 
souls.” “Ah! that’s all humbug. What rubbish is it you teach 
the people?” ‘ We teach them the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “There isn’t any Lord now; we don’t know any Lord.” 
Listen to what the chief warden of the prison said one day 
to this good Abbe, in amoment of excitement: “I, too, have 
religious views; I once thought of turning Moravian ; after 
that, I had an idea of becoming Chartreux; but on the 
whole, I believe I'll turn Mormon.” 

The Abbe Deguerry assured me that he did not want any- 
thing, that his servant brought him all he required. On his 
table were some oranges, chocolate, and wine. We get the 
newspapers, he said to me. “Oh! I would like to have you 
bring me, ‘ Montesquieu’s Greatness and Decline of the 
Romans.” “Twill gladly bring it, M. Deguerry, when I 
come to see you again on Tuesday.” “ You can come back, 
can you not?” “Certainly, as oftenas I like; my permit 
is not limited to time.” “ Oh Iamso glad, so glad; how muchI 
thank you.” In so saying the good man was so much over- 
come that he could not refrain from tears. I hadrisen. On 
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my way to the door, as I was about to go,—“ come,” he said, 
“take to your mother, my dear friend, my warmest regards. 
Tell her I shed tears ;” and indeed he sobbed a& he bade me 
farewell. “Come! come, this won’t do,” he said, nerving 
himself up. “I shall see you on Tuesday; don’t forget my 
book.” 

M. Rousse was to defend the Archbishop the following 
Friday. Several of his colleagues, and others, had earnestly 
begged to be permitted to conduct the defence of the hos- 
tages. ‘The entrance ofthe Versailles troops prevented this 
mock trial, but not the abominable massacre of the im- 
prisoned priests at Mazas and La Roquette, and the 
Dominicans at Arcueil. There is no more frightful page. 
than this written in our history. In the multitude of dis- 
asters, this murder is a grief for which we find no con- 
solation. 

I can add nothing to what is now known to the whole 
world about this terrible week, the end of which saw our 
deliverance. No words can express our gratitude to the 
noble soldiers of France, the representatives of our now 
regenerated army, when they planted before our eyes the 
flag of our country, upon the barricades which their 
bravery and the skillful leadership of their officers had 
conquered. No military operation was ever conducted 
with greater wisdom than the flank movement which en- 
circled the rabble, driving them from their entrenchments. 
But what is more difficult to put into words than our 
gratitude, is the horror we felt during those nights, when 
we seemed to see through the towering flames, lighted by 
the torch of the incendiary, a patrol of demons scattering 
destruction through our unhappy city—dismantled of that 
which constituted its ornament and its glory. They 
burned the palace of our Kings, although in holding 
their wild orgies in its halls, they had said to tke sove- 
reign people, “ You are nowin yourown house.” Nor didthey 
spare the Hotel de Ville, the theatre of their revels. No 
private house, poor orrich, would have escaped theirfury. It 
was not their fault that our treasures of art and literature escap- 
ed destruction, for they would have put to the torch, if they 
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could, the human mind itself. It is by the sheerest accident 
that the airy spire of the Sainte Chapelle still rises from the 
midst of the smoking ruins about it, like holy thoughts 
wafted heavenward from the bosom of a wrecked world. 
We must needs have the brush that painted the Apocalypse 
to portray these scenes, which recall the destruction of Nin- 
eveh and Babylon. Reason is staggered before them. 
They are in history what those primeval convulsons of the 
earth were in nature. We now know what socialism may 
give birth to. In its train,may be seen the giants of modern 
chaos, heaping one upon another burning ruins. 

At one moment, Paris, under the burning canopy which 
covered it, threatened with new crimes and new terrors, the 
screeching shells tearing through its roofs, seemed like a city 
under a curse. After these fearful nights came days still 
more terrible, when, in our streets, strewn with the dead and 
traversed by thousands of prisoners, another fire was lighted 
in the hearts of men—that of fear kindled with fury ; when 
the dregs of the human heart were stirred up ; when coward- 
ice united to cruelty, and, not satisfied with implacable jus- 
tice, called for summary vengeance. This.was an hour when 
all the birds of ill-omen cursed the very name of liberty ; 
but it was also that solemn, decisive hour, when a nation— 
face to face with the evils which are devouring it—should 
question itself, examine its conscience, and fix the responsi- 
bility of a catastrophe which involves not alone its direct 
abettors. The ancient sibyl, to whom Rome shut her ears, 
comes to us in the form of this great calamity. She gives 
us warning ; it is perhaps the last page in the volume of wis- 
dom, but it isthe page that I would read to my country, 
in order that modern Democracy may learn therefrom the 
lesson which the events of these days should inculcate. 
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Art. VIL-—JOWETT’S PLATO. 

By Prof. TarLer Lewis, LL.D., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The great difficulty with former translations of Plato was 
their unreadableness. This was especially the case with that 
of Taylor. It had long been regarded as the standard ver- 
sion, because made by one distinguished, not only as a man 
of learning, but as an enthusiastic Platonist. It was this very 
feeling, however, that unfitted him, in some measure, for the 
office of English translator. He lived so entirely in the Greek 
atmosphere of this old philosophy, or rather this old religion, 
as it actually was to him, that he could not feel the need of 
modernized expression, such as is demanded for the gen- 
eralreader. Hence his translation is so stiff and formal, so 
unidiomatic, or rather so full of Greek idioms sounding 
strange to the English ear, that it soon wearies every reader, 
and few, except those who carry along with them the spirit 
of the original, can bear it at all. Worse than this are some 
others, whether of the whole or of particular dialogues, the 
main object of which seems to have been to furnish help for 
students in Colleges and Universities. Great injustice is 
done to Plato by such translations. The Greek is a remark- 
ably idiomatic language. This most especially appears in 
the free, spirited, colloquial style of Plato’s Dialogues, His 
Greek has all the vivacity of the French, together with the 
strength and gravity of the German. The life of the ex- 
pression is often in some peculiar turn of the sentence ; still 
oftener in some modest, yet most significant particle, or some 
brief phrase, containing the emotional element which wholly 
evaporates in a poor, thin translation. In this way, the very 
joints of the reasoning are lost. The argument is terribly 
impaired for want of the vital yet delicate transitions through 
which its spirituality is conveyed ; and it becomes a bloodless 
skeleton as compared with the living circulation of the ovig- 
inal structure. Take the simplest illustrations of this. There 
is one that comes most readily to hand in the frequent 
éye 61) abrov occurring every few pages. “Stop there,” says 
the bald translator. We 7" something more in our Eng- 
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lish. Even language approaching what might be called 
slang, or vulgarism, would be better than thus to let it go in 
its nakedness. We mean its nakedness as thus rendered ver- 
bally into English, without the understood, or the conven- 
tional force that inheres in the original form. It is constantly 
used by Socrates when he has his dialectical opponent in a 
tight place : “ Hold on there”—make a note there—keep that 
in mind. It is almost always a premonition of some future 
use. To be very brief here: similar illustrations of what 
we mean may be derived from the manner of rendering the 
more usual terms of address, as employed by Socrates, always 
most polite, yet not unfrequently mingling a sarcastic tone 
with his most civil speeches: (0 féAriore, “ My good sir,” 
most commonly used as an expression of hearty esteem, 
even for an opponent,—O Sarpovie, “I Mye omnmre friend, 
with a slight touch of irony—O Savpaoe,—* my w ondeviel 
fellow,” with sometimes a slight bordering on contempt for an 
impudent sophist or politician with whom he is contending, or 
with a concealed design of leading him on to bolder, and, in 
the end, more fatal assertions—O paxdpie, “ My blessed 
boy,” with a similar, though more gentle sarcasm, and fre- 
quently employed in a very tender manner in addressing the 
young,—mere boys, sometimes, such as Theataetus, with 
whom Socrates holds one of his longest and most metaphy- 
sical discourses. His love, often warmly expressed, for the 
young, and his fondness for conversing with them, led the gos- 
sipping “table talk” collectors of antiquity, and especially 
the scoffing Lucian, to make imputations upon his moral 
purity, as false as they were foul. Some coloring has, indeed, 
been derived to them from his own unguarded language, or 
his ill-judged use of illustrations, once freely admissible, but of 
which we cannot now bear to speak. Still, aside from this, his 
extreme fondness for the young, and the great delight he felt 
in talking with them, were not only charming traits of char- 
acter, but have given a vivid coloring to many parts of the 
Socratic dialogues. Prof. Jowett evidently feels this most 
sensibly, and nothing could be happier than his general man- 
agement of the idioms and peculiarities connected with 
Socrates’ style of address. 
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Many of the most grievous faults in translation, as well as 
shameful blunders of criticism and commentary, have arisen 
from misunderstanding or overlooking the exquisite Socratic 
irony. Itis especially present when he is dealing with the 
Sophists, or the Politicians; and the treating it, in such 
cases, as a direct or serious address, or any failure in bring- 
ing out the sarcasm however delicate, is sure to spoil the 
passage. ‘ Be it so, most wise Callicles, do you speak thus ?” 
Let the reader, who understands Greek, look at the context- 
Gorgias, 489 D, and he will see how tame this is, how utterly 
it fails, with all its literalness, and correctness, too, we might 
say, to give the spirit and vivacity of the language. “So, 
so—my most shrewd Callicles—is that your talk?” Itis in 
reply to a dodge which this hard worldling and most unprin- 
cipled politician had been making in the argument. It is 
Socrates’ manner of heading him. Our translation is not so 
elegant as Jowett’s: “Ho! my philosopher, is that your 
line ?” or perhaps as spirited; but we think that he slightly 
errs here in his rendering of comwrare, since Callicles had 
just been expressing his most intense dislike to philosophy in 
all men who had come of age, however “pretty” a thing it 
might be for boys in college. In the ordinary translations 
this fine irony is wholly lost or miserably impaired. In al- 
most all cases Prof. Jowett preserves it admirably,-—some- 
times, however, slightly missing it, if we may venture to say 
so of one who is so perfect a master both of Greek and Eng- 
lish. There isan instance in a passage not far from this (499 
C,) where, in reply to a similar dodge, Socrates breaks out, 
Tov, iov, @ Kadicuders, os ravotdpyos ét. The translator ren- 
ders it: “ Alas, Callicles, how unfair you are; you certainly 
treat me as if I was a child”,—taking it in all seriousness. 
Rather : “ Dear me, dear me, Callicles, how cunning you are! 
how like a child you treat me!” The exclamatory particle 
is, indeed, one of grief, as used by the dramatic poets, but 
that only gives the more force to the ironical affectation of 
injury. To accommodate such uses, some of the Scholiasts 
and Lexicographers have made two distinct particles of it, 
one with the sharp, and the other with the circumfiex accent ; 
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but there is no need of this; since the context well enough 
determines the svirit in which it is to be taken. 

We wish to commend Prof. Jowett’s translation for its great 
intrinsic merit, and its value as a means of introducing Plato 
himself to a wider reading. His surpassing skill in preserv- 
ing the exact force of the Greek, whilst at the same time 
transfusing its clearness, and not a little of its melody, into 
his very readable English, will appear in some extracts we 
make for that purpose. In selecting them, however, there is 
combined another motive, namely, of showing a higher merit 
in Plato himself, and how admirably adapted to our own 
times are some of his pregnant descriptions of human char- 
acter. In doing this it was thought best to use chiefly, as a 
special subject, that great work 7’he Republic, the longest of 
the dialogues, and presenting the greatest number of topics 
that give points of reference to all the other Platonic writ- 
ings. The VI. Book, especially, abounds in golden thoughts 
on education, whether of the individual or of society, and 
the corrupting popular sentiment by which it is most likely 
to be marred. Such passages as this are not yet obsolete : 

‘And may we not say, Adeimantus, that the most gifted minds, when 
ill-educated, become the worst? Do not great crimes, and the spirit of 
pure evil, spring out of a fulness of nature ruined by education, rather than 
from any inferiority; whereas weak natures are scarcely capable of any very 
great good or any very greatevil? Our philosopher follows the same anal- 
ogy. He islikea plant which, having proper nurture, grows and matures 
into all virtue, but if sown or planted in an alien soil becomes the most 
noxious of all weeds, unless saved by some divine help. Or think you, 
as people are fond of saying, that our youth are corrupted by the Sophists, 
or that individual Sophisters corrupt them in any degree worth speaking 
of? Are not the public who say these things the greatest of all Sophists ? 
And do they not educate to perfection alike young and old, men and 
women, and fashion them after their own hearts ? ” 

‘** When is this done ?” he said. 

“When they meet together, and the world sits down at an assembly, or 
at a court of law, or a theatre, or a camp, or at some other place of pub- 
lie resort, and there is a great uproar, and they praise some things that 
axe being said, and some things that are being done, whilst they blame 
other things, equally exaggerating in both—and they shout, and they clap 
their hands, and the echo redoubles the sound of their praise and blame, 
—at such a time will not the young man’s heart leap within hin? Will 
the influences of education stem the tide of praise or blame, and not 
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rather be carried away in the stream ? And will he not have the notions 
.of good and evil which the public in general have ? Will he not do as 
they do, and such as they are will he not be?” 492 A.* 

In this striking passage, put lecturers for sophists, give 
the press its place, and the modern copy stands forth with 
an accuracy, and even a vividness of resemblance, that startles 
and surprises us. The collective evil of humanity must come 
from the individual. It is only the virus more condensed, 
and, therefore, all the more dangerous. It is, however, one 
of the strange things of our strange human nature that whilst 
novelists and satirists, like Dickens and Thackeray, are so 
fond, in their own way, of blackening mankind by their carica- 
tures, and drawing the most ugly pictures of “VanityFair,” they 
are utterly repelled by the doctrine of human depravity when 
it comes to them as a sober theological tenet. When preached 
by an Apostle, though it may be in aching sadness of heart, 
they cannot bear it. If, however, men of this class will not 
hear Paul, with his gushing love for human souls, they may, 
perhaps, treat with respect the thought as put forth by the 
most renowned of philosophers. In Cicero, too, saddened 
by the misfortunes of his later days, we meet the same 
strain. It may be well to give it here as an echo to the voice 
of Socrates. See the whole passage referred to, T'usculan 
Disputations, Lib., IIT. 2, near the beginning: “ Nune autem, 
simul atque editi in lucem et suscepti sumus,” ete: ‘‘ But 
now, 28 soon as we are brought forth to light, and received 
into our nurses’ arms, forthwith are we infected by deprav- 
ity, and become familiar with the worst perversity of think- 
ing; so that we seem to have sucked in error with our nurse’s 
milk. Thence restored (from the nursery) to our parents ; 
then given up to teachers; then do we become so imbued 
with errors of every kind that truth yields to vanity, and na- 
ture (a term Cicero uses for some original seed of good) gives 
way to confirmed evil opinion. Next come the poets, bring- 
ing with them great show of wisdom. They are heard, they 
are read, they are committed to memory, they become a part 
of our very souls. But when, last of all, there comes that 





* The references are to the pages of Stephanus, as given in the margin of 
Jowett. 
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greatest of all teachers, the people, the multitude, with its 
consenting community of vice, then do we so fall away from 
nature itseif (that feeble spark of good), then are we so ut- 
terly infected by perverse thinking, that they alone are taken 
for models who hold that nothing is better for man, nothing, 
to be more desired, nothing more excellent, than honors, 
offices, and popularrenown.” The picture of juvenile depray- 
ity in Augustine’s Confessions seems hardly expressed in 
stronger terms. 

In another place our adnfirable translator and commen- 
tator makes the strange remark, that “ Plato, like the ancients 
in general, had no idea of the perfectibility of man, or of the 
education of the human race.” (Vol. If, page 90.) The 
context shows that Professor Jowett means perfectibility by 
a course of mere human development, according to an idea. 
now greatly in vogue, and not by Christianity as asupernatural 
revelation. The remark is made in disparagement of Plato, 
for not possessing this idea regarded as now established. 
The serious reader must judge whether the old heathen was 
not approaching that very Christianity from which, in the ex- 
pression of such opinion, his translator seems to be depart- 
ing. It is a strange remark, too, that Plato had no idea of 
the education of the race, when this whole work of the Re- 
public has that idea for its foundation. There are, however, 
intimations, and that too in dialogues undoubtedly genuine, that 
the old author regarded the ultimate perfection of such a dis- 
cipline, and even its partial success, as dependent on something, 
to say the least, above any earthly power. Sad, too, as is the 
picture which he here and elsewhere draws of human society, 
he is not altogether hopeless. Even an ideal that we cannot 
reach may do us good; or “some one will come to teach us,” 
as he says in another place, whilst in this very passage, he ex- 
presses a clear opinion as to the great help to which we must 
look, if there is ever to be realized this ever-vanishing dream 
of human perfectibility. ‘“ Wherewith shail a young man 
cleanse his way?” The question comes up again just a 
sentence or two below the passage quoted. If such be the 
power of this great popular teacher of evil with its army of 
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sophists and demagogues, or with its swarms of lectures and 
newspapers, as we might modernize the language,—‘ who 
then can be saved?” We give Professor Jowetts trans- 
lation, with the difference of rendering the word Seiov, which 
he most unaccountably leaves out. 

Socrates. ‘‘ Now what opinion of any other sophist, or of any pri- 
vate teacher, can be expected to overcome in such an unequal contest ? 

‘“‘None,” he replied. 

“No, indeed, I said; the very attempt would be folly. For there 
neither is, nor has been, nor can be, another type of character trained to 
virtue independent of them. I speak my friend of man only ; (the 
divine) or what is more than man, as the proverbs says, is not included, 
For I would not have you ignorant that in the present evil state of govern- 
ments, whatever is saved and comes to good, is saved by the power of 
God (Greek, ozpx, decree or appointed destiny of God), as you may 
truly say.” 

The force of this is not at all impaired by saying, as it may 
be said, that Plato means by Seod potpa, a divine gift of 
genius, as he elsewhere seems to speak of the poetic inspiration. 
or of the philosophic enthusiasm. Itis enough that, according 
tohis belief, he means something superadded from a divine 
source, and not simply “the higher nature of man,” as some 
would term it. It is this higher or “greater nature” as he 
has just now said, which, when corrupted, as it may be, 
becomes the most evil of all things! In any view, the mean- 
ing is plain enough: to get above himself—man needs help 
from above. 

As an illustration of this corrupting popular education, 
there follows an éix@v, or an image of “the many headed,” 
the “mighty strong beast,” as Socrates styles it. Perhaps 
there may be traced a resemblence in it to something even 
in our own times. At the hint of such a thing the young 
man asks: 

** But what is that ?” 

“Why, that all those hirelings (“zéSapvovrvres, sophists who lec- 
tured for high pay, as Socrates often complains of them) do but teach 
the collective opinion of the many, which are the opinions of their assem- 
blies: and this is their wisdom. I might compare them to a man 
who should study the tempers and desires of a mighty strong beast who 
isfed byhim. He would learn how to approach and handle him, also 
at what times, or from what causes he is dangerous, or the reverse, or 
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what is the meaning of his several cries, and by what sounds he is 
soothed orinfurated. And you may suppose farther, that when by con- 
stantly living with him he has become perfect in all that which he calls 
wisdom, he makes a system or art of it which he proceeds to teach. 
Not that he has any real notion of what he is teaching, but he names 
this fair and that base, this good and that evil, this just and that unjust, 
all in accordance with the tastes and tempers of the great brute, when he 
has learned the meaning of his inarticulate roarings* (gwvas . 
ei@Se pSéyyes3ar), Good he pronounces to be what pleases him, and 
evil what he dislikes ; and he can give no other account of them, having 
never himself seen, and having no power of explaining to others the 
nature of either, or the immense difference between them. Would ho 
not be a rare educator ?” 

«Indeed I think he would.” 

‘And in what respect does he differ from him who thinks that wisdom 
is the discernment of the tastes and pleasures of the assembled multitude, 
whether in painting, or music, (in poetry,) and finally in politics! For 
I suppose you will agree that he who exhibits to the many his poem, or 
other work of art or political service, making them his judges, except 
under protest, will also experience the fatal necessity of producing just 
what they please.” 493. 

The train of remark from which we have been quoting all 
arises out of a strange proposition, made by Socrates, that 
there will never be the right kind of governments on earth 
until kings, (that is, wilene men in power) are philosophers, 
or philosophers rulers. But it is objected that some who 
have borne that name have been found to be useless, good- 
for-nothing members of society. Others have been men 
utterly impracticable ; ; whilst others, again, who were called 
men of genius, or who really possessed “ the higher,” that is 
the philosophic nature, have, by an abuse of these gifts, 
turned out to be the very scourges of the land. Hence the 
remarks about the great mischiofs that arise from the cor- 
ruptions of such natures, as compared with those of less 
gifted men. The real philosophers, however, whether ruined 
or preserved, are not numerous. “ Every one must admit,” 
says Socrates, “that a mind thus gifted is a plant that rarely 
grows among men; there are not many of them.” As one 
of the ruined cases, he has 1 in view Alcibiade 98, the once be- 


= Wee can heidi keep out of min ‘tis enat of the poe dane (xii, 4) 
“ speaking great things,” and “ after whom all the world wondered.” 
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loved disciple, now mourned as lost. He had played with 3 
the Athenian “ beast,” and flattered him, and learned his z 
ways, until he had become utterly beast-like himself. This, a 


however, only makes the remarks on the human depravity, 
collective and individual, and the need of divine aid, all the 
more impressive. “The multitude are evil,” was the voice 
of antiquity. “It is the very nature of all men, both in pub- 
lic and private, to sin,” says Thucydides, ITI, 45,* putting it 
in the mouth of one of his orators. 47a ti of xoAAo} naxo?, 
“ Why are the many bad,” is a question propounded in the 
Book of Problems, we think, ascribed to Aristotle. There 
is expressed no doubt of the fact, however difficult may be 
the solution. All this shows how deep was the conviction 
in the ancient mind. It was assumed as a truth which one 
might boldly utter without any fear of an action for a libel 
on our humanity. 

This saying of Socrates about the necessity of philosophers 
being rulers, or rulers philosopers, has been laughed at ever 
since it was uttered. *t has been regarded as the very acme 
of visionary impracticability. And yet we need not shrink 
from maintaining that it expresses a most profound truth, 4 
which the world has yet to realize. This will be when, in 
all our educational institutions, there is produced the deep 
conviction that there is something higher than that “ politics,” 
so called, into which our youth are now rushing “ as the 
horse plungeth into the battle,” and that to share in that 
higher way of life is a grander thing than any success, or any 
honor, that the political field, regarded for itself alone, can 
ever offer them. Everything is now the other way, andeven 
education is becoming debased by being more and more re- 
moved from its own high place, as an end in itself, and re- 
garded merely as a means to something of a lower order. 
Then will “ polities ” itself be purified, when—to use Plato’s 
idea, if not his very language—men descend into the political 
arena as from a higher stage ; when office seeks them instead 7 4 
of their seeking office ; or when it is accepted only as the * : 
performance of a duty, in the discharge of which there is a 


“'. 





, er #2 ¢ , 
* Iepunaot anavees, xat idta nat dnuocia, avaptavety. 
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reluctant temporary withdrawal from a more beloved and 
honorable sphere. As it is now, politics regarded as the 
great thing, the highest thing, as an end, in short, instead 
of a means, will inevitably corrupt itself, and all below, if 
not all above it. Thus regarded, it is the degradation of our 
literature, the debasement of our colleges, the bane of all 
true philosophy, the sore disease of our education, which 
nothing can heal but a complete reversal of the mode of 
thinking and feeling now becoming most prevalent. Christi- 
anity, the old Christianity, as the revelation of a Great Say- 
iour and a great Salvation for a ruined race,—this, made the 
basis of instruction in all our schools, can alone give hope of 
such a change. But in order to insure its successful efficacy, 
we must, first of all, give up our anti-christian dream of hu- 





man perfectibility as coming from any other method, or in 
any other way,—least of all from any spontaneous self- 
development. 


In itself, however, irrespective of any application, either 
to ancient or to modern times, there is a charm in this des- 
cription of the man “into whose soul,” & rivos Seias 
éximvoias addnSivis pilocopias aAnSivos épw@s Eunécn, 
“from some divine inspiration there has fallen the true 
love of true philosophy.” ‘The rarity and preciousness of 
such a character is set forth in a passage that soon follows: 

‘* Yes, there is a very small remnant, Adeimantus, of worthy disciples 
of philosophy. It may be some noble nature, brought up under good 
influences, and in the absence of temptation, detained, as it were, by 
exile in her service which he refuses to quit ; or some lofty soul born in a 
mean city, the politics of which he contemns ; and perhaps there may be 
a few who, having a gift for philosophy, leave all else and come to her. 
Peradventure there are some who are restrained by our friend 
Theages’ bridle (for Theages, you know, had everything to divert him 
from philosophy ; but his ill health kept bim from polities). My own 
case of the internal sigu is, indeed, hardly worth mentioning, as very 
rarely, if ever, has such a monitor been vouchsafed to any one else. : 
Those who belong to this small class have tasted how sweet and blessed a 
possession philosophy is, as they have seen the madness of the multitude, 
and known how little soundness, so to speak, there isin the management 
of states, and how rare it is to find one who truly maintains the cause of 
the just. Such a saviour would be like one who has fallen among wild 
beasts,—unable to join in the unrighteousness of his fellows, neither 
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would he be able alone to resist all their fierce natures, arid therefore he 
would be of no use to the State, or to his friends, and would have to 
throw away his life before he had done any good to himself or others. 
And he reflects upon all this, and holds his peace, and does his own busi- 
ness. He is like one who retires under the shelter of a wall in the storm 
of dust and sleet which the driving wind hurries along; and when he 
sees the rest of mankind full of lawlessness, he is content if he can only 
live his own life, and be free from unrighteousness, and depart in peace, 
and good will, with bright hopes.”* 496 A. 

We have slightly abridged this. It isnot only very touch- 
ing, but very beautiful. Most faithful is the version of 
Prof. Jowett in all respects, even to the very fiexions and 
cadences of the language. It strikes us, if we have not 
altogether a false ear, that along with the spirit and the 
idea, he has transferred not a little of the rhythmical 
music of Plato’s Greek into his smooth, and harmonious, 








* There is a tone of sadness here,'as well as of individual hope, that Plato- 
could not weil have affected. It is truly Socrates who is speaking, in view 
of the sad treatment he had received from his countrymen, and the ap- 
parent failure of his efforts tv do them good. He was indeed like “ the 
plant” to which he compares the philosopher, ‘‘ placed in an alien and un- 





+ kindly soil”—almost the very language by which the good Archbishop- 
Leighton describes the genuine Christian, or the grace of God in the hu- 
man heart. The passage, especially at its close, calls to mind the almost. 
i Christ-like language of Socrates near the end of the Gorgias: “‘ Wherefore, 
O Callicles, by these reasons I am well persuaded, and I make it my aim 
' that I may appear before my Judge with my soul in its most healthy state. 
1 Bidding farewell, then, to the honors of the multitude, and ever keeping 

truth in view as my highest mark, I will strive, with all my might, the 
é best life to live, and thus, when I die, to die. To this end, too, I exhort all 
. other men, according to the best of my power; and so in turn (as you be- 
: fore called me to a worldly life), do I now call you, my friend, to follow me 
: in that life, that struggle, (@ya@v) which is before a'l struggles of, this 
\ wor dly arena.” 
' This sketch of the philosoper, according to Socrates’ idea of him, also 
a calls vividly up a passage of some length in the Theaetetus, from 172 C to 
y 178 A. It isa most graphic representation of the two classes whom we 
. may call the practical and the theoretical men; using the names which each 
a prefers. The faults, as well as the excellencies of both, are depicted in the 
, most life-like manner. In its application to our own times, it need only 
af be said, that the first class have had ample trial. We have had, and now 
sf have “ practical men,” so called, in plenty. ‘ By their fruits shall ye know 
d them.” The question still remains, whether some greater infusion of the 
ye ] other sort might not do the state some good; or is not, in fact, the great 


thing now wanted? 
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yet most uhpretending English. The passage is well worth 
giving here, were it only for its life-like incidents and al- 
lusions. How it flashes upon us, as a relic from the old 
life, that familiar mention of Theages with all its friendly 
and homelike associations. It isa reality beyond all ques- 
tion, this young, talented Athenian, kept from politics, and 
turned to graver thoughts by reason of ill health. We can 
have no more doubt of it, than of any striking fact given by 
the reporters of our daily press. There is, too, the passing 
reference tothe mysterious warning daiucy, or Genius of So- 
crates. That, too, was a reality. It is no disparagement to 
the higher inspiration of Prophets and Apostles to concede 
such a negative guidance, and a real mission, to one who was 
to exercise so vast an influence upon the later as well as the 
earlier thinking of the human race. All such references give 
us a living impression of actuality in the dialogue and its 
dramatic scenery, but none more so than that exquisite com- 
parison of the philosopher to the man who takes shelter un- 
der a wall during the passing storm of wind and dust. It is 
Socrates himself, overtaken in one of his street-preaching ex- 
cursions. We see him as distinctly as when he stood mo- 
tionless for hours, solving a problem amid all the crowd and 
bustle of the Potidzean camp; or when, after the battle of 
Delium, he was seen stalking ‘about in a fit of abstraction, 
and “rolling his eyes like a pelican,” as is related in the 
Symposion by Alcibiades, whose life he had saved on that 
occasion,—or in a still more pictorial sketching which repre- 
sents him, with his young friend Phiedrus, as walking “ out- 
side the wall,” and up the Ilissus, and there, with his un- 
sandaled feet in the cooling water, conversing all the long 
hours of that hot day on the difference between the Earthly 
and the Heavenly Love. 

In the above extract there is arother expression to be no- 
ticed as a characteristic mark of Socrates. The philosopher 
is described as yovytav &*y@v nat ra avbtov mpatTwr, 
“one who keeps quiet and minds his own business,” as it may 
be familiarly rendered nearly in the words of Jowett. This 
is exact; but we think it may convey more of a narrow, sel- 
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fish sense than was intended. It is a favorite phrase of . 
Plato, and, as generally appears from the context, denotes 
one who attends to the affairs of his own soul, the republic 
within him, seeing to it that it is well ordered and in perfect 
harmony (that is righteousness) before he attempts to meddle 
with political affairs, or to take upon himself the care of 
other men’s souls, or-their highest well-being, as members of 
a state. The first is regarded as an indispensable requisite 
io the the right performance of the second, however many 
candidates for office may be found disqualified by the test of 
such a “civilservice reform.” Such is evidently shown to be 
the meaning of this, and similar language, in the arguments 
toward the close of the Gorgias (515 A to 523 B, just before 
that striking weer of the final judgment), where this phrase: 
is the antithesis of ra ts zO\ews mpartreiv : “Come on now, 
suppose we should say to such a one, whom have you cured 
in private practice, or how have you attended to your own 
health, you who deem yourself qualified to undertake the 
care of public disorders, or of the great social epidemics.” 
So the long passage there, with its rich instruction, may be 
concisely paraphrased. The language referred to is also 
worthy of note as being almost identical with the words of 
Paul, 1 Thes. iv.2; peAoriuetoSar novyagerv nar TPAGGELV 
ta ida, rendered : “and that ye study to be quiet and do your 
own business.” Here, too, the translation favors too much the 
mere selfish or ordinary business sense. Rather, “that ye 
be ambitious (esteem it an honor) to be quiet (that is to live 
the private life) and attend to your nearer (Christian) duties,” 
—chief of which is the care of your own soul as a necessary 
preparation for doing any good to the souls of others. It is 
not improbable that Paul had become familiar with the Pla- 
tonic phrase in the Philosophic Palestre of Tarsus, which 
he may have been as fond of attending, in his carnal youth, 
as of going to the Games or the Theatre. Having learned it 
there, he applies it as is his wont to an idea still higher than 
that of Socrates. In the Phedrus, 247 A, Plato employs 
the same language in describing the life of his supposed su- 
percelestial deities. In the passage from Thessalonians, 
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the words that follow—“to work with your own hands,” are 
not in conflict with this interpretation, though they may have 
led to the more business-like version. 

But let us pursue a little further this curious colloquy about 
the philosopher and the state, and his position therein. It 
has some bearing on a question relating to the leading idea or 
design of the whole work,—a question discussed even in an- 
cient times, and presented by Prof. Jowett in his special Intro- 
duction, but, as we think, very unsatisfactorily disposed of. 
It is whether this Platonic Republic was intended as a real 
outward political structure with the ordinary ends, or asa 
spiritual polity, a Civitas Dei, more like a church than a 
state, or finally, as a Bunyan-like representation of the soul 
wherein dwelleth righteousness,*—the state, as we are ex- 
pressly told in the second book, 368 E, being taken as giving 
a larger copy, or larger eidolon of the idea, or by way of more 
familiar comparison, the larger letters, as it were, in which 
our poor eyes may the more easily and ‘clearly read it. 
Viewed, however, simply as a political structure, the Platonic 
idea of the state differs vastly from the one most current in 
modern times. We may say, too, that the former is the only one 
in which the philosopher, or the philosophic statesman, finds 
a true place. This difference is fundamental. It meets us at 
the very threshold. The end of the state is not mere protec- 
tion, mere safety, 70 oa@Zeo9at, as Plato says also in that 
other treatise, De Legibus, 707 D, or to &7v, that men may 
live merely, but that they may “become best,” Bedtiorous 
yiyveo ai, and “ be best, during all their being.” It was not 
confined to Plato. Aristotle also says in his clear and terse 
way, “ the end of the state is not simply 70 7, but ro ev 
67v, wot merely to live, but to live well ;’ Politica, Lib. III. 
chap. v. We gather the same idea from what is said at the 
beginning of the IV. book, where this ¢v 277, or well living, is 
taken to be something higher than happiness even, whether 








* The ancient title to the Dialogue, and the one still retained is IZepz 
Aimaiov. * Concerning Righteousness, or as it may be taken even without 
the article, “the Righteous.” or ‘the Righteous Man.” It is to tind Right- 
eousncss in the collective state,or in the individual soul, whichever best 
represents it in the harmony of its powers, popular, legislative and execu- 
tive, or Passion, Reason, and Will. 
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.of the individual or of the state collectively. Socrates disa- 
vows making this the end of the state, that men should be happy. 
That will come, but there is something higher and better,— 
something without aiming at which even the lower will fail of 
attainment. This loftier design is the perfection of the struc- 
ture, its artistic perfection, we may say, its soundness, its 
wholeness, as a grand creation, a divine organism, having a 
higher value, in some of its aspects, even than the individual, 
andto which the individual, or the individual interest, when 
they come in collision, is to be sacrificed. We knowthat this 
is the very antipodes of the modern view. The state, says the 
latter, is for the individual, and the man would be regarded as 
mad who defended the contrary. Government, it is main- 
tained, is simply a means; it has no value in itself; it has no 
higher end than simply to keep one man from breaking 
another man’s head, or picking another man’s pocket. The j 
individual is for the state, says the older doctrine. But may 
it not be that both propositions are true, and that, however F 
paradoxical it may seem, the modern, or the utilitarian, if the 
utility be taken high enough, cannot be maintained without 
the aid of the other. If the individual becomes worthless 
when out ef social organization, which is his true life ; or, in 
other words, if the highest good of the individual is only to 
be found inhis being an organic member of the most perfect 
state, whether earthly or celestial, then the consideration of 
that best state, and of what goes to its perfection, as a state, 4 
must, in some sense, precede that of the individual interest, p 
whether we call it happiness, or by the higher name of well- 7 
being. Even if we treat government as a means solely, must 
we say that its end is not simply the protection of person 
and property, but the perfection of our earthly humanity ? 
How far this is from the low view now mest commonly main- 
tained, we shall not here inquire. It was the one entertained 
by the two greatest minds of antiquity. It is the view, we 
think, contained in that Bible doctrine that the state is a 
“power ordained of God.” 

But to return to our extracts, in which we still find matter 
for our choicest thinking. Is there any place for our philos- 
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opher who seems so useless? We are told in what immedi- 
ately follows the sort of farewell declaration just above quo- 
ted. 

*‘Apemantus. And he who does this (who thus forsakes the worldly 
life), will have done a great work before he departs.” 

“Yes, I said, a great work, but not the greatest, unless he find a State 
suitable to him ; for in a State which is suitable to him he will have a 
larger growth, and be the saviour of his country as well as of himself. * * 

And now I know that you are going to ask me what that State is. 

**No, he said, there you are wrong; for I was going to ask another 
question,—whether this is the State of which we are the founders, or an- 
other.” 

“Yes, I replied, ours in most respects. * * * But if in the count- 
less ages of the past, or at the present hour in some foreign (Barbaran) 
clime, far away and beyond our ken, the ferfected philosopher is, or has 
been, or shall be hereafter commissioned by a superior power to have 
the charge of the State, then are we ready to assert to the death that this 
our constitution has been and shall be fully realized. The thing is diffi- 
cult, but not impossible.” 

It is certainly worthy of note that not far from this very 
time, and “in a foreign or barbarian clime far away and 
beyond the ken” of Plato, there was rising that second tem- 
ple which was to witness the advent of the “ Perfected Phi- 
losopher,” and that, before this time, the barbarian Prophets 
of this distant land had predicted and described a kingdom 
of Righteousness, a holy State, territorially undefined, as 
Plato’s was, but having a power and visibility on earth whilst 
investing men with a “citizenship in the heavens,’—a sacred 

polituema, or Commonwealth, every true member of which, 
however humble, is a philosopher in the noblest sense, and 
all of them “ kings and priests unto God.” This is the uni- 
versal state underlying all others, the real “ international” 
imperium from which all true political organisms must draw 
their civic life, or crumble into inorganic masses of death and 
disorder, such as have had their types in the godless Com- 
mune of Paris, or our western Lynch law mobs, or the late 
banditti government of New York. 

It may be pronounced a fancy, yet surely not a wholly ab- 
surd or irrational one, that of such a saving Commonwealth, 

in which the “ Perfected Philosopher” should rule, the soul 
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of Socrates in heathen darkness dreamed, although, as is 
wont to be the case in dreams, there mingled with the vision 
grotesque and monstrous forms, giving it a strange fantastic 
appearance, and yet not wholly obscuring those marvellous 
gleams of light which have ever fascinated the wisest and 
most serious minds in all ages of the Christian Church. The 
fact that the Republic of Plato, in spite of that awful deform- 
ity’ of the Vth Book, has ever maintained such a high place 
in the world’s best thinking, is an unanswerable evidence of 
its great spiritual power as well as philosophic excellence. 
The third view above alluded to, or that which makes it a 
representation of the human soul, the State being only the 
magnifying lens through which it is the more easily read, is 
strongly suggested in the close of the IV. book, where the 
leading spiritual powers are so evidently personified in the 
corresponding political departments. It seems also to give 
more of purpose, and more of connection with the main de- 
sign, to these most instructive, yet, seemingly, episodal des- 
quisitions of the VI. book. Especially is it suggested in that 
wondrous soaring after the ayaSov (509) which so astonishes 
Glancon,* or the grand comparison of the sun in the sense-world, 
the source both of light and heat (éxnBodos, Exaepyos) with 
THE GOOD, the fountain of love and intelligence (or rather of 
intelligence proceeding from love), in the spiritual. This 
comes in as a part of the education of the pvAaxes, but 
it is much easier to connect it with the psychological than 
with the mere political representation.t Still more suggestive 





" ” , ¢ at 

"Aroldoy, epn, Saipovias UmepBodns. 509 D. 

+ Admitting that the State in its outward form is the main thing, it is 
certain that it sometimes almost wholly disappears. It seems utterly for- , 
gotten whilst we are carried away to some of the most obstrase of all meta- 
physical disquisitions. Again, taking the work as the illustration of the 
soul by a commonwealth (a mode of representation which has been a favorite 
with the most philosophical minds of all ages), and we have a similar diffical- 
ty. What would be called in that case the figure, often takes the place of the 
reality. The author gets so absorbed in his imaginary state, that he lifts it out 
of its subordinate position, and so distorts his plan, ifhehas any. Itis this oc- 
casional losing sight of the main design—whichever of the two it be—that has 
introduced so many incongruities into the Republic. It would not, however, 
detract from the true merit of the work to say, that there was no studied plan at 
all, but that it actually is whatit purports, on its face, to be, namely, a real dia- 
logue of which Plato is only the more or less accurate reporter,—a very long 
talk, carried on between Socrates and certain young men, in which he rambles 
Io 
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of such a semi-allegorical purpose is that remarkable picture 
of the Cave (in the beginning of the VII. Book) with its 
strange inhabitants. It would almost seem as though, in 
some such shadow-haunted cavern, Socrates, like Bunyan, 
had “lain himself down to sleep, and as he slept he dreamed 
a dream” inspired by the curious figures he saw in that 
“chamber of imagery.” The distinction it so marvellously 
presents between “the seen and the unseen,” the aioSytov 
and the vonror, the sensible and the intelligible, the yzyvo- 
pévaand the ovra, the ever “ becoming” and that which truly 
1s, the shadow and the substance, the standing and the flow- 
ing, the immutable and the variable, “the temporal and the 
eternal,” pervades the Republic, and, indeed, all the Dia- 
logues. We can read but few pages anywhere without com- 
ing upon it. It is the key to the Platonic Philosophy. To 
get his soul imbued with it, colored by it, reconstructed 
by it, anew created by it, as we would say with all reverence, 
is the end for which, next to the Holy Scriptures, a young 
man should be exhortedto make it his most ardent study. In 
this weird cave, with its poor hallucinated prisoners, we have 
a picture of the sense-world, the “ positive’ phenomenal 
world, with its science of shadows, as compared with the 
higher world of thought and being in which the soul is to be 
educated, yet still through images, types, and symbols, until 
at last it sees reality, or looks directly at the ayaSor, the 
TRUE GOOD ;—just as the cavern-weakened eye of sense, 
by looking first at images in the water, then at re- 
flections given from mirrors, then on the moon and stars 
in the nightly heavens, then on the bright morning dawn, 
gains strength, at last, to gaze directly at the meridian sun. 





about im his own wonderful way, ever keeping certain leading ideas 
in view, but in other respects, letting the discourse carry them as a 
stream whichever way it will. Its great length may be supposed to 
be in the way of this. Such a supposition would be unanswerable if 
applied to a similar case in modern society, but the thing becomes less and less 
incredible when we consider the peculiar genius of the Greeks, their fondness 
for political and philosophical discussion, the abundance of leisure given by a 
slave state, and especially the way in which this dialectical passion had been 
cultivated by Socrates, and by him communicated to his nearest disciples. 
Day after day they did nothing but argue. On some of these heads the writer 
hopes to be pardoned for referring the reader to the introduction of a book 
published by him many years ago, and entitled Plato contra Atheos: Harper 
& Brothers, 1845. 
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“As obscure as Plato’s ayaSor,” became an ancient jest, 
It was used to represent the inconceivable, if not the absurd. 
And we may say that there was some ground for thus re- 
garding it. Even Prof. Jowett makes it something of a 
charge against Plato that he talks of things which he fails 
to define, such as the ayaSor and the perfect knowledge. He 
soars after them, he seems to grasp them, but it is only by 
analogies, and he cannot keep his hold. It is much, howev- 
er, if it may be defined, as Plato sometimes seems to define 
it, by negatives, or by those things which it ever still ex- 
ceeds. It is something beyond sense, beyond the 760, or the 
pleasant, beyond happiness even, regarded as pleasing sensa- 
tions—yea, surpassing knowledge itself. However difficult it 
may be to think it without coming round at last, and falling 
back into these lower ideas, still the very fact of its having a 
separate name in all languages shows the strong innate con- 
viction of its higher being. Although it cannot see, cannot 
conceive, the soul still holds it as an idea. It ever turns to 
it, as the needle in the darkness still points to the invisible 
North. And surely it is a grand thing that we can thus hold 
to its reality where we fail to define—that we can thus “ be- 
lieve that it truly 1s,” and that, at some stage of our being, 
its beatific vision “may be the reward of those who diligently 
seek it.” 

This view, that the Republic is a psychological, rather 
than a purely political representation, is made very plausible, 
to say the least, by many things also in the VIII. and IX. 
Books. In them are set forth the beginning of the /fal/, and 
the stages of decline in the imaging State ; and it must strike | 
every reader of Prof. Jowett’s translation, as well as of the 
Greek, when he sees how exactly parallel to every one of 
them appears in the photograph the perfect likeness of the 
corresponding man. 

There are five of these descending grades. The series com- 
mences with the faoiéid, the upper antipodes to the 
tupavvis or despotism. It is the royal State, so named, 
not from any monarchical forms, but asrepresenting the per- 
fect organization whatever may be its outward form. It is 
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so called from its harmonic excellence, very much as in the 
New Testament (James ii. 8), the Law of Christ is called 
Pacinos vomos, the royal law. This isthe State they have 
been so long founding in the previous books, the State in 
which “the philosopher holds office,” or in which Reason 
or Righteousness reigns supreme. It is the perfect consti- 
tution, where everything moves freely and acts harmoniously, 
because holding its true place in subordination to this royal 
“ Law of Liberty.” The next is the Timocracy. Itis a state 
still high ; but a disorder has come in. Another principle, 
that of honor, or nobility (apioroxparra), has modified the 
greater idea of righteousness. It may seem slight, but it is 
the beginning of a long and terrible descent, in which one 
form continually passes into another. Next we have the oli- 
garchical State. Here wealth has become the ruling power, 
accompanied by a worldly utilitarian morality as its fitting 
co-ordinate. In the next stage we have the Democracy. 
Here Liberty is the great idea, liberty in the worldly, selfish 
sense, or freedom unrestrained. It is the power to do as one 
pleases. Its morality is vivere secundum naturam, according 
to an ancient code now coming up again, or a turning of 
Ethics into Physics. Here every passion is to be gratified, 
whilst a public sentiment, falling constantly lower and lower, 
because it has nothing above itself to hold it up, becomes 
the only criterion of what is lawful or expedient. Next we 
have a most graphic account of the manner in which the 
dSnpoxpatia becomes the tupav vis, or to use Plato’s language, 
how the democracy begets the despotism, where all freedom 
is merged in the unchecked freedom of one will, whether it 
be that of a mob, or of a clique, or of some solitary brute 
who makes himself master of all. We would urge our 
readers to study this in the clear pages of Prof. Jowett’s 
translation, if they are deterred by the difficulties of the 
Greek.* They will find few books more full of the soundest 
political instruction for modern as well as for ancient times. 





* Should any take this advice, however, we hope they will not be dis- 
couraged by the strange Pythagorean puzzle at the beginning of the VIII. 
Book. We had devoted some paragraphs to it, but left them out for fear of 
making this article too long. 
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No less will they be interested in the psychological parallel. 
Corresponding to the royal, or perfect state, is the BaowAi0s 
«vnp, the man in whose soul dwelleth the perfect right- 
eousness—conscience and reason supreme, every selfish emo- 
tion, every ambitious impulse, much more every sensual appe- 
tite, in most harmonious subordination. In the same man- 
ner, parallel to the rzyoxpatia, or Timocracy, we have the 
Tisonpatixnos avnp, or Mr. Timocrat, as the ingenious author 
of the Decline and Rise of the town of Mansoul, would call 
him. Here, both in the outward state, and in the state of 
soul, there was another principle than conscience, though still 
presenting a high and specious bearing. It is honor (rzj7)) 
rank, chivalry, “ high tone,” or something else which counter- 
feits whilst it takes the place of right. This Mr. Timocrat 
holds his head high, and prides himself upon his lofty birth, 
but there are already in him the seeds of evils that afterwards 
show themselves in grosser forms. Though very desirous of 
economizing space, we must give his genealogy, or the manner 
of his begetting, as the ingenious historian aforesaid would 
style it, and the way in which he degenerates from his hon- 
ored sire, the good old Athenian gentleman who represented 
“the olden time.” It ison this wise. See 549 C. 

«Such, I said, is the Timocratical youth, and he is like the Timocrati- 
cal State. His origin is as follows : He is the son of a brave father who 
dwells in a city, the honors and offices of which he declines, and will not 
go to law, but is ready to waive his rights that he may escape trouble.” 

*“ And how does his son come into being ?” . 

“The character of the son begins to develop itself when he hears his 
mother complaining of her husband for not having a seat in the govern- 
ment, the consequence of which is that she loses precedence. Further, 
when she sees her husband not very eager about money, and instead of 
battling in the courts, taking everything of that sort quietly ; she is an- 
noyed at all this, and says to her son that his father is only half a man, 
and far too easy going ; not to mention other similar complaints which 
women love to utter.” 

‘Yes, said Adeimantus, they give us plenty of them.” 

«And you know, I said, that the old attached servants of the family 
talk in the same strain. They tell the youth that when he grows up he 
must be more of 2 man than his father. He is only to walk abroad to 
hear and see the same sort of thing. The result is that the young man, 
hearing all this, hearing, too, the words of his father, and having a 
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nearer view of his way of life, and comparing the old man with others, 
is drawn opposite ways: while his father is watering and nourishing the 
rational principle in his soul, the others are encouraging the passionate 
and the appetitive. Thus, by their joint influence he is brought to a mid- 
dle point, and gives up the kingdom that is within him to the middle 
principle of contentiousness and passion, and becomes proud and am- 
bitious.” 

“The kingdom within him.” Whatever may be thought of 
democracy elsewhere, it has no place in the soul-govern- 
ment. That is to be ever a royalty ; the commanding power 
vested, not in the majority of rabble appetites, but in the 
reason or the conscience, as the legitimate and absolute mon- 
arch. 

Next we have the “ oligarchical man.” He is born after 
this fashion. The representative of Timocracy is supposed 
to fall, somehow, under the displeasure of the State, and this 
is the effect. 553 B: 

«The son commences by emulattng his father, and walking in his 
footsteps, but presently he sees him strike, all in a moment, upon this 
sunken reef. He may have been a general, or some high officer, who is 
brought to trial under a prejudice raised by informers, and either put to 
death, or exiled, or deprived of the rights of a citizen, aud all his pro- 
perty taken from him.” 

“That is very likely to happen.” * 

** And the son has seen and known all this; he isa ruined man, and 
his fear has taught him to knock ambition and enthusiasm head-foremost 
from his bosom’s throne. Humbled by poverty he takes to money mak- 
ing, and by means of small savings, and small doings, gets a fortune to- 
gether. Is not this man likely to seat the concupiscent and the covetous 
elements on that vacant throne ?. . . .For of all conversions there is 
none so speedy or so sure as when the ambitious youth changes into the 
avaricious one. Is he not exactly like the State he represents ?” 

In a like curious way the é7poxpatinds avipis genera- 
ted; but we are afraid Plato would not recommend himself 
to our democratic feelings by the manner in which he draws 
his picture and sets forth his descent. Here every passion 
rules in turn, and every appetite demands its rights. The 
democratic mob of propensities (as they are described in the 
phrenological chart of the head, without an inch of the skull 
whereon to seat any true executive power) carries all before 
it. Nextecomes that dire stage, both in the State and in the 
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man, where all is lost. ‘“'The democracy has begotten the ty- 
rant.” It is no longer the rule of the majority , either of 
maddened individuals in the city, or of raging appetites in 
the soul. One monster passion, épws 71s apooiatys, has 
swallowed up all the rest, one domineering lust has enchained 
him in a servitude the most abject, at the very time he is 
dreaming of a superlative liberty. This is Plato’s rvpavvix0s 
avnp, or, as a more heaven-taught genius would call him, Mr. 
Carnal Mind. He is “free to sin,’ but no longer “free to 
righteousness.” In these latter stages there is a most rapid 
progress. The sensual dypoxpatix0s advyp is painted in a 
few most vivid touches: “ He lives by the day ;” a civil war 
is ever raging within him. The way, too, in which the repre- 
sentative young man shuts down the gates of reason and 
conscience against all good influences, whilst every evil is 
crowding into his ppovpzor or garrison (561 C), calls vividly to 
mind the similar rush of Diabolus and his crew of Diabolo- 
nians into the acropolis or citadel of Mansoul. 

This is most instructive. If the soul’s moral experience, as 
well as a lean analytical division of its faculties, be a true 
department of mental philosophy—especially of a soul re- 
garded as fallen and that may rise again—then will the Chris- 
tian learn more from Plato and from “Buny an, than from Locke, 
or Reid, or even Hamilton. In the quaint language of our 
Bible-taught metaphysician may we say: 

’Tis strange that they that love to tell 

Things done of old, yea and that do excel 

All others in historology, 

Speak not of Mansoul’s wars, but let them lie, 
Dead, like old fables, or such worthless things, 
That to the reader no advantage brings. 


Since men, indeed, make what they will their own, 
Till they know this are to themselves unknown. 


In respect, too, to some deep-seated depravity and its effect 
in disabling man, both morally and intellectually, it may be 
safely maintained that we may learn more even from the dry 
Aristotle than from the best modern authorities of the class 
described. 
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Arr. VIII.—EZRA, THE MODEL OF THE BIBLICAL DIVINE. 
By Tuomas E. Tuomas, D.D., Prof. in Lane Theologica! Seminary. 

In that galaxy of saintly stars which spans the firmament 
of Revelation, some, perhaps, may blaze with a more dazzling 
effulgence, but none beams with a purer or more winning ra- 
diance, than that of Ezra. His, indeed, was no commission 
to wield 

“The potent rod of Amram’s mighty son ;” 
nor, like Joshua, to lead 
**to glorious war 
The sacramental host of God’s elect.” 
‘*He touched no harp which nations heard entranced,” 

like the son of Jesse ; nor did a long career of victory win 
him a place among the patriotic heroes of the world. He 
boasted not the wealth and splendor that crowned the mag- 
nificent Solomon. His neck was not clothed with the thun- 
der of those grand prophets, Elijah and Elisha ; nor was his 
ministry confirmed by their stupendous and awful miracles. 
Among the inspired penmen he is ranked beneath Isaiah, Jer- 
emiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah, whose prophetic vis- 
ion pierced the distant future of world-kingdoms, descried 
the final triumph of the Church, and revealed the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow (1 Pet. i, 11). A 
widely different yet no subordinate sphere was allotted to 
him whom the Hebrews revere as a second Moses. 

The age of Ezra constituted a new epoch in the history of 
the Old Testament Church. That independent common- 
wealth, which had so long guarded the chosen people as a 
wall of fire, perished in the Chaldean conquest. The altar 
and temple of the early restoration, standing amid the ruins 
of a defenceless city, was a fitting type of Zion. Hereafter, 
she must rely on the arm of her Divine Protector. Yet 
the friendship of the Persian monarchs already fulfilled that 
strange prediction which replaced her native rulers with 
Gentile Kings, made “ nursing fathers ” to the Church. Now 
that the Solomons are no more, the God of heaven gives 
Cyrus a charge to build Him a house in Jerusalem. 
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The long series of Prophets, whose commission had been 
attested by the sublimest displays of divine power, was about 
to terminate. For almost half a millennium from the 
death of Ezra, neither miracle nor prophet assured Israel 
of the presence of its King. The paling lustre of the tem- 
ple betokened the exchange of its pompous ritual for a 
more spiritual service. The sacred fire of the altar, first kin- 
dled from heaven ; the Urim and Thummim ; the Ark of the 
Covenant, with its mercy-seat; and the overshadowing Shechi- 
nah, the chief glory of the first temple, were wholly want- 
ing in the second. 

The return of Ezra to Jerusalem, (B. ©. 457) is justly re- 
garded as the terminus a quo of Daniel’s famous Seventy 
Weeks, (Prideaux and Auberlen). For four hundred and 
ninety years Israel must walk in darkness, under a disastrous 
eclipse of all her former greatness, that the rising of the 
sun of righteousness may be more illustrious and welcome. 
Josepbus expresses the conviction of his countrymen that 
the second period of the restoration was “the last evening- 
red of the Old Testament day :’—‘“ Many things have been 
written since Artaxerxes’ time, ’—-(referring to the Apocrypha), 
“but the same religious authority is not yielded to them as 
to the former,” (the O. T. books,) “ because the sure succession 
of prophets exists no longer.” (Antra Apion. 1, 8). 

Yet, in the gracious economy of a wonder-working God, 
this humiliation of his Church was ordained as the discipli- 
nary condition of a higher spirituality. The loss of outward 
splendor was compensated by the bestowal of more abun- 
dant blessing. When Paul, from a gospel stand-point, 
recites the advantage of the Jews, he counts them favored, , 
not in the majesty of their kings, the invincibility of their 
capital, the grandeur of their temple, or the splendor of their 
ritual ; but “chiefly, because that unto them were committed 
the Oracles of God.” With this surpassing gift Jehovah 
now enriched his servants by the ministry of Ezra. 

More than a thousand years, indeed, had elapsed since 
Moses wrote the Book of the Law; and the sacred volume 
had received precious accessions from the pen of David, o 
Solomon, and of the earlier and later prophets. Yet there 
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is no evidence that the Holy Books had ever been widely cir- 
culated. Indeed, so rare had they become, just before the 
captivity, that the discovery of the Pentateuch among the 
rubbish of the temple, by Hilkiah, astonished and alarmed 
both the high priest and his prince. Their diligent labors, 
seconded by Jeremiah and others, doubtless secured a mul- 
tiplication of copies, and a wider dissemination of religious 
truth throughout the nation. And there is evidence enough 
that the captive Jews possessed some portions of the Old 
Testament. Still, it is clear that the Law was very imper- 
fectly understood, even among the pious Hebrews of the re- 
storation ; and a complete copy of the sacred voiume could 
not be found in Judea. 

It was the purpose of Infinite Love to replace the lost pre- 
rogatives of his ancient people,—their political independence, 
their wonder-working prophets, their magnificent solemnities, 
—with this last, best gift, THE BOOK OF THE LORD, 
in complete form, and made accessible to all the inhabitants 
of the land. The 147th Psalm, probably written in the days 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, associates their respective works,— 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the wide distribution of the 
Sacred Scriptures,—as the crowning proofs of a covenanted 
beneficence. 

. ‘¢ Building Jerusalem is Jehovah ; 


The outcasts of Israel he gathers. 

K i * * * 

For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates ; 
He hath blessed thy sons in the midst of thee. 


*% 


Declaring his word to Jacob, 

His statutes and his judgments to Israel, 

He has not done so to any nation, 

And his judgments—they know nothing of them.” 


For the accomplishment of this purpose, Ezra went up to 
Jerusalem, with aroyal and a divine commission. His fa- 
ailiar title was that of “ a ready Scribe in the Law of Moses.” 
Artaxerxes styles him, “ Ezra the priest, a Scribe of the 
Law of the God of heaven (Ezr. vii. 11,12). It seems probable 
that his whole life, which, like that of Moses, is said to have 
reached one hundred and twenty years, was consecrated to 
sacred studies; so that even in Shushan he had earned the 
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reputation, not only among his own people, but at the Per- 
sian Court, ofa profound Biblical student. 

The sole aim of Ezra was to mould the national life after 
the pattern prescribed in the Law. “And thou, Ezra,”— 
(such is the tenor of his commission,)—“ after the wisdom of 
this God, that is in thine hand, set magistrates and judges 
who may judge all the people that are beyond the river, all 
such as know the laws of thy God; and teach ye them that 
know them not.” (Ez. vii. 25.) The phrase, “after the wis- 
dom of thy God that is in thine hand,” compared with the par- 
allel expressions in the same commission,—‘ according to the 
Law of thy God which is in thine hand,” (v. 14)—“ after the 
will of your God,” (v. 18)—‘ the Law of thy God, and the 
law of the king,” (v. 26)—plainly recognizes the Divine Law 
as the standard of the reformation to be effected. That “ the 
Great King’—Artaxerxes signifies—should have given such 
a charge, is evidence, both of the well-known existence of the 
Sacred Books, and of the esteem in which they were held at 
court. Daniel is believed to have shown Cyrus the prophecies 
of Isaiah which foretold his conquest of Babylon ; and sub- 
sequent events had led the Persian princes to entertain a high 
regard for the Hebrew Scriptures. Their official recognition, 
in Ezra’s commission, by the master of the oriental world, 
was another indication of the divine purpose to secure for 
them a new and commanding position among the influences 
that were to mould the future history of his people. 

It was the high calling of Ezra, then, to imbed the Bible 
in the hearts of his countrymen; to make its truths familiar 
as household words; and through their light and power “ to 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 

In pursuance of this grand object Ezra gathered around 
him a body of pious and learned coadjutors, imbued with his 
own spirit... By their aid he collected manuscript copies of 
the several parts of the Old Testament, diligently compared 
their various readings, and after a thorough revision, traces of 
which are still discernible, he prepared a standard transcript 
of the sacred text. To this revision we are not improbably 
indebted for that substitution, in the older books, of living for 
obsolete names; and for those explanatory interpolations, 
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which captious critics have so often urged as an argument 
against their genuineness. The authentic text thus settled, 
Ezra arranged the several books substantially in their pres- 
ent order, establishing the three familiar divisions of the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. If we except the pro- 
phecy of Malachi, and a few verses in Chronicles, subsequently 
added by the companions of Ezra,—the men of the Great 
Synagogue, as the Talmud calls them,—the canon of the Old 
Testament was thus brought to its completion. 

For thirteen years Ezra quietly prosecuted this task, un- 
cheered by any popular result of his herculean toil. Yet he 
was sowing the seed of an abundant and glorious harvest. 
For silently, too, a superintending Providence was preparing 
Israel to welcome the labors of his servant. The unexpected 
arrival of Nehemiah, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
with ample authority to rebuild their capital, and repair their 
fallen fortunes, fired the Hebrews with a holy enthusiasm. 
Within fifty-two days, Jerusalem, surrounded with walls 
and gates, was able to defy her enemies. Nehemiah 
left Shushan in April. He may have reached Jerusalem 
toward the close of July. Near the end of September the 
Holy City was herself again, and the children of Israel dwelt 
safely in their ancestral cities. 

So manifest an interposition of Hewes seems to have 
drawn their hearts to the God of their fathers. October, 
the Jewish “wn, Zishri, was approaching. As the seventh 
month of the second year, it was crowded with festivals,—the 
feast of Trumpets, the great day of Atonement, and the feast 
of Tabernacles. As the first month of the civil year, the 
first of Tishri was the Hebrew New Year’s Day. A fitter sea- 
son could not have been selected from the whole calendar. 
The sight of their new-built city walls, and the recent revival 
of political prosperity, —the dawn, it might be hoped, of a new 
era in their national career,—disposed them to celebrate this 
beginning of months with peculiar solemnities. Could it be 
celebrated more appropriately than by a public reading of that 
volume which Ezra had now completed, and which was, in 
fact, their national Constitution ? 

Accordingly, in the broad common before the water-gate a 
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platform was prepared for the occasion. With the early 
light of New Year’s morning, the sound of trumpets sum- 
moned a vast assembly. All the people gathered themselves 
together as one man, and they spake unto Ezra the scribe to 
bring the Book of the Law, of Moses, which the Lord had 
commanded to Israel. “Standing on the platform, sur- 
rounded by his chief co-laborers, Ezra opened The Book in 
the sight of all the people; and when he opened it, all the 
people stood up, and Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. 
And all the people answered, Amen! Amen! with lifting up 
their hands ; and they bowed their heads, and worshipped 
the Lord, with their faces to the ground.” 

At proper intervals throughout the wide-spread congrega- 
tion,—for no single voice could reach them, assistants were 
placed, who “caused the people to understand the Law.” 
“So they read in the Book of the Law distinctly, and caused 
them to understand the reading.” If, as is generally sup- 
posed, the Hebrew text was interpreted in the Chaldee, the 
Word of God was then, for the first time, translated into a 
vulgar tongue. 

For four and twenty days these mass-meetings for Bible- 
reading were prolonged at the solicitation of the multitude. 
At first each daily lesson lasted for six hours—from early 
dawn till midday : afterwards, “they read in the Book of the 
Law of the Lord their God one-fourth part of the day, and 
another fourth part they confessed and worshipped. 

How powerfully the Divine Spirit wrought with the heaers, 
we learn, not only from the astonishing length of the unpre- 
celented service, but from the singular exhortation of the gov- 
ernor, of Ezra, and of the Levites: “ Mourn not, nor weep; 
this day is holy unto our Lord ; neither be ye sorry ; for the 
joy of the Lord is your strength. or all the. people wept, 
when they heard the words of the Lord.” (Neh. viii. 6, 7.) 

So wonderfully did the Lord “magnify his word!” “So 
mightily grew the word of God, and prevailed!” It was the 
Pentecost of the Old Testament ; the Pentecost of the written 
word ; as the descent of the Spirit on the Apostles was the 
Pentecost of the word preached. At the bare reading of Holy 
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Scripture, “the heart of the people was moved, as the trees 
of the forest are moved with the wind” In the presence of 
such a scene, still without a parallel in the history of the 
church, how nobly was the old scribe rewarded for his long 
years of silent, patient, unremitted meditation, day and night, 
upon the Law of Jehovah. 

The memory of these Bible mass-meetings could not easily 
be effaced. ‘How sweet are thy words unto my taste! 
sweeter than honey to my mouth.” With such longing for 
divine truth on the part of the people, shall there be “a 
famine in the land—not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the word of the Lord?” The question 
could not but occur to the thoughtful piety of Ezra; and 
there is reason to believe that this Feast of the Books, as it 
might be termed, suggested that stated Sabbatic Synagogue 
service, which has continued to this day ; the most spiritual 
form of Old Testament worship, and the nucleus of the church 
and worship of the New Testament. 

Tradition, which traces the Synagogue to Ezra, has, in- 
indeed, strangely distorted his history, as we may see in the 
fables of the Talmud, and in the 2nd Book of the apocryphal 
Esdras. Yet in the council of Jerusalem, James assigned its 
origin to a remote antiquity :—“For Moses, from ancient 
generations, hath in every city them that preach him, being 
read in the Synagogues every Sabbath day.” That modern 
sceptical criticism, which, in defiance of the divine prohi- 
bition, would remove the ancient landmark because the fathers 
have set it, makes the Synagogue posterior to the Maccabees ; 
but such criticism may be safely balanced against that in- 
tense Rabbinic antiquarianism, which ascribes to Moses the 
paternity of the Synagogue. 

In its original simplicity synagogue worship was a copy 
in miniature of the great festival in Jerusalem ; essentially 
a meeting for systematic instruction inthe Divine Law. The 
synagogue, cvvay@yn, denotes the congregation, as well as 
the placeg, athered around the Bible ; and hence the Talmudic 
rule ; “ Where there is no Book of the Law there can be no 
synagogue.” The constant reproduction of copies of Scrip- 
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ture became, therefore, a necessity ; and in them was proba- 
bly introduced that division of the Pentateuch into fifty-four 
sections, which is found in our Hebrew Bibles. In Jerusa- 
lem, the entire volume had been read in less than a month. 
It was now distributed into such portions that, by reading 
one every Sabbath, the whole law would be recited in a year. 
From the example of Ezra we may infer that prayer preceded 
the Scripture reading from the beginning. At alater period, 
fifty-four sections were selected from the Prophets ; since 
which time one section from the Law, and one section from 
the Prophets, has constituted the Scripture lesson of every 
Sabbath day. The chanting of the Psalms was probably in- 
troduced at a very early period. 

After Ezra’s example, also, the reading of the lesson was 
always accompanied by a familiar exposition of the text. 
Occasionally, this exposition was followed by a practical ex- 
hortation upon the topic presented in the lesson. Of this 
we have two memorable illustrations; in the sermon of our 
Lord at Nazareth, and in that of Paul at Antioch, in Pisidia. 
It is werthy of observation that Paul enjoins upon Timothy 
an identical service in the Christian Church :—“ I[poceye 
TH aVAYVOGEL, TH TApPAKAHGEL, Ti) didadxalkta—Till I 
come, attend to the public reading of Scripture, to exhorta- 
tion, to instruction.” (1 Tim. iv. 13.) 

How deep and enduring an impression this organization of 
the Synagogue must have made upon the individual and nat- 
ional religious life of the Hebrews, is evident ; both in itself, 
to the thoughtful student of the institutions of society, and 
historically, in the consequences of its establishment. An _ 
entire people, gathered in little companies every seventh day, 
was brought into habitual contact, in mind and heart, with 
the word of the living God. A relapse into idolatry, the be- 
setting sin of Israel before the captivity, never afterwards dis- 
honored them. A profound reverence for the Holy Scrip- 
tures became the distinguishing characteristic of the Hebrews. 
To this Josephus bears testimony, when he says to Apion: 
(B. 1,8.) “Facts show how far we have believed in our own 
Scriptures: for, although so many ages have passed, no one 
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has dared either to remove, or add, or transpose any thing. 
And it is for all Jews, as a thought born with them from the 
first generation, to call them ‘the teaching of God,’ to abide 
in them, and if necessary to die with joy in maintaining 
them.” 

Antiochus, the madman, commanded the books of the law 
to be torn in pieces and burnt. Nota few Hebrew confes- 
sors, found in possession of copies, parted with life rather 
than with the precious treasure. (1 Mace. i. 56, 57.) It was 
the war-cry of the Maccabees,—“ We fight for our lives and 
our laws.” The Saviour himself testifies :—“ Search the Scrip- 
tures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life.” (Is. v. 39.) 

Whithersoever the later Hebrew wandered he carried with 
him his Scriptures and his Synagogue. Josephus says: 
“There is not a Grecian city, and scarcely a barbarian city, 
in which the rest of the Sabbath is not observed, through the 
influence of the Jews.” (Contr. Apion. B. 2. c. 9.) And as 
Ezra had established the principle of interpretation, so, in 
after times, the necessities of synagogue worship secured a 
translation of the Old Testament into Greck, the language of 
the Alexandrian Jews; by which, some three hundred years 
before Christ, the word of truth was imparted to the civilized 
world. 

The purely spiritual nature of the service introduced by 
Ezra forms its most striking characteristic. From the sen- 
suous and stately rites of the temple, recurring, for the mass 
of the people, at widely distant intervals, to a weekly repe- 
tition of the simple prayers, Scripture reading, and practical 
expositions, of the synagogue,—was a long step toward New 
Testament worship. The typical observances must, indeed, 
continue until the coming of the great Antitype: but in the 
groups of synagogue worshippers, gathered for centuries in 
Judea, and at last over the Roman world, to offer prayer, and 
praise, and hear the word of God, who can fail to see a provi- 
dential preparation for that sublime announcement which rent 
the veil and closed the door of the temple : “God is a Spir it 
and they that worship Him must worship in spirit and ,in 
truth.” (Is. iv. 24.) 
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In fact, the more closely we scrutinize the Synagogue, the 
more clearly we see that the churches organized by the Apos- 
tles were but an unfolding of this Old Testament germ, a per- 
fected fruitage from these flowers of the old olive tree. Our 
‘Lord’s earlier associations were with the synagogfie 
rather than the temple. Synagogue worshippers first heard 
the gracious words which dropped from his lips. Thither, 
even under the degenerate administration of Phariseeism, he 
constantly resorted ; and there he expended the chief labors 
of his ministry. His scathing rebukes fell upon the corrupt- 
ers of its primitive worship: “Full well ye reject the com- - 
mandments of God, that ye may keep your own tradition.” 

Its modification by the Apostles was elevation and enlarge- 
ment, rather than radical change. The ceremonial shadows 
fled, when Christ, their substance appeared; but his mission 
only added new and wondrous pages to that Holy Book which 
was the basis of the synagogue service. The gift of the 
promised Comforter more fully revealed, by Evangelists and 
Apostles, that truth which they could not. bear before ; and 
the New Testament illuminated rather than superseded the old. 

The Apostles found in the organism of the Synagogue the 
only visible machinery needed to subjugate the world to 
Christ. The worship of the sanctuary differed from that of 
the synagogue, chiefly, in a clearer understanding of the older 
Scriptures through the grace and truth brought by Jesus 
Christ; in bringing to light through the gospel, life and im- 
mortality ; in a fuller development, and wonderfully increased 
power, of the word preached; and in opening the door alike 
to Jew and Gentile. In short, a synagogue baptized by the 
Holy Ghost was a church of the New Dispensation. ; 

We have thus reached the consummation of Ezra’s labors. 
As the editor of the earliest recension of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, the only inspired writer ever so employed, he laid the 
foundation of a science which has since rendered such im- 
portant service to the preservation and purity of the sacred 
text; and may be justly called the Father of Biblical Criti- 
cism. He was a leader in the first attempt to distribute the 
Bible among an entire people. His oral rendering of the 


Hebrew text into the Chaldee vernacular of his auditors, 
II 
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foreshadowed and justified the labors which have translated 
the Holy Book into a thousand tongues. He introduced, 
exemplified, and established that system of stated Sabbath 
worship, in which the reading, exposition and application of 
divine truth hold the chief place; a service which has con- 
tributed more powerfully to maintain and extend religion, 
to eradicate vice, to promote virtue, to support civil society, 
and to diffuse intelligence and liberty over the world, than all 
other institutions together. Providence prepared him to 
found a new department of sacred labor, and placed him in 
the front rank of that illustrious host of BrsticaL ScHouars, 
whose patient toils, these three-and-twenty centuries, have 
adorned and blessed mankind. 


The influence of his learning, piety Y> at nd sound practical 
sense, was felt for many generations. The religious impulse 


which he imparted carried the Hebrews through the darkest 
period of their history. For four centuries his fatherland was 
the battle-ground of nations. ts seauty, but compact and 
homogeneous population, prostrate at the feet of Persian 
despotism, swept by the victorious armies of Alexander, 
crushed between the upper and nether millstones of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidw, sank at length beneath the 
world-subduing Roman. The children of Israel lay before 
their enemies like a little flock of kids; yet their shey pherd 
preserved them. Faith in his word, an invincible ac senile nce 
to his ordinances, were their “munition of rocks,’ their 
“refuge and strength,” when mountains shook with the 
swelling of the tumultuous seas. 

Let us turn, now, from this survey of his life-work, and its 
results, to question his inner spirit, and trace the principles 
which guided and animated his immortal career. A sjn- 
gle modest sentence in his autobiography reveals his charac- 
ter, and discloses the springs of his usefulness and success. 
pn Syne tah meyd ma man ne ed wad pon sony op 

; DEW 
“ For Ezra set his heart to search the Law of Jehovah, and 
to keep it, and to teach in Israel an ordinance and a rule.” 
(Ezr. vii. 10.) 
A volume could not more accurately portray the man; 
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while it presents a perfect exemplar to the Biblical Student, the 
Christian Pastor, and the Theological Professor. 

I. It sets before us the grand theme of sacred study and 
instruction: “The Law of Jehovah, mm myn, two short 
words: yet how significant, comprehensive, sublime, awful ! 

Ezra reverenced the Scriptures as, in the highest sense, 
* the Word of God ;” an authoritative utterance of that Eternal 
Being who built the universe, and formed the spirit of man 
within him. There isa peculiar majesty in the varied phrase 
ology by which he expresses his faith in its inspiration. He 
styles the Pentateuch : 

c. vii, 6. Syne cnds: mint no ae AY non 

“Taw of Moses which Jehovah, God of Israel, gave.” 

e. vii, 10. opt pn Ssnees ma nn 

“ The Law of Jehovah, in Israel an ordinance and a rule.” 

c. vii, 12. Moy oN NNT 

“The firman of the God of heaven.” 

He describes himself and his friend as spay “aga ann 55 
Seiu», c. ix, 4, among all them “that trembled at the words 
of the God of Israel”: yyn5x myn> ovmnn, ¢. x. 3, “those 
that tremble at the commandment of our God.” 

In every sentence of Holy Writ, he heard the voice of the 
King of Kings, which rightfully required of him an unques- 
tioning faith, an implicit obedience, a hearty acquiescence. 

How, indeed, could he doubt the plenary inspiration, both of 
the Law and of the prophets. Scarecely a century before 
his birth his immediate ancestors had experienced, in the an- 
nihilation of their kingdom and capital, the fulfilment of a 
long train of prophecies. “Seeking out the Book of the 
Lord,” he had “read” in exile, upon the banks of the Ulai, 
the predictions of Moses, nine hundred and fifty years old, 
respecting the future apostasy and captivity of Israel ;—es- 
pecially that marvellous 28th chapter of Deuteronomy; and 
had traced, in the recent history of his people, their exact and 
literal accomplishment. “No one of them had failed: no 
prophetic threat wanted its historic ‘mate.’” (Isa. xxxiv. 16.) 

Amid the ruins of Babylon he had pondered the words 
spoken by Isaiah and Jeremiah to his fathers, of the des- 
truction of that “golden city, the glory of kingdoms, and the 
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beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.” Almost within his own 
remembrance, Cyrus, whom Isaiah had foretold by name, had 
fulfilled the prophecy of Jeremiah in the restoration of the 
Hebrews after a seventy years’ captivity. In his contemporary, 
Daniel, the prophetic spirit had re-appeared in one of its 
richest manifestations; and in the fate of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the fall of Belshazzar and the Chaldean monarchy, had 
given proof of its trustworthiness. Indeed, the undeniable 
fulfilment, before the very eyes of man, of so many and so 
varied prophecies, seems to have been the chief agency in 
that spiritual revival which Israel experienced in the age of 
Ezra. (Dan. ix. 2.) 

Beyond all doubt, this intelligent, well-grounded, immoy- 
able faith in the plenary inspiration of a finished Revelation, 
is the very zov or@ of the Christian Teacher. Modern in- 
fidelity, in feeble imitation of blind old Samson, grasps 
these “two middle pillars,’—the person and work of our. 
Lord, and the Inspiration of the Bible, the Jachin and Boaz 
of our spiritual temple ; but its locks are ever shorn, and it 
bows itself in vain. (Judg. xvi, 29, 30. 

The unbelief of the day denies the possibility of an objec- 
tive revelation—the reality of any special miraculous commu- 
nication of truth from God to man. It tells us “that the 
Bible cannot, in strict accuracy of language, be termed a 
revelation, since a revelation always implies an actual process 
of intuition in a living mind.” (Morell’s Philos. of Rev. c. v. 
143.) It defines inspiration to be “a higher potency of cer- 
tain forms of consciousness, which every man to some degree 
possesses.” (Ibid, vi. 139.) It pronounces Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, Raphael and Michael Angelo, Plato and Bacon, 
Milton and Newton,—the mechanic, the artist, the man of 
state, the poet, the philosopher, the man of science, alike in- 
spired with prophets and apostles: the difference consisting 
only in the rank of their respective inspirations. (See Dr. 
J. F. Clarke’s Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy ;’ and the 
Letters of F. H. Robertson, passim.) “The Bible,” it 
asserts, “came forth” from the minds of the writers ; and it 
can only contain in a verbal statement what already existed 
there as a living experience.” (Morell, c. v, 143.) 
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From these insidious definitions, which would explain 
away the divine origin, and therefore the infallible truth, of the 
living oracles, and with them their authority and value as 
man’s counsellor and guide to heaven, let us turn to the 
sacred penmen themselves, and ask them whence they re- 
ceived their messages to men. With one voice they declare 
that “prophecy came not in old times by the will of man; 
but holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” (1 Peter,i, 21.) They bid us “receive the word 
of God which we hear of them, not as the word of men, 
but as it is in truth, the word of God.” (1 Thess. ii, 13.) 
Such is their uniform, explicit, and constant claim ;—from 
Moses, with whom “the Lord spake face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend,” (Ex. xxxiii, 11:)—to Paul, who 
affirms that all “Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 

that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,’ (2 Tim. ii, 16,); and Peter, 
who ranks the Epistles of Paul with “the other Scriptures,” 
(2 Peter, iii, 16) and the beloved disciple, in “'The Revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him; .. . 
and he sent and signified it by his angel unto his servant 
John.” (Rev. i, 1.) 

So far are they from evolving their teachings out of the 
depths of their own consciousness, or limiting their signifi- 
cance to the scanty measure of their own experience or 
comprehension of them; that we find them troubied, aston- 
ished, overwhelmed, with the revelations vouchsafed them ; 
seeking their meaning, and at last exclaiming, “I heard, but 
I understood not.” (Dan. vii, 25 to 28; viii, 27; xu, 8.) 
These very prophets themselves are seen inquiring and 
searching diligently; searching what, or what manner of 
time the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify.” 
(1 Peter, i, 10-11.) 

Question the lives of these holy men, and you find them 
stamped with every character of competence and integrity 
as witnesses to truth; devoid of every trait that marks 
either the dupe or the impostor; divested of every in- 
ducement to mislead; and fearing nothing more than to be 
“found false witnesses of God.” (1 Cor. xv, 15.) 
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The style of their writings profoundly impresses one ; whe- 
ther it be the calm and quiet dignity of narrative , the ele- 
vation, glow, and majesty of prophecy ; the impassioned fer- 
vor of holy song; or the humble, hopeful, reverential tone 
of prayer. 

The agreement of these sixty-six books, in doctrine, pre- 
cept, and histori~ fact, demonstrates the presence of One all- 
pervading Intelligence. They flowed from the pens of at least 
forty individuals, differing in age, learning, genius, social po- 
sition, language, country,—in every circumstance that can 
give diversity to human thought and feeling. Most wonder- 
ful of all, these writers were separated by vast tracts of time. 
The prophets, from Joel to Malachi, appeared at intervals 
during four centuries. Five hundred years elapsed between 
the composition of the earlier and the later Psalms. Moses 
preceded Ezra by athousand years. Almostsixteen hundred 
divide Genesis from the Revelation. Yet these volumes are 
“ animated through and through,” in biography, history, ar- 
gument, song, prophecy, or epistle, by one system of truth; 
and that, a system most alien from man’s natural bent. Can 
literature present a parallel to this divine unity of Scripture? 

The scope of the Sacred Books lifts them as far above im- 
posture, or self-delusion, as heaven is higher than earth. To 
glorify God, and humble man only that he may again become 
“partaker of a divine nature,” is their self-evident aim; the 
sign manual and seal of the Great Author. 

What an infinite disproportion exists between the spiritual 
holiness that breathes from every page of the Bible, and that 
worldly tone which pervades even the purest productions of 
pagan morality! Compare Cicero’s De Senectute, for exam- 
ple, with the Psalter : the one, acute, practical, philosophic, 
sometimes tender, but without a single devotional sentiment ; 
the other, instinct with the reverence, trust, hope, and joy of 
a soul in fellowship with heavene “'The Sweet Psalmist of 
Israel” explains the contrast : “ The spirit of the Lord spake 
by me, and his word was in my tongue.” (2 Sam. xxiii. 2). 

What shall we say of that wondrous chain of prophecy which 
interpenetrates the Bible, from the Protevangelium of Para- 
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dise, to the “ Surely I come quickly” of Patmos? Who but 
He that “seeth the end from the beginning” could disclose 
events so numerous, so diversified, so minute in detail, so 
distant in time, so exact in the correspondence of prediction 
and realization!” To this demonstration, of a divine original 
their Author himself appeals :— 

«Produce your cause, saith Jehovah ; 

Bring forward your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob. 

Let them draw near, and show us what shall happen ; 

The preceding things, what they are, let them announce, 

That we may consider them, and know their fulfilment ; 

Or declare unto us the things that are to come hereafter, 

And we shall know that ye are gods.” 

(Barnes’ Isa. xli, 21-23.) 

If this argument satisfied Ezra, how has its weight accumu- 
lated since the appearing of Him to whom all the prophets 
give witness, and the testimony of whom is the very spirit of 
prophecy! He who has traced up that mighty chain, link by 
link, to test for himself the strength of each separate pait, 
and the indissoluble coherence of the whole, has found its 
last link impacted into the throne of Jehovah. 

Of the argument derived from the Gospel! portraiture of our 
divine Master, Rousseau’s famous confession may suffice :— 
“ Yes, if the life and the death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God! Shall 
we suppose the evangelical history a mere fiction? Indeed, 
my friend, it bears no mark of fiction. On the contrary, the 
history of Socrates, which no one presumes to doubt, is not 
so well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, 
in fact, only shifts the difficulty without obviating it: it is 
more inconceivable that a number of persons should agree 
to write such an history, than that one should furnish its sub- 
ject. The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and 
strangers to the morality, of the gospels. The marks of its 
truth are so striking and inimitable that the inventor would 
be a more astonishing character than the hero.” ; 

But the divine authorship of the Bible rests upon evidence 
far clearer and more decisive than all these. ‘“ Our full per- 
suasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine au- 
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thority thereoi, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, 
bearing witness by and with the Word, in our hearts. (Conf. 
of Faith, c.1). The Holy Spirit speaks, indeed, in the Scrip- 
tures; yet the “ natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) But he, the eyes of 
whose understanding the Spirit has opened, has the witness 
in himself. That sacred word, once scorned, or misunder- 
stood, or carelessly acquiesced in through the influence of 
education, becomes invested with a new significance, arrayed 
innew power, and flashes forth from every burning page a 
light, a terror, a grace, a hope, a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. That blessed volume, once a dead letter, becomes 
“living, powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to separation of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow ; a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
(Heb. iv. 12). To him, the Bible is its own witness. He can 
no more doubt that the Holy Spirit addresses him in his 
word, than Elijah could question the “ still small voice” in 
Horeb. 

Let no man sneer at such evidence. It is the calm and 
constant testimony of millions, in every age and country; 
among them the best and wisest of our race; a testimony of 
their own consciences and experience; corroborated, often, as 
in Augustine and John Newton, by a radical and permanent 
moral transformation, or by the unanswerable fact of a uni- 
formly holy life. 

But it is boldly asserted that modern science has forever 
set aside some of the fundamental facts in the Christian 
records. Astronomy, we are told, gives the lie to the record 
of creation, and makes absurd the scheme of redemption in 
a paltry planet like ours. Comparative Philology refutes 
the supposition of a confusion of tongues, and gives the 
primeval language an antiquity incompatible with the Mosaic 
chronology. Physiology and Comparative Anatomy establish 
the independent origin of different races of men. Naturalists 
have already classified more creatures than the Ark could 
hold, even if built on the scale of Origen’s cubit. [See his 
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24d Homily on Genesis. The objection and inference are 
older than Origen : 

“The story of the Ark is a fable ; therefore the Scripture is 
not of God.’ | 

“Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it, and revealed its dates 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 
(Task. Bk. 3.) 
The Preadamic existence of man is demonstrated by the 
discovery of long-forgotten races. Last of all, not to a com- 
mon father formed in the image of God, but to a bestial line 
of ancestral Simiadie, science traces “this descent of man.” 
** Facilis descensus Averni !” 

It were out of place, here, to elaborate a reply to these 
scientific objections. One might say, with Dr. M‘Cosh, “ that 
the Scriptures are supported by a body of evidence which 
those who lave weighed it believe to be far stronger than 
the proof that can be adduced in favor” of the antagonistic 
hypotheses of science. (Christianity and Positivism, p. 353). 

Let it be distinctly observed, however, that these hypoth- 
eses, and alleged demonstrations, do not so much as assail 
that mass of evidence, external, internal and experimental, 
upon which we rest our faith. There it stands in its integ- 
rity, unmoved and immovable. These supposed scientific 
deductions no way affect the style, or scope, or harmony, or 
spirituality of Scripture ; or the argument from prophecy, or 
from the character and works of Jesus; still less do they 
disturb the assurance of him who can say, “OnE THING I 
KNow, that, whereas I was blind, now J see.” Scientific infi- 
delity has long hurled its mitrailleuse shot against the out- 
works of our faith ; it has yet to drop the first shell into our 
citadel. 

Discoveries once regarded as hostile to Christianity have 
been found more consistent with its spirit than the popular 
errors which they exploded. Just two centuries ago the cel- 
ebrated John Owen sneered at the Copernican system as 
“the late Hypothesis, fixing the sun as in the centre of the 
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world, built on fallible Phenomena, and advanced by many 
arbitrary Presumptions, against evident Testimonies of Scrip- 
ture,” etc. (Sacred Rest, 2d Exercit, p. 84). But has the 
Bible suffered in the triumph of the Copernican system ? 
Other supposed discoveries, like the famous Zodiac of Den- 
dera, once deemed an overwhelming refutation of the Mo- 
saic records, survive only as mementoes of philosophic folly. 
A more advanced science may consign some of our popular 
theories to “ shame and everlasting contempt,” while it dis- 
covers in others new illustrations of the ever-enduring har- 
mony between the word and works of Jehovah. 

If the interpreter of the Word is fallible, let it be remem- 
bered that the interpreter of Nature is not infallible. If the 
progress of science has obliged theologians to abandon some 
untenable assumptions and unauthorized inferences, is not 
the path of the philosopher, too, white with the bones of 
dead hypotheses? Let the man of science pursue his re- 
searches. The names of Newton, Hitchcock and Faraday 
show that the highest scientific attainments are not incom- 
patible with an assured faith in-the Word of God, And let 
us wait, modestly yet confidently, until the Fountain of 
Truth, whether natural or revealed, shall solve the problem 
of its unity. 

II. We have seen, in the example of Ezra, the true scholar 
accepting the Bible as the Law of Jehovah : we shall find 
in that implicit faith the hidings of his spiritual power. 

He who, on the grounds already glanced at, has attained 
a settled conviction that Holy Scripture is the very word of 
God, must experience its commanding influence upon his 
heart and life. Under the power of such a conviction, Ezra 
“ fixed his heart upon it,” as the supreme subject of a life- 
long study. The 119th Psalm, which some ascribe to him, 
is the best illustration of his spirit. That divine dictum— 
“ Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching daily at my 
gates, waiting at the posts of my doors,” (Prov. viii, 34) set- 
tled the question of duty. Refusing no subsidiary sources 
of knowledge—homo omni doctrina eruditus—he became 
emphatically homo libri unius. 
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And why not? If “he that walketh with wise men is 
wise,’ what must he be who walketh with God, in the daily 
meditation of his word ? Where shall one study himself, and 
the universe, so favorably, as “in the light of Jehovah ?” 
What voice can so quicken the dormant faculties of man’s 
spirit, as that of the Father of Spirits? What touch can so 
kindle the warmest passions of the soul, as that of Him who 
“toucheth the hills, and they smoke”? What can temper 
man’s proud heart into “ the meekness of wisdom,” like con- 
verse with Him “in whom are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge”? Who can judge, and teach, and 
strengthen, and perfect, like God speaking to us in his Word ? 
Hence springs that consecration of heart, which “brings 
every thought into the obedience of Christ ;” that fixed pur- 
pose, that high resolve, which conquers every obstacle, and 
commands success. Hear Paul,—his eye upon the prize of 
his high calling,—exclaim, “ This one thing I do!’ There 
lies the secret of his incomparable life. Meditate these 
things ; give thyself wholly to them.” I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord.” 

Inspired by such a faith,—against a thousand worldly al- 
lurements, a thousand impediments, a thousand temptations, 
the man of God opposes this impenetrable shield, p»nds 125 pos 
o25 naa: “My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed.” 
(Ps. lvii, 8.) But how absurd the cant of the sceptic, that 
faith is hostile to reason! The Bible opens the amplest, 
range, and offers the very highest stimulus to its exer- 
cise. “ Ezra set his heart to fathom, to explore, yrs, the Law 
of Jehovah.” The word suggests the ocean depths of reve-. 
lation. It implies the most diligent searching, the most del- 
icate weighing of evidence, the most exact analysis, the most 
comprehensive synthesis. For God reveals truth in Serip- 
ture, as in Nature. Man must examine, collect, classify and 
systematize for himself. Fools sneer at Theology. Yet 
what is it but the mistress of sciences, the consummate fruit 
of Scripture study, the crystallization of its atomic truths. 

Along with the patient investigation of Scripture, the stu- 
dent must carry, part passu, obedience to its holy precepts. 
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‘Ezra set his heart fo keep it,” to reduce it to practice. It is 
the necessary condition to successful inquiry. “ If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.” It is the unfail- 
ing issue of a living faith. How can he really believe, and 
honestly examine, the Word of God, who does not obey its 
requirements? Jehovah speaks to us in the Bible, not to puf® 
us up with mere knowledge, not to gratify an idle curiosity, 
not to encourage a spirit of speculative philosophizing upon 
divine mysteries ; but that we may be “ sanctified through the 
truth,” that we may purify our souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit. He that would be a successful minister of 
the word, must be “an example of the believers, in word, in 
deportment, in love, in faith, in purity.” 

Such were “the preparations” of Ezra’s “heart,” “ the 
answer of his tongue was from the Lord.” He set himself to 
study, to practice, to teach in Israel. Does God teach us, 
and shall we not teach others? “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” It is a further product of that living faith in the 
word. Jeremiah said :—‘“ I will not make mention of him, nor 
speak any more in his name. But his word was in my heart, 
asa burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with 
forbearing, and I could not stay.” Amos cried: “The lion 
hath roared, who will not fear? the Lord God hath spoken, 
who can but prophesy?” The Apostles protested to the san- 
hedrim: “ We cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard.” The concurrence of abilities, attainments, 
inclination, and opportunity, constitute a call to the ministry. 
In the exercise of that ministry, whether in its humbler 
or higher forms, let our teaching be Scripture truth, its whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and that, as we shall an- 
swer to God. 
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History of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany, viewed accord- 
ing to its Fundamental Movement, and in connection with the Religious, 
Voral, and Intellectual Life. By DR. J. A. DORNER. Translated by the 
Rev. GEORGE ROBSON, M. A. INVERNESS, and SOPHIA TAYLOR. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. This is 
certainly one of the great theological works of the age, peerless in its 
kind. It was prepared by appointment of the Historical Commission ot 
the Royal Academy of the Sciences in Bavaria, under the auspices of 
Maximilian II., King of Bavaria, as part of a scheme for issuing a com- 
plete History of the Sciences in Germany. Of the twenty-five histories 
embraced in the prospectus, one of the earliest to appear was this His- 
tory of Protestant Theology, now translated into English, which shows it- 
self to be, and has been acknowledged in Germany to be, worthy of the 
author, the subject, and the occasion. _Its superiority to a companion or 
rival work on the History of Catholic Theology, by DR. WERNER, under 
the designation of the same Commission, has been conceded alike by 
Romish and Protestant Reviewers. 

A glance at even the table of contents reveals the immense value of 
the work, if executed with ability at all commensurate with them. Begin- 
ning with the Life of the Church in the Middle Ages, it traces, with the 
insight of a true Christian philosopher, the various formative forces which 
concurred and culminated in the Protestant Reformation; its subsequent 
Lutheran and Reformed developments, with their subdivisions ; the con- 
troversies emerging, with their great leaders, theologians, and champions 
of the respective sides, with masterly analysis of the doctrinal, practical, 
ethical and religious life of the several parties involved, down to the pre- 
sent time. While it is especially a history of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, it also devotes large attention to Great Britain and the United 
{ States as the two great countries in which Protestantism has the ascen- 
dency. In his preface, the author expatiates upon the aspects and re- 
lations of Protestantism in these countries and in Germany, showing how 
they are mutually complementary, and, rightly apprehended, may further 
4 a genuine evangelical orthodoxy, catholicity and unity throughout Pro- 
testant Christendom. The book will be found invaluable to theologians 
for its profound and judicial handling of the various doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical controversies that have emerged from time to time, especially such 
as the Ritualistic, the Sacramentarian, the Predestinarian, the Arminian, 
the Socinian, and others. If it is a thesaurus of history, it is none the less 
so of theology. We should delight to call attention to his treatment of a 
number of subjects. We can barely refer to one, which will show to those 
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of our readers posted in American theological history, that if ‘‘ history 
does not repeat itself” in its accidental, it does in its substantial features. 
He traces the effect of one of the grand principles of Arminianism in 
breaking down the doctrine of Atonement, and the standard and spring 
of holy living, till it ends in Socinianism, or something equivalent, in a 
way well worthy of our careful study, (Vol. I, Pp. 418-419 et seq.) That 
principle he states thus: ‘‘ Man is designed for happiness, and the will 
and government of God contemplate this end. Thus it was no longer the 
glory of God, but the glorification of man which was the supreme prin- 
ciple. This view was vehemently opposed by Calvinism, and with good 
right. It is not the ethical in the world which is, according to Arminian- 
ism, the highest good of the world for God, but the ethical only receives 
the position of a subservient means of happiness. There was nothing in 
God to prevent him from giving other moral laws, had well-being been 
thereby attainable,” etc. 

The work is brought out in the excellent style common to the books of 
the Messrs. Clark: but we regret that it is so inadequately translated. 
For such a standard work there should at least have been a thorough re- 
vision by some competent English as well as German scholar. 

The Works of Augustine. A new translation. Zhe City of God. 
Translated by REV. Marcus Dops, M.A. Two Vols. Edinburgh: T. &T. 
Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford& Co. Theseare the first volumes of 
a proposed translation of the chief treatises of Augustine, to extend to six- 
teen or eighteen volumes. This enterprise deserves extensive encourage- 
ment. It was well to begin with Augustine’s City of God, since this, with 
the exception of his Confessions, has the widest claims on general inter- 
est. For this work is in some sort a Philosophy of History, in fact the 
first comprehensive attempt of the kind. It compares the whole Chris- 
tian with the whole Pagan system, the city of God with the city of the 
world. It is an extended defense of the Christian faith on the highest 
grounds of history, reason and revelation, against the claims and pre- 
tensions of the Pagan Philosophy and Pagan Rome. All the preceding 
** Apologies ” had been on special grounds against particular objections ; 
here the advocacy of Christianity is planted on the highest grounds, com- 
prising, in fact, the whole history and destiny of our earth. 

The occasion of it is thus given by Augustine himself: ‘‘ Rome having 
been stormed and sacked by the Goths, under Alaric their king, the wor- 
shippers of false gods, or pagans as we commonly call them, made an at- 
tempt to attribute this calamity to the Christian religion, and began to 
blaspheme the true God with even more than their wonted bitterness and 
acerbity. It was this which kindled my zeal for the house of God, and 
prompted me to undertake the defence of the city of God against the 
charges and misrepresentations of its assailants.” This work occupied 
the maturest period of Augustine’s life, from his fifty-ninth to his seventy- 
second year. 
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It exhibits Augustine’s powers in a greater variety of aspects than any 
other single work ofhis. It contains a considerable portion of historical 
material, and the results of his profoundest theological reflections, in com- 
bination with his general philosophical speculations. It is a grandly pro- 
phetic work, foresecing the triumphs of Christian Rome over Imperial 
.Rome. 

We cordially greet this translation, the first of any account in the Eng- 
lish tongue. Every student of history or theology should be acquainted 
with this admirable treatise. 

Ante Nicene Christian Library. Vol. xix. Arnobius adversus Gentes. 
Vol. xx. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Arch- 
zlaus. The first of these is translated by Dr. H. BRYCE and Rev. H. 
CAMPBELL, the second by REv. S. D. F. SALMOND. The Ante-Nicene 
Library of the Fathers‘is rapidly approaching its completion; only four 
volumes remain to be published. It was an admirable plan, and has been 
well carried through. These two volumes, last published, are among the 
best edited of the series. The work of Arnobius is assigned by his editors 
to about A. D. 305. It comes to us from Northern Africa. It shows a 
wide range of learning, though it is defective in arrangement. Some of 
the philosophical arguments are acute and convincing. No other works 
of his are known to exist. 

In the writings of Gregory Thaumaturgus the most remarkable frag- 
ment is his Declaration of Faith, which, if wholly authentic, strikingly an- 
ticipates and corroborates, not only some points of the Nicene, but also of 
the Athanasian creed. 

The works of Dionysius enter in part into the Trinitarian controversy, 
but are chiefly concerned with external questions. 

The remains of Archelaus consist of his Acts in disputation with the 
heresiarch Manes. 

Appended to the twentieth volume is also a translation, by Rev. P. D. 
PRATTON, of Syriac Documents, attributed to the first three centuries. 
This is not stated on the title-page of the volume, though it is on the 
cover. 

Die Christliche Ethik. Von DR. H. MARTENSEN, Bischof von See- 
land. Bd. I. Gotha 1871. This is the authorized German translation 
of the new work of Bishop Martensen, of Copenhagen, which has been so 
long expected. It contains the General Part of-Christian Ethics, the 
Special being reserved for the second volume. Those who know the 
**Dogmatics ” of Bishop Martensen need not be reminded that he writes 
with vigor and originality, throwing a new life into the discussions of the 
most difficult and remote themes. The same characteristics are found 
n this new work. It is the best and most interesting contribution recent- 
ly made to Practical Theology. The Introduction discusses the idea of 
Christian Ethics, showing its relation to morality, to religion, to dog- 
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matics, and to humanitarianism, and exhibiting the differences between 
the Catholic and Protestant schools of ethics. 

The Pre-suppositions of Christian Ethics are, 1st, the ¢heologica/, the 
idea of a personal, ethical God, who alone is good; 2d, the anthropo- 
logical, man in his moral endowments, and as a fallen being; 3d, the 
cosmological and soteriological, such as Providence, redemption, and the 
end of history ; and 4th, the eschatological, the completion of the king- 
dom of God. 

Then follow the main topics of the work, the fundamental ideas ot 
ethics, divided under three heads: I. The highest good, which is found 
in the realization of the kingdom of God ; II. Virtue, which is completely 
realized in becoming like unto Christ; and III]. The Law, in its nature 
and objects. Even after such a treatise as Rothe’s Theological Ethics, 
this work contains new developments of the subject, and fruitful discus- 
sions. It'well deserves to be translated into English, not only for its own 
worth, but as exemplifying the difference between a thorough system ot 
Christian Ethics and the bald, rationalistic, ethical treatises which most 
abound in Engligh literature. 

Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, oder Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Bundes. Von H. EwWAtp. Bd.I. Die Lehre vom Worte Gottes. 
Leipz. 1871. Professor Ewald has undertaken another work of large di- 
mensions, a Theology of the Old and New Testaments. Its possible ex- 
tent is somewhat formidable, for this first vol. of 500 pages is taken up 
with the single doctrine respecting the ‘* Word of God,” or the Scriptures. 
Of course it is able, learned and ingenious. The origin, history, unity 
and authority of the Word of God are fully set forth, according to the 
author’s theories. There are many original investigations and new com- 
binations of materials; but we fear that the work is too cumbrous and 
prolix to find many readers. 

The Teachers Commentary: On the Gospel narrative of the Last Year 
of our Lord’s Ministry. By HENkyY C. McCook. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. The substance of this Commentary is judicious and dis- 
criminating ; its illustrations well chosen and wellexecuted; its prefatory, 
historical and geographical explanations compact and pertinent. The 
distinguishing features of the work, however, seem to us to restrict it to 
narrow and transient usefulness as being too artificial. The questions 
will to many prove helpful; the analysis, which succeeds the Commentary 
on the passages chosen for the several lessons, will often serve to give pre- 
cision to thought, while it should never supersede the teacher’s own en- 
deavor to adapt his work to his class. For the ‘‘ Scholars’ Directory” 
we see less occasion; neither can we think that the suggestions to be 
used at the ‘“‘ Superintendent’s Desk” are in many cases worth heeding. 
If our country (or city) Superintendents were possessed of Mr. Nast’s 
strong conviction, with his felicity of conception and facility in execution, 
they could put intelligibly on the blackboard the drawings and devices 
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proposed to them; we doubt, however, whether they might not spend 
the time more profitably. This whole matter of ‘‘ Object teaching ” we 
appreciate in its object, but we think that commentaries which make this 
a conspicuous element are by that fact doomed to a doubly restricted use- 
fulness. There is too much that is capricious and artificial about these 
devices, and too great a certainty of general and lamentable failure in 
their artistic execution to secure for them a wide or lasting place in the 
educational work of the Church. We could commend the book more 
heartily if it were not for these peculiarities. 

The Life of Fesus the Christ. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. _IIlus- 
trated. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. Mr. Beecher has many admira- 
ble qualities to fit him for the great work he has here undertaken. He is 
in conscious, vital sympathy with his subject. No one dwells moré often 
or more lovingly upon union with Christ and personal faith in Him. In 
the very humanity of Christ he sees chiefly the manifested divinity. The 
truth of the proper divinity of Christ, he says, ‘‘is the marrow of the 
sacred Scriptures. It is the only point at which natural and revealed re- 
ligion can be reconciled.” This love to the very person of Christ seems 
to guide and inspire him in all his utterances. To this is to be added his 
admirable power of depicting the scenes of nature, historic events and 
personages; a certain dramatic talent; a rare mastery of the art of dis- 
course ; and a vigorous and fertile imagination, by the aid of which he 
preaches and writes as few can preach and write. 

As far as these points are concerned this life of Jesus has eminent mer- 
its. Considering its subject and aim, it is written for the most part in the 
author’s best manner. Yet the ordinary overflowing exuberance of his 
style, its manifold illustrations, its boldness and occasional homeliness, 
its perpetual play of wit and sarcasm, are here abated: the marvellous 
majesty and beauty of the Person of Jesus have had an elevating and 
chastening power. The result is a dignity almost uniformly sustained, 
and now and then passages of exquisite beauty. There is, for ex- 
ample, that noble Overture of Angels; the chapter on the Childhood 
and Residence at Nazareth; the one on the Personal Appearance of Je- 
sus:—in all of these, from slight hints, by a not unlawful use of the im: 
agination, natural and charming pictures are wrought out. And through 
the book there are frequent suggestions, finely-cut analogies, memorable 
aphorisms, delineations like those of a painter. In: his interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount, he shows the earnestness, experience and cul- 
ture of a high moral teacher, in full accord with the great law of love. 

Fully recognizing these high merits of his work, there are certain 
points on which we are compelled to differ from the author. 

One of these has respect to critical questions and difficulties, and the 
mode of meeting them. Mr. Beecher has doubtless solved them for 


himself, by patient study, and with the use of all needful helps. He im- 
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plies that there is an abundance of works on such topics, and formally 
excludes them, in his Preface, from his general plan. But many of 
these questions are in the minds of the very class whom he professes 
chiefly to address; and they would like to see, not the mere result, but 
something of the method by which the ‘‘harmony” is reached. The 
relation of the Gospels to each other, on which so much of the harmony 
depends, should be set in a clear light. It is a great thing to 
reproduce the Life of Jesus, in all its surroundings, so that we may see 
Him, not only ‘thro’ the blaze of glory he has left behind him,” but 
also as he lived and grew and taught in the valleys and on the mountain 
sides of the Holy Land: it were, however, a nobler work to present that 
sacred Person as he stands in history, after passing through the ordeal of 
critics and theorists, their objections silenced, and their weapons turned 
against themselves. Thus, and only thus, can the voice of history sound 
in symphony with the voice of faith. 

Another point to which we referred is the Christology of the work, as. 
brought out in the third chapter, entitled ‘‘The Doctrinal Basis.” Mr. 
Beecher only repeats opinions which he has long since avowed, but 
here in a more careful way. He opposes the received doctrine of the 
church, that Jesus was properly a szan, ‘‘ with a reasonable human soul.” 
Verbally, though not in all respects, he adopts the theory of Apollinaris ; 
but he does this after a way of his own. 

When a distinguished writer, connected with an orthodox body, for- 
mally disowns a generally received doctrine on a vital point, we naturally 
expect that he will be able to state the doctrine clearly, to offer pertinent 
objections, and to give in place of it a consistent scheme.of his own. 

Mr. Beecher does not present an accurate statement of the immemo- 
rial doctrine of the church, held in substance from the beginning; and 
which, ever since the Council of Chalczedon, A. D. 451, has been expressed 
in precise formulas, which have, on the whole, kept their place unimpaired 
in Christian theology. That doctrine is, that ‘‘the eternal Son of God 
became man, and so was, and continueth to be, God and man in two dis- 
tinct natures, and one person, forever ;” and that He ‘‘ became man by 
taking to himself a true body and a reasonable soul.” Whether one may 
agree with this or not, it is certainly a well-defined doctrinal statement. 
In the Incarnation the unity of ‘the Person, and the distinction of the: 
natures, are equally inviolable. 

How now does Mr. Beecher state the church doctrine? He says that 
‘it attributes to Jesus a double nature—a human soul and a divine soul 
in one body. It is not held that these two souls existed separately and in 
juxtaposition,” . . . nor “‘ that either soul absorbed the other.” What 
does the word ‘‘soul” here mean? It seems to be used as identical with 
“nature.” But the phrase “ a divine soul” is never used by careful wri- 
ters on theology, especially as equivalent to ‘‘ the divine nature.” The 
Eternal Son ‘‘ assumed a reasonable (Auman) soul.” The Divine Per- 
son took that soul into union with himself. Besides, if ‘‘ soul” means 
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the same as “‘ nature,” it is not true that the Church ‘‘ does not hold that 
these souls exist separately ;” for that is just what it does not hold about 
the ‘‘ natures ;” the divine and human natures are separate, they are 
not to be confounded; the unity is found not in the blending of the na- 
tures, but in the one divine personality of the Son of God. And further 
on, Mr. Beecher says, that the orthodox doctrine maintains that ‘‘ both 
natures were inseparably blended.” The word ‘‘blended” in this con- 
nection is one that every orthodox writer would distinctly avoid. And if 
‘* soul,” as Mr. Beecher uses it, does not mean ‘‘ nature” but ‘‘ person,” 
the confusion becomes still more inexplicable. 

What, next, is the ‘‘ better statement” which Mr. Beecher would sub- 
stitute for the church doctrine, ‘‘in more obvious accord with the lan- 
guage of the New Testamont, and with what we know of mental philoso- 
phy?” He expounds literally,and with emphasis, the phrase, ‘‘ the Word 
was made flesh ;” saying that it means that ‘‘the Divine Spirit [sic] 4 
had enveloped himself with the human body.” Again: “Jesus, a Di- S 
vine Person, brought his nature into the human body, and was subject to 
all its laws and conditions.” (Above it was the ‘‘ Divine Spirit ;” here it 
is ‘‘Jesus.”) By doing this, it is further said, he ‘‘ wrapped in weakness 
and forgetfulness his divine energies, while he was a babe.” ‘‘ He was 
to come back to himself little by little.” And afterward are added two 
other statements which complete the puzzle of the theory: viz., ‘‘ The 
divine nature, clothed in the flesh, constitutes the most absolute manhood” 
(the italics are ours); and, ‘“‘Christ was very God. Yet, when clothed 
’ with a human body, and made subject through that body to physical 
laws, Ae was then a man, of the same moral faculties as man, of the 
same mental nature,” etc. 

What, now, is the amount of this theory? It starts with a denial of 
the doctrine that Christ had a human soul; it then asserts that (the. 
Divine Spirit) Christ came into a human body ; this Divine nature, thus a 
clad in a human body, it is then said, ‘‘ constitutes absolute manhood.” 3 
Jesus is ‘‘then a man,” ‘‘of the same mental and moral nature with 4 
other men,” etc. And is not this human nature? A being tlrat has the 2 
‘same mental and moral” powers with man, how can he help having a 
i ‘*a reasonable human soul?” So that Mr. Beecher is obliged to concede 
in effect the human soul after all. But he gets at this by the extraordi- 
nary process of making a Divine Person to be really transformed into a 
human person; it is a transubstantiation of natures, of the divine into 
the human, and this in order to revert after a time into the original di- 
vinity, leaving all the humanity behind. Was ever theory like unto this? 
Can any one attach a more intelligible and ‘‘ philosophical” idea to the 
statement, that a Divine Person by taking a human body was made into 
a man—than to the church doctrine, that the eternal Son of God as- 
sumed human nature in the womb of the Virgin? Is the former any 
more ‘‘ scriptural,” and ‘‘ simple” than the latter? 

But Mr. Beecher props up this theory by another more general one ; 
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that,is, ‘‘ man’s nature and God’s nature do not differ in kind, but in de- 
gree of the same attributes.” ‘‘A human soul is not something other 
[than] and different from the Divine soul.” ‘‘This édentification of the 
divine and the human nature was one of the grand results of the Incar- 
nation.” Such a philosophy may become more dangerous than a con- 
fused theology. It opens a very wide door. In the conflict with panthe- 
ism, the odds will be fatally against any one who concedes the main po- 
sition, that the human and divine do not differ ‘‘in kind but only in de- 
gree ;” that the two are ‘‘ identified.” Or, are all these terms used in a 
loose sense ? 

There is indeed an analogy, a likeness even, between man’s spirit and 
God; man is made in the image of God. But the difference is profounder 
than the analogy. It is all the difference between the Infinite and the 
finite, between the Absolute and the conditional. These are incommen- 
surable; the whole diameter of being lies between. 

This volume is brought out in excellent style, with elegant maps and il- 
lustrations. The head of Christ, which forms the frontispiece, is from 
Da Vinci’s Last Supper, restored and painted by Mr. Marshall. The 
Head of Christ as reproduced a few years since in photography, from Da 
Vinci’s original cartoon for his painting, seems to us to be more noble and 
impressive. A second part is promised within the year. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Commentairesue !’Evangile de Saint Luc, par F. GODET, docteur et 
propesseur en Théologie. Neuchatel. Two vols. 8vo. 1871. pp. lxx., 
484, 553. The author of this extensive commentary on the gospel of 
Luke is already well known to scholars by an equally full commentary on 
the gospel of John, published in 1865, and translated into German and 
Dutch. His works are the best specimens of scriptural exegesis produced 
for a long time among the French Protestants. He is a thorough and 
enthusiastic scholar, a master of the literature of the subject, at the same 
time animated by a reverential spirit, and in entire sympathy with the 
evangelical faith. He writes for the learned, but also for all persons of 
sense and culture, who desire to become acquainted with such investiga- 
tions, A considerable portion of the work is taken up with textual criti- 
cism, as this has received comparatively slight attention in the French 
churches. He does not recognize the eighth edition of Tischendorf as 
the standard text, preferring the Byzantine tradition to the Alexandrian 
and the Western. 

Some seventy pages cf Introduction are devoted to a full examina- 
tion of the traces of the existence of this gospel in the early church. 
He finds it used by the Valentinians and the Gnostics and the Apostolic 
Fathers. Irenzeus cites this gospel as Pauline more than eighty times, 
and Tertullian still oftener. The external testimony is complete. The 
gospel itself stands midway between Matthew and Mark, on the one 
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hand, and John on the other. The other topics of the Introduction are 
the composition, the sources, and the preservation of this gospel. 

The commentary is concluded by a general summary upon the charac- 
teristics of the third gospel, its relations to the other gospels, and the ori- 
gin of the Church. ' 

Prof. Godet refers the origin of Luke to certain current ‘‘ oral Gospels,” 
which were probably reduced to writing in fragments, some in Aramzan, 
some in Greek, etc. Matthew wrote a collection of the ‘‘ Discourses,” 
about A. D. 60-64; St. Matthew, as we now have it, adds the narratives to 
the original Discourses. Mark’s Gospel was written by him about A. D. 
64; it was derived from Peter. Godet denies the hypothesis of a so- 
called ‘‘ Proto-Mark.” Luke about the same time composed his gospel in 
Greek, with no knowledge of Matthew or Mark, using the materials, oral 
and written, which had been handed down. 

Without entering into a critical examination of the points in which we 
might differ from the respected author, we cordially commend the work 
as a very valuable contribution to the literature of the, gospels. It enters 
into the heart of recent criticisms and discussions. Difficulties are not 
avoided, but are fairly weighed. The work will take its place along side 
of the ablest recent exegetical treatises. 

Lectures on Satan. By REV. THADDEUS MCRAE. Gould & Lincoln. 
A decidedly able and valuable little volume, which combats modern ra- 
tionalistic theories militating against the personality, malignity, craft and 
fell spiritual energy ascribed to Satan in the Bible, with great vigor and 
conclusiveness. The author puts those modern pseudo-spiritual manifes- 
tations, which have had such a run among unstable souls, silly women, 
and various persons whose vocation is to deceive and be deceived, where 
in our judgment ‘they properly belong, to the account of diabolism, 
either inspiring human imposture, or as ‘‘ spiritual wickedness in high 
places,” working a sort of supernatural wonders, fitted to deceive if possi- 
ble the very elect. 

With all his ability, the author occasionally trips on philosophico-theo- 
logical points; e. g., he tells us, p. 43, ‘‘ The very conception of such a 
perfect God demonstrates his existence.” This will hardly do. It re- 
quires something more than an idea or subjective conception to prove a 
corresponding objective reality. Kant and many others have abundantly 
proved this. 

Fohannic Baptism. An Inquiry into the usage of Bazrif@ and the na- 
ture of Johannic Baptism, as exhibited in the Holy Scriptures. By JAMES 


W. DALE, D.D. Philadelphia: Wm. Rutter & Co. The author’s work on’ 


Classic Baptism, which has reached its fourth edition, and that on Fudaic 
Baptism, of which the second edition has appeared, are here with persistent 
and unsparing research followed by an investigation of the baptism of 
John. After devoting about fifty pages to the criticism of his Baptist crit- 
ics, the author exhibits historically the various views that have béen en- 
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tertained in regard to John’s baptism, and then proceeds in his own dis- 
cussion to canvass John’s knowledge of Baftizo, John’s Commission, Places 
of Baptism, and the Baptism of the Lord Jesus, ending the volume with a 
compact and telling summary of the results thus far reached in the whole 
investigation which he has been prosecuting. Of course the volume lacks 
the freshness and novelty of its predecessors, but is characterized by the 
same vigor, patience, thoroughness of research, and skill in meeting the 
varying exigencies of the argument. Dr. Dale’s critics complain that he 
has disregarded the lexicons; he endeavors to satisfy them by arraying 
and analyzing the testimony of more than twenty of those highest in au- 
thority. It is difficult to see what can be added in the way of philolog- 
ical, grammatical ur exegetical research and discussion. We find here a 
recapitulation of the ideas and usages current when John entered upon his 
mission ;—then an examination of every new term, combination of terms 
or application of terms that begins with John’s distinctive work, followed 
by a careful investigation ot every aspect and relation of that work. Bap- 
tist etymologies, Baptist syntax, Baptist archzeology and history, all that 
is in any way brought forward in support of ‘‘ the theory,” we find firmly 
and unsparingly confronted with the pertinent facts that are supplied in 
great variety from Classic, Hellenistic and Patristic sources. If it were not 
for the unchristian assumptions and exclusiveness of the Baptist theory 
we might in kindness wish that somewhere, in the lexicons or the gram- 
mars, or the works of Classic authors, or in Jewish usage, or in a natural 
exegesis of the Scriptures, there could be found a few fig leaves to screen 
its nakedness. After unchurching the great body of Christians, it must 
not complain if they unsparingly deal out to it the measure of justice. 
The few plausible superficialties by which it has endeavored to justify it- 
self in imposing its inconvenient, inexpressive, unwarranted rite upon all 
to whom it will extend the most characteristic and sacred recogni- 
tion as brethren in the Lord, have too long divided the Church, and too 
deeply discredited both the spirit and the thinking of a large and useful 
Christian body. 
We need hardly say further that we regard Dr. Dale’s three volumes as 
a very valuable contribution to our theological literature, and the volume 
before us as a worthy companion to its fellows. It extends and confirms 
the illustration given in the previous volumes of the real as distinguished 
from the Baptist interpretation of the test words, daptizo, baptisma, Bap- 
tistes, etc., and shows by very careful and discriminating inquiry that the 
limiting genitives, datives, and prepositional constructions relied on to 
support the immersionist theory give it in fact no support. Here and there 
we note infelicities and blemishes in style, now and then an argument 
pressed too far, but the merit of the work, as a whole and as a sequel 
to its predecessors, is very great, and the Church is, in our judgment, 
deeply indebted to the author. 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., 
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Professor at Leipsic. Translated from the second revised German edition 
by the REv. FRANCIS BOLTON, B. A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. These two volumes constitute the 29th 
and 30th of the fourth,series of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, con- 
sisting of translations of continental works in Theology, the standard 
character of which we have repeatedly indicated. Delitzsch has long 
since established for himself a leading position among the evangelical 
theologians, ethicists and commentators of Germany. The present work 
is learned, discriminating and devout. How thorough his orthodoxy is may 
be seen in his notes on such passages as Ps. li. 7-8, on which he says, 
‘‘ David here confesses his hereditary sin as the root of his actual sin... . 
What is thereby expressed is not so much any self-exculpation as, on the 
contrary, a self-accusation which glances back to the ultimate ground of 
natural corruption.” We commend this Commentary as a valuable aid 
to preachers and exegetes in elucidating the Psalms, in which the devo- 
tional feelings of ‘‘ the saints of all ages in harmony meet.” 

The translation appears to be unusually well executed. The ver- 
sions of the Psalms show a critical perception of the shades of mean- 
ing of the original, skilfully adapted to the English idiom, and not need- 
lessly violating the characteristics of the authorized version. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. A History of Philos- 
ophy from Thales to the Present Time. By DR. FRIEDRICH UEBERWEG, 
Translated by GEO. S. Morris, A.M. Vol. I. Scribner & Co. So we 
are to have a goodly “‘ Theological and Philosophical Library,” and this 
issuing not from Oxford, nor from Edinburgh, but fromthe United States. 
It is a sign that our country is making progress in the higher walks of 
thought, and taking its place alongside of Germany, Great Britain and 
France. The first work in the series is a translation of Ueberweg’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Philosophy.” It is greatly to the.credit of Dr. H. B. Smith and 
Dr. Schaff that they have edited such a work, of Professor Morris that he 
has given us a clear and good translation, and of the house of Scribner 
that they have ventured to publish it. It isa proof that the numerous 
chairs or mental philosophy in the United States are rearing a body of 
students anxious to read and willing to purchase such works. I should 
have liked to see such a book written rather than translated by an Amer- 
ican. But I fear that the time has scarcely yet come when an American 
youth, instead of seeking to make money, or to busy himself with the en- 
grossing employment of a tutor or professor, will lay himself aside for 
years to the production of a work of pure philosophy or scholarship. But 
I am persuaded that even this will come, provided the wealthy will endow 
Fellowships in our Colleges, and support the attempt made by the editors 
and publishers of this ‘* Theological and Philosophical Library” to place 
the results of higher thought before our educated young men. I remem- 
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name mentioned. It wasin the year 1858, by Dr. Trendelenburg of 
Berlin, at that time the most distinguished metaphysical philosopher in 
Germany, and still acknowledged as the head of the department, though 
now, I am sorry to hear, considerably disabled in body. He spoke to me 
of Ueberweg as the rising young scholar in philosophy, and favored me 
with a letter of introduction to him. He was at that time a Privatdocent 
in Bonn. When I went to Bonn! sought him out, but had some difficulty 
in finding him, as he was unknown to the people, though appreciated by 
afew. When I called at his quiet lodging I found a young man a little 
above thirty, modest and gentle, and buried in his books. He has since: 
made himself extensively known. In 1862 he was made Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Konigsberg. He was cut off prematurely by 
death last summer, in the 46th year of his age. He has a work on 
“« Logic,” which has been translated by Mr. Lindsay of Edinburgh. He 
has written largely on Plato, and I hope his papers will be translated, were 
it only to counteract the impression left by Grote, and even by Jowett, 
that Plato had no fixed philosophic belief. But his most important work 
is that of which we have volume I. submitted to the American public. 
Taken as a whole, it is the best history of philosophy which we have. 
Other works may excel it in discussing particular schools, but there is 
none to equal it in the clear, comprehensive, accurate account of philos- 
ophy as a whole, from its rise in Greece to the present time. Its statement 
of the doctrine of the various philosophers is wonderfully clear; its refer- 
ence to authorities in smaller print is particularly valuable; and its biblio- 
graphical reference to writers on the various subjects is the most complete 
I have seen. Je: BPC, 

The Elements of Intellectual Science: A Manual for Schools and 
Colleges. Abridged from the ‘‘ Human Intellect.” By NOAH PorTER, 
D. D., LL. D., President of Yale College. Charles Scribner &; Co. 
Dr. Porter’s great work, the ‘‘Human Intellect,” is undoubtedly one of 
the very best works in its department which this or any age has pro- 
duced. It has so thoroughly won its way to an acknowledged foremost 
rank by the unanimous verdict of the philosophic mind of our time in 
the new and old world, that there is no occasion to repeat the high criti- 
cal estimate of it which we expressed on its first appearance. But its 
very completeness and exhaustive thoroughness, which made it so valua- 
ble to advanced students in psychology and philosophy, made it too huge 
for beginners, and unmanageable as a text book for schools, colleges, or 
private students first working at the elements of the sciences. 

Hence teachers and elementary students have from the first felt that an 
abridgment of that work was a desideratum, nay indispensable, if the au- 
thor was in any degree to fulfil his proper mission in shaping the philo- 
sophical training of our educated yoyth. We think, therefore, that in 
this abridgment he has brought out a work not inferior to its great origi- 
nal in importance and usefulness. Indeed, for all but masters in philoso- 
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phy it will probably supersede the original from which it is condensed. 
There are really few questions of moment about the human intellect 

which are not ably handled in the Abridgment. In truth we wonder that, 

along with a breadth of treatment which takes in the whole field, hardly 
any thing is too minute for his microscopic eyes. If we were to criticise 
the Abridgment, we should say that, along with masterly treatment of the 

fundamental principles and elements, the author’s exhaustive knowledge 

and unfailing acuteness sometimes tempt him full far into discussions of 
minute points, at least for a book of elements. A student could hardly 
master this book without working well into the principles and problems, 

and even the literature and history, of philosophy. We know no text 

book that surpasses this in the philosophical insight and training which it 
will give to the student. The author occasionally relieves the abstrac- 

tions of philosophy with vivid touches of poetry. Especially in his treat- 

ment of imagination do we see metaphysics brightly illuminated by 

: ‘The vision and the faculty divine ” 

The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By the Rev. 
JAMES McCosH, LL.D., President of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. Third edition, revised. Carter & Bros. This too is a work 
of long established fame, trom one of the first of living metaphysicians. 
Although the author tells us it was hurriedly written for its first publica- 
tion, yet its substantial merits were so marked and obvious that its suc- 
cess was not seriously hindered on that account. Still this circumstance 
left room for improvement by careful revision. Its great merits are that 
its tone is uniformly sound and healthy; that it boldly and judiciously 
seizes the living issues of the day; that it penetrates and unmasks the 
fundamental fallacies of skeptical philosophy on the ideal and transcen- 
dental, as well as the positive and materialistic side; that it is written in 
strong, nervous English; that it is relieved of the heaviness which usu- 
ally weighs down such productions by a vivacious, and sometimes bril- 
liant style. 

When the author speaks of the intuitions of the mind as inductively 
investigated, this must be understood in a peculiar sense. The intui- 
tions, as he shows, are self-evident, universal, necessary. They are seen 
in their own light to be necessarily true. They cannot depend upon an 
induction of or from particular facts for their proof. That equals of the 
same thing are equals of each other, that space is.illimitable,and every 
event must have a cause, are seen to be self-evidently and universally true, 
without any dependence on particular instances, as in the inductive gen- 
eralizations that horned cattle are ruminant, or dew is occasioned by the 
condensation of the moisture in warm air striking a colder surface. We 
see no place for induction except in the observation and comparison of 
the concrete instances in which the intuitive truth is exemplified and first 
noticed ; and this for the purpose, not of proving the intuitive truth, but 
of guarding against a wrong statement of it, e. g., such as expressing 
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the intuitive causal judgment, as being ‘‘ everything must have a cause,” 
and not, ‘‘ every event must have a cause,” which is the real intuition. 
This is not induction strictly so called, but induction relatively or guasi. 

Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By 
Joun Bascom, Prof. in Williams College. New York: Putnam & 
Sons. The momentous topics treated in these Lectures, and the high 
reputation of their author in philosophic discussion, will insure for them 
the respectful attention of thinkers. The main drift of the book, more- 
over, is not merely able, but sound and wholesome. The author vigor- 
ously combats the current materialism in the various forms and potencies 
it assumes at the hands of its different advocates. He vigorously and de- 
cisively refutes the theories which evolve life from protoplasm, and all 
things from an unknowable force: he defends the doctrine of incorporeal 
spirit endowed with intelligence, moral ideas, freedom, and personality, 
with trenchant arguments. He is a bold thinker, and while vigorously 
‘defending fundamental truth, occasionally slides into views which we can- 
not accept. He dissents, for example, from Hamilton’s doctrine, that 
matter is an object of direct and immediate perception (p. 106). In our 
judgment, Hamilton has advanced little that is so worthy of unhesitating 
endorsement as this very doctrine. We quite agree with Prof. B. in his 
objection to Dr. Hopkin’s analysis of right, or the nature of virtue, al- 
though we do not accept all his reasonings on the subject. On the whole 
the book has great value. 

Ee sthetik als Philosophie des Schonen und der Kunst, von Max 
SCHASLER. Bd. 1. Lieferungen 1, 2, 3. Berlin: Nicolaische Verlags- 
buchandlung. 1871. These three parts of the first volume of a new work on 
“Esthetics, as the Philosophy of the Beautiful and of Art, are wholly 
devoted to a history, not yet completed, of the rise and development of 
Misthetics as a science. Prof. Zimmermann gave a similar history in the 
first volume of his A°sthetics; and Lotze has published a volume in the 
Munich ‘History of the Sciences,” devoted to German theories. Dr. 
Schasler .has eminent qualifications for this work, He is the editor of 
the leading German ‘ Art Journal,” and has written several works on 
subjects connected with art. The present volume is clearly arranged, and 
thoroughly worked out. Beginning with the first traces of reflection on 
the principles of art before Plato, he next presents a full analysis of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian theories, and then of the subsequent ancient 
schools of Philosophy downgo Plotinus and the decline of classical specu- 
lations in the fourth century, including those of Augustine. Then he 
takes up the modern theories in England, Scotland, France, Italy, and 
Holland, to the appearance of Baumgarten’s system, which marks a new 
epoch. The rest of the volume, so far as published, is taken up with the 
German systems, Winckelman, Lessing, Herder, Gothe, Schiller, Jean 
Paul, W. Von Humboldt, and especially Kant, whose speculations are 
fully criticised. Hegel and his school are to follow. 
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The Science of Nature versus the Science of Man By NoAw PORTER. 
Dodd & Mead. A Phi Beta Kappa Address of President Porter is brought 
out in the above beautifully printed volume in the form of an Essay—‘‘ A 
Plea for the Science of Man.” The theories of Comte, Mill, Spencer, 
and others of the “ Positive school,” are fairly though concisely described ; 
and over against them are urged the claims of Philosophy in its older and 
wiser usage. The treatment of the subject is perspicuous, earnest and 
high-toned. Within the limits of such an address, it answers well its 
purpose of vindicating the authority of Mind in opposition to the usur- 
pation of the Senses. 


The Earth: A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of — 


the Globe. By EisER RecLUS. Translated by the late B. B. Woop- 
WARD, and edited by HENRY WOODWARD, British Museum. _ Illustrated 
by 230 maps, inserted in the text, and 23 page maps printed in colors. 
HarPer & BrRoruers. The author of this elegant volume is a distin- 
guished member of the Paris Geographical Society, a man of high cul- 
ture and eminent scientific attainments. During the late siege of Paris 
he was enrolled in the National Guards, and took part with the Com- 
mune. He has since been condemned to transportation; though there 
does not seem to be any evidence that he shared in the excesses of the re- 
volutionary party. .He was an earnest advocate of universal suffrage. 

His great work on Zhe Earth, republished by the Harpers, has gone 
through two French editions, and has had a large circulation in England. 
It is an admirable summary of all the mrin facts about our globe, as de- 
veloped in the progress of scientific discovery. It is divided into four 
parts: the first is upon ‘‘the Earth asa Planet;” the second, on ‘the 
Land;” the third, on ‘‘the Circulation of Water;” the fourth, on ‘“ the 
Subterranean Forces.” In the numerous maps and illustrations, the re- 
sources of engineering and cartography are liberally and skilfully applied, 
so that we have quite a complete picture of our globe. Some of the 


' colored illustrations, as of the Alps, the Mer de Glace and its Affluents, the 


Volcanoes, etc., leave little to be desired. 

Such a scientific and popular treatise lends a fascination to the study of 
the marvelous history of our earth. No one can read it without a new 
sense of the wisdom and power of the Creator of all things. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Early Years of Christianity. By E. D. PRESSENSE, D. D. Trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood. Zhe Martyrs and Afologists; Scribner & 
Co. This is the second volume of Pressensé’s able work on Primitive 


Christianity. Including the ‘Life of Christ,” the whole work will con- | 


sist of five volumes. The ‘‘ Apostolic Era” has been already published. 
This volume has been specially prepared for the English version by the 


author himself. It is divided into three books; 1, Christian Missions and 


Pagan Persecutions ; 2, The Fathers of the Church in the second and 
third centuries—an admirable summary; 3, The Attack and Defence of 
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the Christian Faith. This last book forms a valuable introduction to the 
Apology for Christianity. 

This work has received the highest praise, not only from divines and 
ecclesiastics, but also from historians and literary persons, for its unusual 
merits as an historical and literary production. It may help to redeem 
church history from the charge of dryness and formality. It is not ad- 
dressed to scholars alone, but to the literary public. 

The History of Greece. By PRoF. DR. ERNST CuRTIUS. Translated 
by A. W. Ward. Revised after the last German edition by Prof. W. A. 
Packard, of Princeton. Vol. II. Scribner & Co. 

The American editor of this volume has compared the English trans- 
lation throughout with the third German edition, and has incorporated 
into the text the author’s large additions and alterations. Professor 
Packard is fully competent to this task, which he has executed with judg- 
ment and skill. We need not here repeat our previous commendations 
of the work itself. For general popular use it is undoubtedly one of the 
best of the numerous histories of Greece. The present volume extends to 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

The History of the Cross: The Pagan Origin and Idolatrous Adoption 
and Worship of the Image. By HENRY WarD Dana, U.S.A. London: 
Nisbet & Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. The 
author of this monograph, to help in staying the flood-tide of ritualism, 
has investigated the use of the cross asa symbol. He finds the cross in 
use among pagan nations, from Babylon to Jerusalem, and from Syria to 
Briton, centuries before our era. He also shows that the figure of 
the cross among the primitive Christians was X (47) the Greek 
initial for Christ, and was meant to signify Christ rather than the cross. 
The only scriptural sense that he allows to the cross [stauros] “is in the 
concrete, a pale, a strong stake, a wooden post; and in the abstract, a 
voluntary and patient suffering of shame, reproach and torment unto 
death.” Without assenting to all his positions, especially as to the ex- 
tent of the use of the Cross as a religious symbol among pagan nations, 
we commend his work as a careful study upon an interesting point of 
Christian archeology. 

The History of the Descendants of ELDER JOHN STRONG, of North- 
ampton, Mass. By BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 2 vols. pp. lix. and 1586. 
Albany: Joel Munsell. With nineteen family portraits. This extensive gene- 
ological work is a credit to the industry, research, and accuracy of the 
author. It comprises more than 15,000 names, with tabular views, and 
notices of connected families. Few men could have prepared such a work, 
and not one could have done it better. It is to be followed by an equally 
comprehensive work upon the Dwight family, with which he in fact began, 
but he became so involved among the Strongs, that he was obliged to 
write these two volumes first. It is striking to trace out these families of 
the old Puritan stock, and see how they have cast out their branches over 
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the whole land, and what influence they have wielded in church and state. 

A Discourse in Memory of THOMAS HARVEY SKINNER, D. D., LL. D. 
By GEORGE L. PRENTISS, Pastor of the Church of the Covenant. A. D. 
F. Randolph, & Co. This very complete and appropriate discourse 
has been expanded by the author sufficiently to form a good bio- 
graphical sketch of the life, a critical estimate of the character, and an 
adequate exhibition of the various public offices and services of a very 
eminent servant of God. This memorial is also enriched by a copious 
Appendix, containing the excellent addresses of Drs. Prentiss, H. B. 
Smith, and Adams, at his funeral, also the minutes adopted at a prelimi- 
nary meeting of the clergy of the various evangelical denominations, and 
addresses by Drs. Samuel H. Cox, one of Dr. Skinner’s oldest and dearest 
friends; Dr. Roche of the Methodist; Dr. Rogers, of the Reformed; 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, of the Congregational; Drs. Tyng and John 
Cotton Smith, of the Episcopal Church. The address of Dr. Roche, is 
given in full, and is an honor alike to its author and its subject. A se- 
lection of letters from attached and admiring pupils, and other eminent 
sources, is added, which beautifully portray the various gifts and virtues 
by which their distinguished subject had made his impress upon the respec- 
tive writers. Altogether it is rare that the church has a nobler son to lose, 
or one who has a nobler tribute devoted to his memory. 

It is now forty years since we first had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Skin- 
ner preach, and forming his acquaintance. We gladly add our humble 
testimony to that of the cloud of witnesses in this volume, who might be 
indefinitely multiplied, as to his manifold preéminent gifts and excellen- 
cies. A purer, devouter, more single-minded, guileless and benig- 
nant character we have rarely if ever known. His intellect was re- 
markably acute, penetrating, comprehensive. His imagination was vig- — 
orous and brilliant; his style and diction, when he was at the zenith of 
his power as a preacher, were remarkable for a certain classic purity and 
elevation, wonderfully combined with simplicity and clearness. His soul 
was aglow with intensest zeal to honor God and save men. All this spake 
forth to great and solemn assemblies in a voice which, if somewhat sharp 
and thin, was also piercing and forceful, and fitly articulated his breathing 
thoughts and burning words. Dr. Skinner’s preaching was at once highly 
intellectual and highly emotional. It appealed to the whole soul, and 
came to the reason, conscience and heart in demonstration of the spirit 
and of power. At length it came to be, as we have known in one or two 
other cases of highly eloquent ministers, too abstract in style for the high- 
est popular effect; but it never ceased to be mighty. 

Few men could have brought such high qualifications to the work to 
which his later days were consecrated—the training of ministers for the 
practical part of their work, as preachers and pastors. And his success 
was in proportion to his high qualifications for it. L. H. A. 
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A Memoir of STEPHEN COLWELL. Read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Friday, November 17, 1871. By HENRY C. CAREY. 
The subject of this Memoir was a distinguished Presbyterian layman and 
elder, known to the world by a number of important publications in Polit- 
ical Economy, and to the church by a work entitled ‘‘ New Themes for 
the Protestant Pulpit,” which made a good deal of sensation at the time 
of its appearance. He had the largest iibrary on Political Economy in 
the country, and took an especial interest in the science on account of 
what he conceived to be its vital relations to Christianity. It was in pur- 
suance of a favorite plan of Mr. Colwell, that his family after his death 
took the initiatory step, and made the largest contribution towards, found- 
ing the Professorship of Christian Ethics and Apologetics recently estab- 
lished in Princeton Theological Seminary. Mr. Colwell was largely hon- 
ored with the confidence of the church and community, as was evinced in 
the number and importance of the public trusts committed to him. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Civil Service Reform. A Thanksgiving Discourse in the Tabernacle 
Church, N. Y. By Pror. R. D. Hirencock, D. D. This eloquent and 
forcible discourse discusses a subject of prime importance to our republican 
welfare, and it ought to have a’wide circulation. We take this opportun- 
ity to recall some facts connected with the history of this mat*er, which 
are not as generally known as they ought to be. 

More than half a century ago the evils connected with Executive 
patronage began to arrest serious attention. In 1826, during the Presi- 
dency of John Quincy Adams, an elaborate report on the subject was pre- 
sented to the Senate by a committee, of which Col. Benton was chair- 
man, and that model republican, Nathaniel Macon, of N. C., Mr. Van 
Buren, Mr. Hayne, of S. C., and Mr. White, of Tenn., were members. 
In this report the pernicious consequences of the power of appointment 
and removal, as wielded by the President, are depicted in a manner truly 
prophetic. And yet the mischief was then only in bud. Mr. Adams 
made but two removals during his entire term. Mr. Monroe, during his 
two terms, had made only nine; Mr. Madison but five—even Mr. Jeffer- 
son, during his eight years, dismissed only forty-two office-holders, al- 
though a large portion of these had been strongly opposed to his elec- 
tion. The elder Adams made ten removals—and Washington, dur- 
ing his eight years, made nine. But Gen. Jackson, during the first years 
of his Presidency, made two hundred and thirty removals—about three 
times as many as all his predecessors had made in forty years. From the 
days of Gen. Jackson until now the barbarous “‘ sfozler system,” as it is 
called, has been in full operation; and its results have been unspeakably 
injurious to the political interests, and degrading to the character of the 
country. It was not established without solemn protests and warnings 
by some of our greatest statesmen. ‘‘If you do not put it down, it will 
put you down,” said Mr. Calhoun in the Senate, in 1846. He contended 
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that the power of removal did not, constitutionally, belong to the Presi- 
dent, but should be regulated by Congress; and in this opinion Mr. 
Webster expressed his hearty concurrence. But in spite of all opposition 
and of all attempts at reform, the spoils system has ruled the country for 
more than forty years. This was, perhaps, needful, in order to convince 
the people of its loathsome and baleful character, and to arouse them suf- 
ficiently to stamp it out. We trust that point is at length reached. Cer- 
tainly public opinion is ripe for a thorough reform; and, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, the American people are determined to have such a re- 
form. In pursuance of a law of Congress approved March 3, 1871, an 
able commission was appointed by the President to consider the whole 
subject, and to present a plan by which existing evils might be corrected 
and the civil service of the country placed upon the right foundation. 
This commission, of which Mr. George William Curtis is chairman, have 
just made their report; and the President, in his admirable message 
transmitting it to Congress, has stated that the rules which it recommends 
have been adopted by him, and will go into effect on the 1st of January, 
1872. All true patriots will watch the result with anxious and profound 
interest. Should the plan prove to be what is needed, and should it be 
rendered permanent by act of Congress, the nation will have reason to. 
thank God for a deliverance only second to that which rescued it from the 
polluting and deadly grasp of African slavery. G. L. P. 

Americanisms: The English of the New World. By M. SCHELE DE 
VERE, LL. D., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Charles Scribner & Co. It is a remarkable proof of the linguis- 
tic tact and research of Professor de Vere, who is of foreign birth and 
does not even claim English as his mother tongue, that he has written 
the best extant treatise on Americanisms. Aside from the value of his 
work as a book of reference, it is a most interesting contribution to the 
study of a living language which is developing daily before our eyes, 
and shows what curious changes have been wrought in English speech by 
democratic institutions and the fusion of foreign languages on our soil, 
Purists, however, who dread a new American language as our next revo- 
lution, will be relieved to find that so large a portion of this glossary is of 
vulgar origin and of mere local and transient interest. Such Americanisms 
are no more likely to corrupt the English of elegant literature than the 
Scoticisms or Cockneyisms which may sometimes be heard in the con- 
versation of the best authors on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Songs of The Heart. Selected from many Sources, with numerous. 
Illustrations from Original Designs, by Moran, R. S. Gifford, Miss 
Hallock, Miss Ledyard, Bolles, Hoppin, McEntee, etc. Scribner & 
Co. This elegant volume, illustrated in a finished style, is one of 
the best and most appropriate gift books of the season. It forms the 
third volume of the re-issue of Folk Songs, with valuable additions. The 
selections comprise many of the :eal gems of English and American 
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poetry. Some of the best artists furnish the thirty illustrations. Besides 
these there are several fac-similes of autographs. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS, By J. A. FROUDE, M. A. 
SECOND SERIES. SCRIBNER & Co. Mr. Froude has already 
achieved an established reputation as a writer by his historical and miscel- 
laneous publications. It is needless to say, to those conversant with re- 
cent English literature, that he is rarely surpassed or even equalled for 
originality, freshness, force, elegance and versatility. This second series 
of Essays is a worthy continuation of the first, in point of literary ability 

.and speculative acuteness. It includes his famous address on Calvinism, 
which has already attracted great attention as a separate publication: 
another on education, also, delivered to the students at the University of 
St. Andrews. The residue consist of papers on various subjects, literary, 
social, political, and religious, first published, one in the Westminster 
Review, the other in /raser’s Magazine, and treating inter alia of such 
topics as Newman’s Grammar of Assent, the Condition and Pros- 
pects of Protestantism, the Eastern Question, Scientific Method applied 
to History, etc., etc. 

We are sorry to notice throughout the work, however, a highly rational- 
izing spirit, antagonistic to supernaturalism, and evangelical doctrine and 
life, which must dash the hopes inspired in many minds by his laudation 
of Calvinism. His religon is simply morality. He says those who 
accept the hundred and ninth psalm as the word of God are already far 
in their way toward auto-da-fés and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Re- 
ferring to the atonement, he says, ‘“‘when the innocent suffers for the 
guilty, a second wrong has been added to the first.” ‘‘ We mean by it 
(Christianity) the code of moral duties which were taught by our Lord 
upon the Mount.” ‘‘ Its power is a spiritual influence working from mind 
to mind, rather than an external supernatural force,” etc. 

Harper & Bro’s continue the publication of their three periodicals, the 
Monthly Magazine, the Weekly, and the Bazar, with unflagging zeal 
and increased attractions. No periodicals are so popular, and no literary 
journals are more high-toned. Their Weekly, by its articles and illus- 
trations, has done signal service in the cause of reform. And it must be 
said, to,their great credit, that, while striving for popularity amid great 
competition, they have uniformly supported the cause of morals and re- 
ligion. Their success shows that the public appreciates their position. 

Notices of the following, among other works, are necessarily laid over : 

The Training of the Twelve. By Rev. A. B. Bruce. 

The Bremen Lectures. Translated by Rev. D. Heagle. Gou'd & 

Lincoln. 

The Jewish Temple. By R. W. Dale. 

Half Hours with Modern Scientists. Chatfield. 

The Student’s Hallam; an Ancient History. Harper & Bro’s. 

History of the Strong Family. By B. W. Dwight, LL.D. 

Insects at Home. By Rev. J. G. Wood. Scribner & Co. 

Songs of the Spirit. By W. H. Odenheimer, D.D. Randolph & Co. 
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ArT. X.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Some of the German theological periodicals, are issued so promptly that we 
received the first numbers for 1872 early in December, 

The Studien und Kritiken, the oldest of them, still maintains its eminent posi- 
tion, edited by Hundeshagen and Riehm. The number for Jan., 1872, contains 
a learned and thorough exposition of the Church services of the Primitive 
Christians, by W. L. Holz; a vindication of the substantial correctness of 
Cardinal ‘Contarini’s doctrine of Justification, by Brieger; Miircker on the 
question whether Paul was twice or three times in Corinth, decides for twice on 
the ground of 2 Cor. xii. 14, and xiii.1; Dr. Késtlin reviews the recently raised 
controversy, about the year of Luther’s birth, and decides for 1484, instead of 
1483, as usually given. 

The Journal for Historical Theology (Zeitschrift f. hist. Theol.), Leipsick, edited 
by Dr.*Kahnis, No. 1, 1872, publishes four letters of Melanchthon, never before 
in print, edited by F. Koldewey ; unpublished materials bearing on the history 
of Pietism, by Dr. Volz, of Halle; Dr. Spiegel on Johannes Timanus Amster- 
odanus, and the Colloquies of Worms and Ratisbon, in 1540, 1541; the contro- 
versy between Pastor Glanaens, and the Bremen Ministerium, by A. Walte, etc. 


The Lutheran Journal (Zeitschrift, etc.), No. 1, 1872. Holthusen, The Pro- 

phecy of the Suffering Christ in Paradise; Althaus, Did Human History begin 
with Depravation? Frommann, The Transfiguration and Renewal of the World ;. 
Wieseler, Chronology of the Roman Emperors, according to. Josephus ; Ihme, 
The Lutheran Church in Strasburg, in 1552; Knaake, The Year of Luther's 
Birth. 
The leading Roman Catholic journal, the Theological Quarterly (Theologische 
Quartalschrift), edited by Kuhn and others, has but little to say on the questions 
of the times. The last number we have received, part 3, 1871, has articles on 
the following subjects: Birkler on Liturgies, with special reference to church 
music; Wiederholt, The Prayer of Azarias ; Zingerle, extracts from two Syrian 
MSS., on the sufferings of Jesus ; Funk, Clement of Alexandria on Family and 
Property. 

The Journal for Scientific Theology (Z. f. wiss. Theol.), edited by Prof. Hilgen- 
feld of Jena, represents‘the most advanced critical school, Baur’s successors and. 
others. The editor, in Part 1, 1872, investigates in a more conservative spirit 
than usual the Epistle to the Hebrews; he assigns to it an early date, about 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, and represents it as an attempt, by a 
disciple of Paul, to reconcile the Pauline doctrines with the Alexandrian relig- 
ious philosophy. The other articles are of less interest: Kluge, on Holtz- 
mann’s essay, The Address of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; Honig, the relation 
of Ephesians to Colossians; Hilgenfeld reviews Keim’s Life of Jesus, etc. 

Historische Zeitschrift, edited by H. Von Sybel. of Bonn, published in Munich, 

Part IV. 1871. Dimmler on Lindprand of Cremona; Nasse, the Prussian 
Financial Crisis, 1810 ; Hartwig, Napoleon III., and Italy, 1850-8—an able re- 
view; W. Wattenbach, in Defence of Ligurnus; A. Stern, The Political Poetry 
of England, 1640 to 1660—an article sharing an unusual acquaintance with the 
subject, The historical bibliography and notices of this journal are very com- 
plete. 
Dr. Ebrard has published a pamphlet, criticising some aberrations from the 
Protestant views on the doctrine of Justification, found in the writings of Prof. 
Dr. Beck of Tubingen. He concedes, however, one point emphasized by Dr. 
Beck, that we must not wholly sunder Justification from Sanctification ; 
while contending that this does not warrant his deviations in other respects from 
the received formulas. Professor Beck is the most popular and vigorous of the 
Biblical theologians of Southern Germany; no lectures in Tiibingen are so’ 
thronged as his. He plants himself on the Biblical testimony. 
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Prof. R. A. Lipsins has in press a new work—the “ Sources of the Roman 
Story about Peter, Critically Investigated.” He has already written ably on the 
Chronology of the Popes. 2 

A lexicon in ten vols., pp. 900, to Schopenhauer’s philosophical works has been 
published. 

The first part of a “ Lexicon Homericum,” edited by Ebeling, is out in 
Berlin. 

Ferd. Hitzig, “‘ Language and Languages of Assyria,’’ with two lithographic 
tables. 

A new and important work has been written by Prof. Schulte, of Prague, 
“The Relation of Councils, Popes, and Bishops, from Historical and Canonical 
Points of View, and the Papal Constitution of July 18th, 1870.” With docu- 
ments. 
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FRANCE. 


The Revue des deux Mondes now comes fully up to its old standard. Every 
fortnight it publishes a number fully equal in quantity and quality to most of 
the quarterly reviews. Among the articles during the last quarter, are a con- 
tinuation of M. Anédée Thierry’s admirable narratives on Roman History in 
the Fifth Century ; his subject, in two articles, is Nestorius and the Council of 
Ephesus, the Exile and Death of Nestorius; church history is here adorned 
with the graces of literature. Charles Lavollée discusses the recent negotia- 
tions with Germany and the Berlin Treaties, complaining of the hardness of the 
terms; Perrot contributes a good account of Isocrates, as a Greek Publicist ; 
de Laveleye writes on the new policy and the military reorganization of 
Russia ; de Montalivet on confiscation under Napoleon [II.; Girard-Teulon on 
the Old Catholics and the Infallibilists in Germany ; Gaston de Saporta on the 
beginning of Life in our Globe; and M. A. Cochin, of the Institute, distinguished 
for his writings on emancipation, gives a valuable account of the abolition of 
slavery in Brazil. " 

The Revue Chrétienne for November, contains a continuation by the editor, 
E. de Pressensé, of his essays on Authority in Matters of Religion ; B. Pozzy 
on Fossil Man; Peyrat reviews two contrasted works on Social Regeneration, 
one by Father Gratry, now a member of the French Academy, the other by M. 
Godin, a member of the National Assembly, the author of several works on 
socialism—the former basing his scheme on the Gospel, the latter on natural 
law. . In the “ Review of the Month,” M. de Pressensé, in replying to an article 
in the New Evangelical Church Journal of Berlin, makes the following signifi- 
cant statement: “As to the Evangelical party in Prussia, we cannot meet it 
loyally on the ground of Christian fraternity, before it has seen and confessed 
that it has sinned gravely in this war, by favoring conquest, and excusing its 
implacable violence in the name of a travestied Gospel.” Pressensé has in the 
press, a work on the “ Vatican Council and its Results.” a 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, dirigé par M. Bonnetty. . Sept., Oct., 1871 
This periodical is devoted to the Ultramontane Roman Catholic interests. The 
editor reviews in both numbers, a work of Abbé Gilly, on the Science of Lan- 
guage, defending the literal Biblical statements, as to its origin and diversities ; 
he also continues a series of articles, on the relations of the Romans and the 
Jews before Christ. M. Chs. Scheebel defends the Mosaic authorship of 
Genesis; his essays on this subject, and on Leviticus and Numbers, are also 
published separately. M. E. Dumont endeavors to uphold the orthodoxy of 
Pope Honorjus, against the arguments of Mgr. Maret; the latter, however, h 
just published a formal recantation of all that he taught in his able and learned 
work on “General Councils and Religious Peace.” This work, in two large 
volumes, was devoted to a refutation. of the dogma of the Personal Infallibility 
of the Pope; but the author has submitted to the Vatican Council, renounced the: 
— of a life’s labor, and withdrawn his book from circulation. So strong is 

ome 

The Bibliographical Society,in Paris proposes to publish a Repertory of the 
Historical Scurces for the Middle Ages, extending from the first to the fifteenth 
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century, and giving in the form of a dictionary references to all the works on 
historical points and subjects. It is intended to outdo the well known German 
Bibliotheca of Potthast. Itis to be edited by Abbé Chevalier. The price will be 
20 francs. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British and Foreign Evangelica: Review, edited by the Rev. I. Oswald Dykes 
continues to improve in its new series. The “Original Articles” are, a valuable 
estimate of Chillingworth, by Rev. James Murdoch; Rev. R. Hunter, on the 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes of Scripture; Rev. Wm. Taylor, the Variation of 
Languages and Species ; Prof. Wm. Mulligan, on the Symbolism in the Gospel 
of St. John; and a very interesting account of Principal Cunningham, by Prof. 
James MacGregor. Dr. John Nilson on the Hazors of Scripture, is reprinted 
from the Bombay Journal; it claims to identify the Hazor of Kedar. The 
article on Dr. Cunningham gives a comprehensive and critical account of his 
character, and of his eminent services to the church and to theology. This 
review, especially in its new series, under its highly competent editor, and with 
its large corps of contributors from all branches of the Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland and England, promises to be of great interest and value. It is at the 
head of the British religious periodicals. 


T. S. Brewer, ‘The Athanasian Creed, vindicated from the objections of 
Dean Stanley,” etc. Kev. Henry Burgess, “ The Reformed Church of England.” 
Rey. T. C. Barker, “ Aryan Civilization.” Ewald’s “ History of Israel,” trans- 
lated, vols. 8 and 4. Margiolouth, ‘‘ Poetry of the Hebrew Pentateuch.” W. 
Wright, ‘“‘ The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles,” vol. i., Syriac Texts. Vol. ii. 
English translation. 


In the article on Chillingworth, in a note, the writer thus adverts to a matter 
which, among certain classes of Presbyterians, both in England and in Scotland, 
is claiming special attention. The main consideration in their case—the rela, 
tion of the Church to the State—is one which will scarcely be appreciated in 
this country. He says: 


“‘ Tt was our purpose to enter briefly into this momentous question—Subscrip- 
tion to Church Standards—sketching its history, and pointing out its urgency 
at the present day. At present this is impossible, but this much we will say, 
that few things are more needed fora due fulfillment of the Church’s duty as 
Christ’s witness on.the earth, and for a living and loving union of her members: 
as the body of . Christ, as well as for the spiritual health of her office bearers, 
than a clear and happy settlement of this question. The Standard, must be re- 
vised. In the case of the Church of England, the natural repulsion of parties 
grows daily to an intensity that must soon, surely—and the sooner the hateful 
scandal terminates the better—lead to a complete separation, and a reorganiza- 
tion with a confessional and liturgical platform suited to each. But the Pres- 
byterian Churches are also involved. Their noble Standards—the noblest in 
the world—also require revision, excision, or alteration, and perhaps in some 
points enlargement. And this cannot long be delayed, unless the Churches are 
prepared to be regarded as having practically no official tests, or to treat sub- 
scription as little better than a form. But the difficulties are great. The task 
is one for the combined wisdom and prayers of all Presbyterian Churches. And 
the decks must be cleared—the whole lumber of corrupt State relations thrown 
overboard. A new chapter on the Civil Magistrate will then be easy. The 
Union negotiations in Scotland will be found to have matured this result, and 
done much for its safe accomplishment.” 

The Contemporary Review, Oct., Nov. Benjamin Whichcote, by Principal Tul- 
loch. Thos. Maitland, Rossetti, and the Fleshly School of Poetry. ‘Thos. 
Wright, The People in Relation to Political Power. Hon. Roden Noel, What is 
Matter? Rev. J. M. Capes (who has recently renounced the Roman Catholic 
Church, of which he was a convert), Prospects of the New German Reformation. 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, The Idea of God, its Genesis and Development—a learned 
and philosophical essay. Nov., Prof. Huxley, on Darwin and his critics—against 
Mivart, and the Quarterly Review. Rev. Francis Garden, on the use of the 
word “ Person,” in Latin Theology—an able and erudite essay, comparing the 
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Greek and Latin terms, and taking the right ground; it well deserves republi- 
cation. W. T. Thornton, Neutrality for Neutrals. Prof. Calderwood, on Dor- 
ner’s History of Protestant Theology. Rev. F. L. Davies, Erastus and the Ex- 
communication. Rev. John Hunt, German Theology; its Place in the History 
of Religion. Mr. Hunt objects to the word ‘‘ Pantheism ” as applied even by Dor- 
ner to Hegel, and would have the word “ inspiration ” banished from our vocabu- 
lary about the Bible. 

A new work, “ The Old Catholic Church,” by Dr. W. D Killen, is announced ; 
it is a continuation of his “ Ancient Church,’’ published some years since: it 
covers the period from Constantine to 755, the date at which he puts the begin- 
ning of the temporal power of the Papacy. 

Comte’s Politique Positive is to be translated by several of his English follow- 
ers, Dr. Bridges, Dr. Congreve, Prof. Beesley 


Dr. Edkins of Pekin, has prepared a work on Chinese Philology, to show that 
the Asiatic and European languages have a common origin. 


Henry Alabaster, “The Wheel of the Law: Buddbism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources, by the Modern Buddbist, a Life of Buddba, and an account 
of the Phrabat. Triibner and Co. A curious work: the “ Phrabat” is an ac- 
count of the Siamese Footprint of Buddba,” discovered in 1602—in which Mr. 
Alabaster did not find any likeness to a foot (it is five feet long by two broad): 
“ but a gold plate, representing 108 small devices,” with the sacred “‘ Wheel of 
the Law ” in the centre, professes to be a fac-simile of what believers have there 
seen. 


Dr. Beke, in his “Idol in Horeb,” tries to show that the golden image made 
by Aaron at Mount Sinai, was not a calf but a cone. 


The second vol. of Hunt’s “ Religious Thought in England,” is announced ; 
two vols. of Newman’s “ Essays, Critical and Historical ;” Hanna, “ The Wars 
of the Huguenots ;” Peter McLachlan, “The Divine Sonship of Man,” with 
criticisms of Candlish, Crawford and others ; Rev. R. W. Stevens (of Oxford), 
‘‘The [Life and Times of Chrysostom;” Rev. W. 8. Jervis, ‘“‘ History of the 
Church of France, from 1516 to the Revolution ;” Dean Goulburn has in press, 
“ The Holy Catholic Church—its Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions.” 

Sampson, Low & Co. publish a ‘‘Diotionary of Biographical Reference,” 
pp. 1032, 31s. 6d., “ containing one hundred thousand names, and upwards of 
a quarter of a million of references, with a classed Index of the Principal 
Works on Biography published in Europe and America.” 

Principal Boultbee. of the London College of Divinity, has published ‘‘ An 
Introduction to the Theology of the Church of England” (pp. 310, Longman, 
Green & Co.), being an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, from a Low 
Church point of view. It is a candid, learned and concise work. 

T. K. Abbott’s (Prof. in University of Dublin) pamphlet on the Revision of 
the English Bible, has come to a second edition ; it is valuable as giving a 
large number of the proposed emendations. 

The little work of J. P. Norris, Canon of Bristol, “ A Key to the Narration 
of the Acts of the Apostles,” is highly spoken of. He agrees substantially 
with Dr Lightfoot on the question of the origin of the Episcopate. Dr. Light- 
foot (on Philippians) says : “ The Episcopate was formed not out of the apos- 
tolie order by localization, but out of the Presbyterial by elevation, and the 
title, which originally was common to all, came at length to be appropriated 
to the chief among them.” Again, “as late as the year 70, no distinct signs 
of episcopal government had appeared in Gentile Christendom.” To such con-, 
clusions modern scholarship is surely tending, and when they are generally 
accepted there will be more hope of including Episcoplians in schemes for 
Christian Union. 

The Rivingtons publish “ the Divine Liturgy of St. Chrysostom,”’ translated 
by S. H. Romanoff. This is the eg Aap in the Russian Church, excepting 
on some feast days, when that of St. Basil is substituted. 




















